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OST of us know that 
there is a city of de- 
lights known as Paris, 
and a city of frappé 
real estate known as 
Winnipeg; but how 
many of us know that 
Winnipeg and Paris 

are on the same parallel of latitude, and 

hence not so far north as London? All 

Great Britain, most of Germany and 

France, lie north cf the upper boundary 

of the United States; but most of. us 

ignorantly believe that the climate is a 

matter of latitude, and think that every- 

thing north of the United States is unin- 
habitable country. 

We do not stop to learn that although 
St. Paul is six hundred and fifty miles 
south of Edmonton, there is only one de- 
gree of average difference in the tempera- 
ture the year round. 

It is so much easier to suppose things 
than to know them, that it really is not sur- 
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prising that we have lost a frontier which 
we supposed was a permanent institution. 
Edmonton remains to-day the gate city of 
civilization; but if you seek a frontier you 
must go farther than Edmonton. Yester- 
day her history was one of romantic 
adventure; to-day it is one of not less ro- 
mantic industry. It is a trifle awkward to 
reflect that Edmonton was founded just 
two years after the French Revolution, at a 
time when George Washington was a much 
respected citizen of America; although no 
one at Edmonton had ever heard of George 
Washington. Up to 1891 she held the 
title of Queer of the Wilderness. Her new 
Canadian Pacific Railway even then con- 
cluded that it could not jump the deep 
Saskatchewan, and so halted at Strath- 
cona, hoping that Edmonton would cross 
the river, which she did not. Then came 
the Canadian Northern Railway, and revo- 
lution began. Four railways trend toward 
Edmonton. 

While you and I have been rubbing our 
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Mother and baby have just arrived from ‘the other side,”” while father has been in 
Alberta a year and is a jeading citizen in labor circles. 
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eyes about Edmonton, she has been rub- 
bing her own eyes about her frontier. Far 
out beyond was the Peace River—you and 
| have read about wood-bison in there, 
and dreamed how one day we should go 
there. Did the frontier linger on the Peace? 
Let us go, you and I, and see what Ed- 
monton sees to-day—wheat farms on the 
Peace River, the open valleys settling up, 
steamboats with electric lights plying up 
and down that stream, late sacred to the 
wild! 

In 1901, this village at the edge of what 
we wrongly deem an icy world had 2,600 
people. It has 15,000 to-day, even though 
it is still the pioneer, the town furthest 
west on the upper railways. Three years 
ago, it had a world of open lands; to-day 
there is not a homestead left open within 
fifty miles west of Edmonton city limits. 
Five years ago the assessed value of Ed- 
monton property was a million and a third; 
to-day it is sixteen millions. Five years ago 
a few men very foolishly said they could 
raise wheat four hundred miles south of 
Edmonton. They are raising it and milling 
it four hundred miles north of Edmonton 
to-day! The men of Fort Vermilion, which 
was beyond our wildest travel dreams, are 
begging the government to survey their 
land for them and allow them to throw it 
open for settlement. They have mills and 
waterworks and electric-light plants up 
there, under birch-bark roofs. But there 
is no frontier. The arm of Edmonton, the 
gate city, is two thousand miles long, but 
where does it touch a frontier, when you 
may now make a perfectly safe and com- 
fortable summer journey by steamer to the 
Arctic Circle and return? What about the 
frontier, when they now calmly mention 
the Peace River as the coming winter- 
wheat region of the world! Many eyes are 
now on the McLennan River Valley, west 
of the Rockies. If presently some one 
shall erect palace hotels on the Liard or 
the Porcupine, | for one shall evince no 
surprise. 

The day in the Canadian Northwest is one 
of contrast. The tepee still stands beside 
the new mansion of the real-estate agent. 
The pony races of the Crees are held close 
to the splendid driving-park at the capital 
of what you and | thought was the frontier. 
Lacrosse survives, but with it polo. You 
see a bundle of silver-fox skins worth forty 


thousand dollars; but the merchant does 
not care for that; he wants to show you 
wheat and oat fields, the crops taller than 
your head. They tell you of hunting 
grounds to the far north full of appeal to 
the adventurers; but they add that a rail- 
way is building to Lac la Biche and another 
to Hudson’s Bay; and they add casually 
that if the great Bay shall prove too icy for 
winter transportation of these millions of 
bushels of grain to England, then they will 
build a road from its east shore across 
Ungava and Labrador. And these things 
they will do! But where is the frontier? 
Among the green poplars which enfold 
what we thought was to remain forever the 
wind-swept capital of the fur trade show 
now many tents, scores of them. They are 
the tents not of Crees and Breeds, but of 
new settlers who have not had time to 
build their houses. Wild fowl still breed 
thereabout; but close to the wild lakes axe 
and billhook are cutting away the bush and 
opening up the rich black soil for farms. 
But where is the frontier? They show 
you pictures of the old Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s stores of other days and tell you of 
low-roofed rooms, smoky and filled with a 
jumble of furs and dog harness and gaudy 
cloths for the native trade; yet when you 
find the Hudson’s Bay Company’s stores 
to-day, you discover windows filled with 
lingerie from Paris, picture hats and boots 
of dainty make as those of Broadway, 
gloves for gentle hands, silks, furs and fine 
linens. Alas! for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany; it caters no more to Pie Face, the 
Esquimaux belle, but to Estelle and Angel- 
ine from Ontario, Katie and Bess from the 
“States,” and Mary and Nora from over 
seas. , 
Where is the frontier? Perhaps it is in 
Chicago. That may well be; for there 
they are wrangling over municipal owner- 
ship and calling in all manner of doctors 
to argue about it. Edmonton did not 
argue about it, but merely did it, in her 
own quaint, fur-clad fashion. She owns 
her own waterworks, her own electric- 
lighting plant, her own telephone system, 
and, moreover, runs them all smoothly 
and honestly and well. Her schools and 
churches and residential houses are wholly 
adequate to the standards of any western 
American city. Her farm lands can and 
do average thirty bushels of wheat to 
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the acre; oats to the tune of fifty-seven 
bushels average, which is almost freakish; 
and whereas in the United States oats need 
weigh but thirty-two pounds per bushel to 
be standard, around Edmonton they would 
throw such oats to the hogs, for there the 
average runs 
thirty - eight, 
forty-four, 
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from the Saskatchewan opposite the city 
hall; and she has twelve flourishing banks, 
eighteen wholesale houses, and factories 
and mills, how many | do not know. 

Not long ago, the sole and absorbing 
mission of Edmonton, in a commercial 
way, was to 
bilk ignorant 
Klondike ad- 





sometimes fif- 
ty pounds per 
bushel—t his 
on what we 
thought was 
the fish-fed 
frontier! 
There are 
some moose 
to be had from 
Edmonton. 
She is indif- 
ferent as to 
that. What 
she wants to 
show you are 
her cattle and 
hogs and 
sheep, fat and 
flourishing as 
any on the 
range lands 
or dairy re- 
gions of the 
“States.” 
Once Edmon- 
ton lived in 
logs; but last 
year she cut 
twenty mil- 
lion feet of 
sawn lumber 
from logs 
floated down 
the Saskatch- 
ewan from 
somewhere 
out west 
where the 
frontier form- 
erly was, but but is not. Lately, in our 
estimation, she shivered over fires of little 
sticks; but now she has coal mines within 
her city limits, and ships coals to those 
who have none. Commerce thereabout not 
long ago was on the basis of the made- 
beaver; but to-day Edmonton dredges gold 





The Russian peasant garb of sheepskin is a trifle warm of a 
Manitoba spring morning. 


venturers— 
poor fellows 
who thought 
that Alaska 
was perhaps 
one hundred 
miles west of 
Winnipeg— 
into outfitting 
there for the 
land of gold. 
There were 
Englishmen 
bound for the 
Klondike who 
brought with 
them as far 
as Edmonton 
their own 
baled hay—a 
fact, though 
it seems im- 
possible, even 
for an En- 
glishman; and 
others who 
brought trac- 
tion engines 
to carry them 
thence merri- 
ly over the 
Rockies to the 
Klondike; 
and yet others 
who had bar- 
rels rigged 
with axles 
and shafts for 
horse draft, 
which in tran- 
sit nicely mingled nails, sugar, baking- 
powder and other goods into one homo- 
geneous fabric; and many other similarly 
crazed and wholly idiotic men, who 
thought they knew where the frontier was 
and how it might be mastered—even as 
you and | in our ignorance have thought 
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we knew where the frontier is to-day. 
Industriously bilking these to the best of 
her ability, and knowing that of course the 
frontier was a permanent and indestructi- 
ble thing, Edmonton six years ago did not 
dream that presently she would be in touch 
with Winnipeg, Chicago, New York, Paris, 
London, all the world, and so within the 
scope of business honor. To-day, Edmon- 
ton does not refer to her past; she shows 
you her railway yards, and explains upon 
the map how her new transportation will 
bring the Peace River and Athabaska 
country into direct tribute. 

1 did not wonder when they told me 
that up to the end of May, 1906, five 
months in all, there had come into Edmon- 
ton district 5,000 Americans, 3,000 Cana- 
dians, 540 English, 230 Scotch, 200 Irish, 
98 Germans, 170 Austrians, 140 Russians, 
68 Swedes, 26 Danes, 8 Hollanders, 11 
Finlanders, 75 Frenchmen, 120 Belgians, 
18 New Zealanders. I was not jarred 
when they told me 25,000 settlers would 
move into Edmonton district this year— 
10,000 more than came last year. But 
when they showed me that last year fifty 
families had removed from Riverside, 
Pasadena and Eureka, in the crack dis- 
tricts of California, and settled far to the 
north of Edmonton, | admit | gasped and 
sat down! But how much more than this 
have you known about the frontier to-day, 
* and about climate and latitude, and many 
other things? Did you know that Edmon- 
ton has a much milder climate than Winni- 
peg; that any one who can live at all in 
New York may gain in comfort by goihg to 
Edmonton? Did you know that any one 
who can endure the climate of Chicago— 
But why multiply these revelations? 

Edmonton is merely an instance. Win- 
nipeg, Calgary, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, a 
score of new cities of the Canadian North- 
west, have records of similar sort; and all 
this drama of change and contrast has been 
a peaceful one, founded upon no greater 
conquest than that wrought by a simple 
plant with a bearded head, which will grow 
in some lands but not in others, and which 
seems to have a way of empire about it— 
the wheat plant, closely intermixed with 
war and famine, with ocean steamer lines 
and colonial policies, with Wall Street 
fluctuations and national bank reserves. 

Wheat has been grown in Manitoba some 
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thirty years, and it does better now than 


when its planting was first essayed. They 
marketed some fifty-six million bushels in 
1905. But, after all, Manitoba is close to 
Minnesota, and we understand its terms. 
It is a trifle more difficult to understand 
that in the wild western regions of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, hundreds of miles due 
north of the cow country of Montana and 
Wyoming, the horse and cattle barons are 
folding their tents and resignedly making 
way for the incoming farmers. Last 
spring I saw three trains a week going 
across the line, loaded to the windows with 
bronzed, silent men from the slopes of the 
Rockies, Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico; all of them calmly 
ignoring the promises of the government of 
the United States to throw open now and 
then a few million acres more of land. 
Three thousand of these choice settlers 
went through Coutts last year. 

Canada naturally has strong English 
sentiment, but the actual leaders in affairs 
in the Canadian Northwest admit that the 
English immigrant neither made a past nor 
assured a future for their new empire. 
First came the typical English “remittance 
man,” who lived on money from home and 
subsisted chiefly on whiskey. He was a 
cumberer of the earth, and spelled no pro- 
gress whatever. Then came the English 
colonists from the cities, poor folk for the 
most part and eager to better themselves; 
willing to work, but in fitness generations 
behind the men who fought their course 
across the continent by way of the Ap- 
palachians and the Missouri and the 
Rockies. Later there arrived numbers of 
the agricultural classes of England, peace- 
able, hard-working and frugal, admirable 
settlers, albeit somewhat ignorant of the 
conditions of life in a new country. All 
these were welcomed in Canada; but, al- 
though the English immigration in num- 
bers equals that of many other nations 
combined, it does not equal the American 
immigration alone in striking power, in 
foot-pound terms of potential civilization. 

This moving out to the “colonies” is 
forever a holiday notion with the average 
Englishman, his knowledge of the colonies 
being founded mostly on sporting literature 
or pure fiction. It was of a typical English 
colony that a hard-headed Canadian rail- 
road official recently made the following 
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report to an inquiring superior officer: 
“Their golf is flourishing; their cricket is 
doing well; their four-o’clock tea is a suc- 
cess, and their polo all that could be asked 
—but God help such sod-breaking!” 

With these imsouciant recruits from the 
Old World mingles the leaven of East 
Canada and the American West, men with 
the American hat, the American chin and 
hand and eye, as developed in a century 
or so of American frontier-chasing. The 
Canadian government sends instructors for 
young Englishmen, and there are schools 
purporting to teach farming, just as we 
have schools of journalism in America. It 
was not in any such school that there was 
written the drama of the wheat. Canada 
and the United States did that. It was 
winter wheat that changed Calgary from a 
cow town to a city severely modern and 
contagiously alive. 

Fifteen years ago, Calgary dreamed no 
wider than a wagon trade north and south 
of the Canadian Pacific. “Rawnch” in- 
terests supported the town. (If it is a 
“ranch” it pays, and if it does not pay it 
is a ““rawnch”’; so runneth the humor of 
speech thereabout, wotting that early Cal- 
gary “‘rawnches” sometimes chiefly pro- 
duced money from Old England.) Then 
came the north and south railroad, which 
helped Calgary less than she had planned 
for, and built up small towns on both sides 
of her, which supplied the scanty popula- 
tion. But Calgary hustled. She began to 
bake and brew and sell. She put up eleva- 
tors and factories and began to wholesale by 
rail where once she had trafficked by wagon. 
She accepted the Turkey Red wheat as 
greater than the white-faced cow and drew 
no indignant line at the industrious hen. 
In 1897 the Crow’s Nest Pass road was 
built, and Calgary widened her sphere of 
influence. Then came the Canadian Pacific 
Railway’s vast scheme for the benefit of 
Turkey Red, embracing nearly fifteen hun- 
dred miles of irrigation ditches; and Cal- 
gary calmly stepped into the place of the 
Canadian Denver, becoming the largest 
town between Winnipeg and Vancouver, a 
city having to-day about twenty thousand 
population, eight million dollars of assessed 
property, twelve banks, a dozen churches, 
nine public schools, a hospital, a sanator- 
ium, a college, a land office, a division 
headquarters, sixty-four wholesale stores, 
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and thirty retail factories, a thousand tele- 
phones, scores of business blocks—it is 
difficult not to go madly into western boom 
figures. That would be risky, after all, for 
these western cities are jealous, and they 
change over night in their amazing totals. 

What we are to remember is that Calgary 
once sold saddles, and now grinds wheat. 
It was Turkey Red that did this. If you 
seek a frontier, search not for it near Cal- 
gary. But Calgary will insist that you 
listen specifically to her for a time. She 
will tell you that she has three hundred 
sunshiny days in the year, and that sun- 
shine is contagious. She will remark that 
she has nine million acres of Canadian 
Pacific Railway land yet to sell, and will 
put three million acres under irrigation— 
not because that is wholly necessary, but 
as a matter of crop insurance. Then, ere 
you may turn about, Calgary will lapse into 
swift, compelling figures, pointing out three 
great irrigation sections now under the 
watchguard of Divine Providence (which, 
in Canada is exemplified by the Canadian 
government and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way), each section comprising a million 
acres, more than half of which will pres- 
ently be under irrigation. The first big 
ditch from the Bow River is eighteen miles 
long, and of three secondary ditches one is 
finished for sixty-five miles, with thirty- 
two miles of distributing ditches, some 
three hundred and fifty miles of which will 
be completed during this year. These are 
parts of a project which on the blue-prints 
shows a mileage of 1,318 miles, all to be 
built’ with real money and on no wild-cat 
bonds of individual enterprise; all putting 
actual water on actual land at fifty cents 
per actual acre per year; that land to cost 
not over twenty-five dollars, and in some 
districts much less. Calgary irrigates and 
is proud of it. 

“But,” you say, “taking Calgary as 
typical of the western portions of these 
provinces, as Edmonton is taken for the 
northern, surely the climate is very cold?” 
Calgary laughs aloud and points to baseball 
in shirt-sleeves in February as one of her 
annual pastimes. “You forget the Chi- 
nook,” says Calgary. “Why, once a 
farmer was driving into town here in his 
sled, and the Chinook came up before he 
got in. He whipped up his horses and 
traveled as fast as he could, but, do his best, 
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the Chinook melted the snow so fast behind 
him that he drove into town on thegallop, 
with only his front bobs on the snow and 
the dry ground chasing him every jump!” 
When one is in touch with histories like 
those of Edmonton and Calgary, the study 
of geography becomes an interesting pas- 
time, and even columns of figures gain a 
graphic interest. Suppose we establish 
Edmonton as the gateway of the upper 
Northwest, and reckon with Calgary, on 
the east edge of the Rockies, as the capital 
of the winter-wheat district or Chinook 
belt. East of Calgary about four hundred 
and fifty miles is the outer edge of the 
Chinook belt, and hereabouts lie Moose 
Jaw and Regina, old-new towns, with real- 
estate records of surprising figures these 
last two years, and joint capitals of the 
approved spring-wheat belts. East again 
four hundred miles lies Winnipeg, capital 
as yet of all these capitals, and eastern 
point of the great triangle whose western 
extremities are Calgary and Edmonton. 
No use attempting figures on Winnipeg, 
for long ago she ceased to be close to 
any edge of things, and is to-day only 
the capital of capitals, the commercial 
heart of the great Northwest. In 1870, 
she had a grand total of two hundred 
and fifteen population, and the dog teams 
fought in the stockade of old Fort Garry. 
To-day only the stone gate of old Fort 
Garry remains, and near it rises the 
mansion house of the Manitoba Club — In 
1874 there were eighteen hundred people 
in Winnipeg; in 1900 there were forty- 
eight thousand five hundred; in 1906 she 
had over one hundred thousand popula- 
tion; though what it may be at the 
present clock strike one may not say. 
No one particularly cares for statistics re- 
garding a city like New York or Chicago or 
Montreal or Winnipeg, for they are a matter 
of course; but Winnipeg, plus the map and 
minus the last few rapid years, is full of in- 
terest for those who have lost a frontier. 
Winnipeg is where they do things. This 
is really the place where the frontier was 
abolished by the real-estate regicides. A 
kingdom is sold daily in Winnipeg, an army 
is marched in by rail to occupy it over 
night. The yards of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway alone in Winnipeg have over one 
hundred and twenty miles of trackage, and 
they need it. The immigrants come by bat- 
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talions—-Englishmen in caps, Scotchmen 
in bonnets, Breton French in blue coats, 
Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Austrians, 
Mennonites, Galicians—all manner of fur- 
tive folk and wild. There are fifteen known 
languages in the Winnipeg schools, and a 
lot too late to classify. When you see a 
stranger, you cannot tell whether or not he 
is within the range of human speech. You 
bitterly reflect only that he is one of those 
who have wiped out the old frontier, lost it 
forever to those who love the wilderness. 
They come in broods and flocks and 
colonies. Last year the Salvation Army 
brought out four thousand immigrants 
from England, and next year it plans for 
ten thousand more. Other English col- 
onies are to rival the successful one at 
Lloydminster. Some thousands of Gali- 
cians have trekked hither, coming from a 
country which God forgot, and which is 
alternately trampled upon by Poland, 
Austria, Hungary, Russia— whenever a 
European nation gets angry over anything 
it licks Galicia. It is easy. The largest 
colony of Galicians lies northeast of Ed- 
monton, and its people are making good 
citizens. When they reach Winnipeg they 
are half-wild, gypsy folk, the women bare- 
foot or in heavy boots, some of them brutish, 
some of them comely, all of them pictur- 
esque. For a time the Galician men are dis- 
posed toset their women at pulling the plows 
when horses lack—much to the disgust 
of the long-suffering Northwest Mounted 
Police, who have to attend to everything 
and do all manner of work, from chasing 
a killer to taking the census or hanging 
out the family washing of the oppressed. 
Near Lashburn town, on the Canadian 
Northern, there is a colony of negro por- 
ters, retired from active life at brush and 
broom. At Yorkton remains the famous 
colony of Doukhobors, known to the public 
by reason of their abandonment of their 
farms and their march en masse toward 
Winnipeg in search of Jesus—though why 
at Winnipeg no one may say. These peo- 
ple are now more content. They are good 
settlers, retaining in their domestic life 
many of the old Russian customs, the great 
oven-like stove, the raised platform around 
the large living room, where the beds are 
made down, the icon above the door. They 
are hard-working, and from late wild and 
hairy savages have become good citizens. 
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Few of these foreigners ever wish to go 
back to the Old World. | talked with one 
Galician, a big, strapping fellow who had 
been in this country two years. “I am a 
man,” said he, “a full-grown man, but in 
my time, back home, | have been whipped 
like a serf by my boss because | did not do 
my ‘work as he wished; laid over a bench 
and whipped with a leather lash. They 
often whipped us there. They do not whip 
us here. Goback? Ah, what do you say? 
Here we are rich, rich!” 

To all these many newcomers the Cana- 
dian government has offered free land for 
actual homesteading-—not false and fraudu- 
lent homesteading, such as marked some of 
our Western States. As for the railways, 
they have simply ladled out land. It has 
been treated not as land but as a fluid, a 
figment, a fiction, one ladleful as good as 
another. The buyer does not know where 
his land is until he has paid down his first 
installment of two dollars an acre; then he 
goes out to find his land. The wonderful 
thing is that so little really cheap land, say 
at two or three dollars per acre, seems left 
in this old home of the frontier, where the 
acreage was so immense. It averages 
around ten dollars now, all the way out to 
Edmonton along the newest road, the 
Canadian Northern, which comes as near 
as any at this writing to having the frontier 
as its touch. 

But what do you ask? How far will the 
farms go above this last railway? No one 
really knows. Perhaps a hundred miles, 
two hundred. We have seen that they 
raise wheat four hundred miles north of 
this road. New towns spring up over 
night—Kamsak, Battleford, Dauphin, Ver- 
milion, a dozen more. Did you ever hear 
of these names? They are all railway 
division points. Last year some of them 
were prairie sod. The Carrot River 
Valley—did you ever hear of that? It is 
as good a district as the once vaunted 
Portage la Prairie, over which the fur 
brigades passed on their way eastbound to 
Montreal. 

At the mouth of the ancient Rainy 
Lake, waterway of the fur brigades, sits 
Fort Francis, with three railways headed 
thither and a fourth hoped for. At Port 
Arthur, near by vast trout fishing, is the 
largest elevator in the world for the trans- 
shipment of wheat, wheat, wheat. At Fort 
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Churchill, on the Hudson’s Bay. whither 
the iron trails of the Canadian Northern 
are hurrying, there may be some emporium 
of the North, for all man may know. At 
Fort Simpson, or some other point upon 
the Pacific, whither the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and the “ Jim Hill” road and all the 
others are hastening, there will arise new 
cities and great ones, and these will have 
touch with Halifax upon the east by trans- 
continental lines. They will be in touch 
with Hudson’s Bay, in touch with the 
Arctic, in time in touch with the Klondike. 
Follow these lines with finger on the map 
and answer for yourself the question as to 
that frontier which you and | late thought 
would last forever. 

In conditions such as these, vast things 
may happen, and that right swiftly. 
Canada, or more especially Great Britain, 
wants the Yankee farmer, but looks with 
none too friendly eye upon the American 
invasion. As for the Yankee himself, he 
seems little concerned. I asked scores of 
men how it felt to leave the old flag. 
Some said it was the flag of the corpora- 
tions now. One said: “I was working for 
the Chicago packers, and not for myself, 
and so | left.” Most said that if a man was 
law-abiding he felt no law in any land. 
All said the law was good in the new 
country, the government fair, the schools 
all that could be asked, the opportunities 
better than they had left at home. 

1 talked with many women, knowing 
them more conservative than men, and 
knowing that it is upon the women that 
there falls the real burden of all frontiers. 
Few of them were discontented. One 
grim-faced matron from Colorado was tak- 
ing her son north to find some homestead 
lands. “He is homesick, but I reckon 
he'll stick,” said she; “‘leastways, his dad 
did when he came to Colorado from Illinois, 
till land at sixty dollars got to be too high 
for sugar beets, and a feller had to git his 
gun out to hold his share of water. They 
say over here a man gits his share of water 
without no gun.” 

Although it is already well-nigh too late 
to secure homesteads within twenty or 
thirty miles of the existing lines of railway 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan, it must be 
remembered that new districts are swiftly 
opening each month, as the hurrying rails 
move westward, northward, netting the 
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land with iron as our own country is netted. 
The rate of homesteading runs about thirty 
thousand claims per year; but millions of 
acres remain open for homesteading and 
more millions of land are still held by the 
railways. No reference is made here to the 
great empire west of the Rockies in the 
valleys of British Columbia, but only to the 
more or less open prairie lands or rolling 
country between the Rockies and Winnipeg 
Lake. This is a country easily accessible, 
and its swift occupation is simply a matter 
of removing the remnants of the old mis- 
conceptions regarding it—misconceptions 
regarding climate, soil, agricultural possi- 
bilities and the frontier. 

Listen to this! There are over one hun- 
dred and seventy million acres of wheat 
land in the Canadian Northwest, and not 
three per cent. is yet farmed. The average 
wheat yield in the spring-wheat belt for 
seven years was twenty and ninety-six one- 
hundredths bushels, against eleven and 
eight-tenths for North Dakota and twelve 
and one-tenth bushels in Minnesota. The 
Province of Saskatchewan as first estab- 
lished contained two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand square miles. Since 1897 
homestead entries have increased eighteen 
hundred per cent. in that province. Since 
1902 twelve million acres have been home- 
steaded. Since 1885 the Canadian Pacific 
Railway alone has sold over five million 
acres to settlers. Three years ago, one real- 
estate concern bought seven million acres 
of land from the Canadian government at 
one dollar an acre. In these last two years 
they have sold every foot of that land, 
much of it at ten dollars per acre—the 
swiftest and largest real-estate transaction 
ever known in the world. Twenty-five 
years ago there was not a mile of railway 
in Alberta or Saskatchewan. The mileage 
to-day is changing too rapidly to be obtain- 
able; it is perhaps around ten thousand 
miles. Four years ago, there was only one 
incorporated city in the Canadian North- 
west. Land sells to-day at thirty dollars 
which five years ago was bought at one 
dollar an acre, one fifth paid down. 

Over one hundred and fifty thousand 
settlers came into Northwestern Canada in 
the year 1904-05. There were fifty-four 


nationalities of Europe represented, with a 
government total, admittedly not compre- 
hensive, of 146,266. 


In twelve months of 
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that fiscal year there entered through the 
one port of Portal, on the Soo Line, 121,765 
settlers, with 1,495 carloads of household 
goods. Last year there came also 33,700 
travelers, classified not as settlers but as 
tourists, of these 28,000 males, of whom 
an unknown number bought lands or en- 
tered homesteads. In April, 1905, 26,600 
settlers entered Northwest Canada, of these 
6,750 being Americans. Last April, 42,700 
crossed the line—11,000 of these were 
American settlers. The fall immigration 
runs about half as large as that of the 
spring. This of course, is the largest year 
to date. What next year’s figures may be 
no one seems willing to guess. 

Tempting as is the task, one dare not 
venture much more deeply into figures, and 
must summarize briefly by saying that 
during the current year 160,000 to 200,000 
settlers will move into Western Canada. 
That does not seem very large as against 
a million immigrants landed at our own 
Ellis Island. But of these latter not ten 
per cent. go to the West to farm. Of the 
Canadian immigrants, more than ninety 
per cent. move to the West upon the 
farms. They are going to make a coun- 
try there. How great that country will 
be is one of the swift stories of the im- 
mediate future. 

| remember that as | looked out of the 
car window at the station where a well- 
wisher from Idaho left us, far out in West- 
ern Alberta, I saw a steam traction engine, 
with a vast gang of breaking plows, turn- 
ing over the sod and exposing the fresh 
black soil. There were many buffalo 
wallows still visible in the sod, hundreds of 
them, and the giant plow was turning them 
under carelessly. Was that the frontier 
passing? Perhaps. Was the woman who 
hoped the traveler would “make a good 
selection of land” the mother of future 
rulers of the land which is supplanting the 
frontier? Perhaps. Lost, one frontier? 
Found, one real human democracy? __Per- 
haps. Lost, the Canadian and the Ameri- 
can West? Found, a new country better 
than either Canada or the United States? 
Perhaps. It is hard to say that; yet to the 
mind of any American who has noted our 
own industrial and political history for the 
last few years that shameful admission will 
arise perforce. He will be obliged: to say, 
Perhaps. . . oA o-* ¢ BO! gap tee DS) saree 
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Stopped by Winter’s hoary hand, 
The mountain brooklet lingers; 
Then beckoned on by that of Spring, 

It trickles through his fingers. 


—W. QUACKENBUSH. 
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LATFTLE OUTDOOR STORIES 


THE WONK 


A CHARACTER STUDY OF A STRANGER 


BY CHARLES LORRIMER 





IF all mean specimens of 
doghood the Wonk was 
the meanest, both in ap- 
pearance and character 
9\\| —so far as we could ever 
wi judge of the stranger 
BS during the three years 
of his lodging with us. Though he was 
continually in and out of our doors and 
on and off our hearth rugs, we never 
became intimately acquainted with him. 
He remained to the end of his stay as 
strange and incomprehensible in the work- 
ings of his canine mind, as on. that first 
winter night when he scratched piteously 
at the outer gate and the gate-keeper let 
him in, pleading for him with Chinese per- 
sistency and quoting innumerable exam- 
ples from Confucius to prove that the 
coming of a stranger was a lucky event 
and should be welcomed. 

We felt it imprudent to gainsay the 
Master, and reluctantly admitted the mis- 
erable little creature. His figure was thin 
and ill-proportioned, his coat rough and 
uakempt, his sharp eyes strange and for- 
bidding. We could fancy sometimes that 
the whole story of the keenest struggle for 
existence ever dog knew was written in 
them, but never did we receive the slightest 
clew either to his former circumstances or 
his past history. No loving owner ever 
claimed our share of good luck, and the 
Wonk remained a year with us, fattening 
and gaining in every way—except morally. 

During these long months of peace and 
plenty, he showed not the faintest traces 
of gratitude for the assured livelihood 
which must have meant so much to a street 
dog. Nor did he apparently feel any 
awakening sense of responsibility toward 
his benefactors. One night, for instance, 
when thieves broke into the back premises, 
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he never vouchsafed us the simplest bark 
of warning—though we had reason to be- 
lieve that his sharp, inquisitive eyes fol- 
lowed all their doings. This behavior was 
disgraceful, and we showed our utter con- 
tempt for our pensioner by banishing him 
to the kitchen. 

But if we hoped to shame the creature 
into a sense of decency by this means, we 
were much mistaken. The Wonk was in- 
tensely relieved, and gave us plainly to 
understand that he had lain upon our 
hearth rugs with toleration rather than de- 
light. He had submitted to our overtures 
of affection, but he had never returned 
one friendly tail-wag. These demonstra- 
tive ways were not his ways. They grated 
continually upon his sober nature, and the 
congenial society of his own people more 
than compensated for the hardness of the 
kitchen floor. 

His pleasures, moderate and Oriental, 
were akin to those of his new circle. A 
bowl of rice spelled contentment, and the 
playing of his friend, the cook, upon a 
quaint little bamboo violin, rapture. The 
music was the only thing we had ever seen 
capable of breaking down the dog’s superb 
composure and rousing his emotions. 
What our sympathy and friendship could 
not do, the first falsetto note of the cook’s 
scraping violin accomplished. He was all 
gentleness as soon as its barbaric call 
reached his ears. Strange to say, our piano 
playing never made the least impression 
upon him. On the contrary it irritated 


him vaguely, and he would stalk indig- 


~ 


nantly out of the room as if disgusted with 
a performer who obstinately chose such an 
unpleasant instrument. 

As time went on, the dog’s love of the 
music stimulated his interest in the musi- 
cian, till he positively gave signs of affec- 
tion for the cook—though he was always 
wonderfully shy of our seeing them. We 
would catch him occasionally, nevertheless, 
performing certain gracious deeds for his 
patron’s little child, who lived on the 
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premises, but who rambled often abroad 
with all the venturesome spirit of its five 
years. If the baby chose the busy street 
for a playground, the Wonk constituted 
himself her companion and protector. He 
it was who, when she fell in her stiff, wad- 
ded, winter clothes and lay in the dust as 
helpless as a beetle on its back, gave the 
gentle tug to pull her upright again—stalk- 
ing away shamefacedly afterward for 
fear of being seen indulging in the softer 
emotions. The child appeared to under- 
stand this modesty instinctively, for she 
never attempted grateful pats or caresses. 

Yet unconsciously she repaid his watch- 
ful services at last by reversing our judg- 
ment of his forbidding character. Had it 
not been for his relations with her the 
Wonk would have gone down to his death 
misunderstood—branded as a poor, mean 
pariah. She roused him to commit the 
one crowning action of his life 

It happened ene hot morning. The 
sun’s rays beat dows. like arrows of molten 
gold. 

Since early breakfast the cook had de- 
voted himself to practising weird little 
melodies, while the Wonk listened, gently 
moaning in time to the music. He was 
at the white heat of emotion, so enthralled 
by the sounds that for once he forgot the 
child. She had toddled out into the street 
to play, and was deep in the mysteries 
of dust castles. Suddenly he remembered 
with a start. Some gentle sound must 
have roused him, some far-away danger 
bark imperceptible to human ears, for he 
slipped away from the fascinating music 
(a thing which in all his dog-days he had 
never done before) out into the street. 
Once there his inscrutable little eyes looked 
searchingly up and down. They fixed on 
the child not far off and on a little crowd 
just beyond her—a little group of dogs 
snapping and quarreling together—the 
most common of phenomena in a Chinese 
village street. 

Usually he paid no attention to affairs 
which did not concern him. He was far 
too selfish to be drawn into any dispute, 
too lazy to exert any canine diplomacy for 
the well-being of his neighbors. But on 
this occasion, by some subtle instinct, he 
scented danger for the child. The other 
dogs were approaching her, and she, in- 
terested, was toddling slowly forward to 
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meet them. The Wonk made a quick de- 
cision. His whole body taut with fear, 
he scudded away over the ground into the 
midst of the snarling, snapping heap. 
One dog—a gaunt, slovenly, black fellow 
with an unmistakable look of frenzy in his 
eyes—was already ahead of the rest and 
close to the child. He opened his dripping 
mouth viciously as she put out her hand 
quickly to push him away. 

But the Wonk was quicker. He threw 
himself upon the intruder. His long teeth 
fastened in its side, distracted the crazed 
creature from the child, and together the 
two raced away down the street snapping, 
tearing, clutching, holding each other. 
The noise of the struggle and the sharp 
crash of the cook’s violin upon the stone 
courtyard drew us to the windows in time 
to see a party of men armed with long 
bamboo poles rush past, shouting ‘Mad 
dog! Mad dog!” In the midst of the 
uproar the child stood quietly crying, while 
the father comforted her with gentle whis- 
perings. 

The end of the Wonk’s life was as the 
beginning— humble and obscure. We, 
knowing him to be tainted by the bite of 
his mad enemy, greatly feared lest habit 
bring him back to harm those, uncon- 
sciously, he had given his life tosave. But 
no, the same cold indifference shrouded 
his death as his life. 

He died as he had lived—alone. 

Some days afterward the body was 
found, convulsed and mournful; a pitiful 
sight huddled in the corner of a deserted 
alley-way. It was as if he chose the place 


‘ with a last little gleam of pride that the 


final emotions of his frenzy might not be 
observed. : 

We carried him home with something 
of real grief in our hearts, forgetting the 
meanness of his character, thinking only of 
the heroism. Under a tree peony in the 
garden the cook scooped out a shallow 
grave. There he was laid with much pomp 
and ceremony. A Buddhist priest from 
the temple across the way came to recite 
a special incantation on behalf of the spirit; 
an acolyte beat loudly upon a gong to 
frighten away demons, and the cook’s as- 
sistant fired off a string of noisy little red 
crackers. When this ceremony was over 
a shining pile of silver money—the con- 
ventional gift to the dead—was heaped be- 











fore the tiny mound. Then the Wonk’s 
child-companion toddled forward with a 
lighted “punk” in her hand. Swaying un- 
certainly on her feet, she approached the 
grave and solemnly placing the fire to the 
offering, let free delicate feathers of smoke 
such as the Chinese poetically call “the 
breath of thankfulness.” 


ROPES AND SILVER-TIPS 
BY ROY SHARPE 


HE “Hundred and One” outfit was 
crossing the divide from the head of 
the Little Missouri westerly onto the Little 
Powder River, in northeastern Wyoming. 
The mess wagon and beef herd had been 
sent on ahead in the afternoon, with in- 
structions to encamp on Cottonwood Creek, 
near its confluence with Little Powder 
River, while the other men were to make 
one more round-up on Prairie Creek, a 
tributary of the Little Missouri, before 
crossing. The round-up was held in sight 
of the “D” ranch and worked for about 
thirty head of beef cattle, with which the 
men started on horses already tired after a 
forty-mile ride, for Cottonwood Creek, fol- 
lowing up Prairie Creek to its head and in- 
tending to travel thence down the westerly 
slope. 
Before reaching the divide, and with the 
D” ranch still in view, two full-grown 
silver-tip bears were started from a wild 
plum thicket, where they had been for- 
aging for fruit, and set out up the creek, 
in the direction of Mitchell Creek, five or 
six miles away and nearly on the course 
the men were taking—an exceedingly 
rough region, where bear had been fre- 
quently encountered and where bear sign 
was always to be seen—on the Little Pow- 
der River side of the ridge. 

The bears were nearly half a mile away 
when the men discovered them, and looked 
like great shaggy dogs running up the long 
hillside. Two men were detailed to follow 
with the thirty recently gathered beef 
cattle, and the others started raipdly in 
pursuit, each fingering his rope expectantly 
and yelling with excitement. 

It was a lively race, starting in a mod- 
erately rolling country that became grad- 
ually more broken as Mitchell Creek was 
approached. The best horses soon left the 
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others, and in a few minutes the hurrying 
riders were scattered over a line a fourth 
of a mile long. One mile, two miles, were 
covered, and the distance between the 
leading horses and the bears was not per- 
ceptibly diminished. The latter were lop- 
ing along with slow, ungainly strides, and 
the element of speed in even a moderate 
degree was not suggested by a casual con- 
templation of their progress. Neverthe- 
less, three miles were run before the best 
of the horses came up with them, and at 
that the riders had to whip and spur 
vigorously to maintain the distance. 

Fully another mile was passed after the 
foremost riders caught up with the bears 
before the latter began to show the effects 
of the hard run. In the meantime the 
other cowboys had come up, several with 
ropes in their hands, and one after another 
tried long throws. Dick Foster fixed a 
loop over one of the animals so that one 
foreleg was thrust through it and the rope 
drawn tight across the shoulders. With 
the first strain the bear wheeled and in two 
bounds was so close that he was reaching 
for Foster’s horse with claws four inches 
long, before the horse could win clear, and 
inflicted long gashes on the thigh. Foster 
dropped the end of the rope, and it was 
quickly severed in two places by the bear’s 
teeth. 

Amazed at the bulk and _ surprising 
agility of the bears, which weighed eight 
hundred pounds apiece and were as lively 
as squirrels, and owing partly to the fear 
and exhaustion exhibited by their horses, 
the men deferred putting their original 
plans into execution, in the hope that 
circumstances would eventually be more 
propitious 

At this juncture there broke upon the 
men a realization that they were absolutely 
unarmed, lacking as it was in confirma- 
tion of what is popularly attributed to cow- 
punchers, there was not a firearm of any 
description in the party. The bears, 
frothing and covered with foam, were by 
this time growing weary, and would oc- 
casionally stop to snap and growl at the 
pursuers, throwing the cow-ponies into 
consternation and retreat, from which 
their riders restrained them with difficulty. 

This was in favor of the bears, and taking 
advantage of it, they would again press on 
in the direction of Mitchell Creek, where the 
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men knew there could be no hope of cap- 
turing them. The chase was advancing 
through a country of rapidly increasing 
ruggedness, covered with sage brush that 
nearly came up to the stirrups of the men, 
and furrowed by draws and gullies, not 
deep, but sometimes with precipitous sides, 
over which the bears tumbled in somer- 
saults, with a reckless absence of discrimi- 
nation, always alighting on their feet and 
scrambling up the opposite bank with as- 
tonishing alacrity, while the men had to 
choose their c-ossing with greater care. 

Attempts were made at times to divert 
the bears from the direction of Mitchell 
Creek and to get them out into more open 
ground, but they held stubbornly to their 
course, and would not tolerate any un- 
usual pressure, one way or the other. An- 
other summit was gained, ard the breaks 
of the creek, bristling with cedar and scrub 
pines, could be seen, little more than a mile 
away, across the next wide creek basin. 
In the upper part of the basin the herd of 
six hundred beeves were grazing toward 
Little Powder River, which was in sight 
a few miles to rhe northwest. 

The bears were not making headway so 
rapidly, and were displaying more temper, 
turning frequently and dashing at the 
horses, their muzzles bristling, and even 
the sinewy cow-horses, the most active on 
their feet of any in the world when fresh, 
jaded as they were, displayed embarrass- 
ment in dodging about the sage brush 
quickly enough to avoid the savage rushes. 
The men, learning mcre and more of bears 
and their ways, were keeping a respectful 
interval to the rear, and had almost en- 
tirely relinquished their endeavors to rope 
them. 

Gradually the bears slowed to a sham- 
bling trot, until they were within a few 
hundred yards of the creek bed, when they 
again broke into a run. The men, won- 
dering a little, whipped up and were in 
time to see them plunge headlong from an 
embankment fifteen feet high and disap- 
pear. 

Some of the men rode to the left, others 
to the right, to find a better crossing, 
expecting momentarily to see the bears 
burst into view in a last desperate endeavor 
to reach the Mitchell Creek jungle. But 
the bears had abandoned the race for the 
time and, separating, one of them had 
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turned up the creek bed, where he encoun- 
tered a party of the cowboys, whose horses, 
brought face to face with a charging fury, 
became frantic and involved a new peril 
by scaling embankments with their riders. 
The silver-tip kept on at a leisurely gallop 
several rods to a small pool, containing 
little more than a tubful of water, into 
which he splashed and began rolling and 
wallowing with much evident satisfaction, 
aparently oblivious to his enemies. In 
a moment a shout from down the creek 
bed tcld that the other bear had also found 
a water hole and was disporting himself 
similarly. 

Some one in the party then remembered 
that the horse-wrangler had a six-shooter 
in his bed on the wagon. One man was dis- 
patched to find camp and get the weapon, 
while the others watched the bears. 

The main herd were approaching slowly, 
and the two men on herd duty soon took 
in the situation. One of them, Turner 
McKenzie, came on a run, taking his rope 
down and shaking its coils free. The first 
bear he reached was laving himself and 
grunting contentedly, while three or four 
men were stationed about him on their 
horses, from seventy-five to a hundred anc 
fifty feet away. 

“Let me tie onto him,” shouted Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Wylie DeLashmette interposed. “Wait,” 
he said. “His head is toward you and 
away from me. Let me try first, and if | 
get my rope on his neck I’ll turn him end 
for end and keep him going, with a down- 
hill run, so you can get your rope on his 
hind feet.” 

DeLashmette approached the bear cau- 
tiously from the rear, coaxing his horse, 
and when he thought he was within the 
length of his forty-foot rope, swung and 
tossed the noose. It fell short a foot and 
struck the bear across the back. The 
action of that silver-tip was almost incredi- 
ble. With a roar and a spray of mud and 
water he left the pool and made straight 
at McKenzie. The latter wheeled his horse 
and his arms and legs worked like wind- 
mills in a gale, applying lash and spurs. 
At that the bear raked his horse’s hind- 
quarters savagely, followed perhaps fifty 
yards, stopped, looked sullenly after for an 
irstant, and returned at his own pace to 
the pool. McKenzie’s bear-lust subsided 
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suddenly. He did not look around until 
he had gone two hundred yards, when he 
saw the bear again throwing the muddy 
water over his back and sides. 

The wagon was only about two miles 
away, and the messenger soon returned 
with the revolver—a rusty, long-neglected 
.44, from which two inches of the barrel 
had been sawed without replacing the sight. 

At the first shot the bear left his wallow 
like a rocket, steering for DeLashmette’s 
horse. But the horse was alert, and a 
series of retreats and advances was inau- 
gurated by DeLashmette and the bear, 
the other men keeping as far in the back- 
ground as their excitement would admit of, 
recognizing an added danger in the partial- 
ly dismantled six-shooter. DeLashmette 
would fire at every opening, empty the gun 
and reload. Every time he fired the bear 
would drop to the ground, and the next 
instant would spring to his feet running, 
sometimes in DeLashmette’s direction, 
sometimes up or down one of the numerous 
gullies, finally running into a deep wash- 
out, overgrown with ash, choke-cherry, 
wild-rose and buffalo-berry bushes and 
vines. It was a pit of the kind common 
to a gumbo country, fifteen or eighteen 
feet deep, and almost sheer on all sides. 
DeLashmette rode around it several times, 
seeking another shot. The men shouted 
at him to “crawl in after.” At last from 
an eminence he could see the bear, sitting 
up at the bottom and trying to observe 
things. He fired, and the bear dropped 
into a huddle. 

Twenty minutes elapsed, and DeLash- 
mette and the other men were waiting for 
further indications of life. There being 
no movements, the question was asked, 
“Who'll go down after the bear?” 

DeLashmette volunteered, and one of 
the others let him down with a rope that 
was secured to the saddle horn, it being 
understood that ke should be hauled back 
quickly in case of surprise. 

As DeLashmette stooped over the animal 
an eddying current of air, or possibly a last 
convulsion, raised the long hair on the 
bear’s neck and shoulders. DeLashmette 
sprang back, dropped the rope, tripped 
on a vine and fell, creating a vast commo- 
tion. The horses at the top stampeded 
with ‘loud snorting, and the rope was 
dragged into the sage brush, two hun- 
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dred yards away. Some of the men dis- 
mounted and ran back to rescue De- 
Lashmette, and reached the brink to see 
him, breathless and hatless, scaling the 
side through the brush, his face scratched 
and bleeding from contact with the briars. 
He nearly reached the top before learning 
his mistake. The bear had been lifeless 
nearly half an hour, his hide punctured by 
fourteen bullets, some of which had passed 
entirely through the carcass. 

“Doc” Long, the foreman, killed the 
other bear with five or six well-directed 
shots, 

The men regarded their ropes with airs 
of disgust. 


BACK TO BOYLAND 
BY E. CRAYTON McCANTS 


AWOKE. Somehow the world seemed 
very still, even for the bachelor quar- 
ters where David and I now lodge. David 
is my law-partner and my brother as well. 
Going to my window I opened it. No 
wonder the sounds of the street had seemed 
dull and muffled. A snow had fallen— 
four inches of it—a big thing for the Caro- 
lina country and the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge range. Twenty yards from the 
window a negro was passing, an outer 
wrapping of gunny sacks serving him for 
leggings and overshoes; behind the negro 
a small yellow dog was wallowing strenu- 
ously along. 

I do not know what it was—perhaps the 
crisp tang of the air, perhaps the wide 
stretch of unaccustomed whiteness—that 
took me so sharply back to the days of 
my boyhood and to a certain old plantation 
that David and I know of, but the fact 
remains that for just one moment | had a 
reminiscent vision of snow-clad fields and 


‘clamoring curs and of two boys with a 


gun, and, forgetting my dignity and my 
professional reserve, I gave a whoop that 
set the yellow dog barking and brought 
David grunting and grumping out of bed. 
David is a good fellow, but he is growing 
baldheaded and fat and lazy and he doesn’t 
like to get up quite as well as he should. 
But David was spry enough when we 
two lived at the Mallonby place along with 
mother and Grandmother Mallonby. We 
moved to the old half-worn-out farm just 
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after father died, and we were rather poor, 
but really being unused to looking out 
for ourselves we thought our poverty 
deeper than it was. That is to say mother 
felt that way. Mother, you see, had been 
reared in the old days of plenty when there 
were “a hundred negroes on the place,” 
and when the big silver-gilt carriage in 
the “‘carriage-house” was kept busy going 
to and fro. 

But with grandmother it was different. 
To her the fat days of prosperity had come 
merely as an incident. Born in the pre- 
ceding century, she had touched hands with 
the pioneers and knew what real hardship 
meant. In her way grandmother was a 
notable woman. What a fund of expe- 
riences and stories she had, and how won- 
derful it seemed that away back in her 
girlhood before the cotton gin had been 
invented she had been accustomed to pick 
the seeds from the cotton with her fingers 
ere she could spin it and weave it into 
cloth. Even when we knew her, grand- 
mother seemed quite old-fashioned, for 
she disliked lamps and spun with her own 
hands the wicks for her candles which she 
made by pouring melted tallow into 
molds. But she was a good companion— 
in the long winter evenings she told us 
stories, and her busy spinning-wheel sang 
wonderful songs to us—and she looked 
very competently after all the little busi- 
ness of the place. 

Aside from grandmother, however. the 
old farm held a mighty appeal for two 
such hardy lads as David and |. A full 
mile square it lay—a mile of broomsedge 
and briar and valley and hill—and little we 
boys cared that it was mostly overgrown 
land and waste. Ours at need the mongrel 
curs that the negroes owned, ours the old 
musket converted into a muzzle-loading 
shotgun, ours the ridges with the purple 
lights and the acorns dropping from the 
oaks, ours the darkness of the night with 
the starlight falling through. 

There was interest, too, about the house. 
Sometimes we wandered into the loom- 
room and into the kitchen and took stock 
of the queer obsolete machines and the 
out-of-date cooking utensils that were 
resting peacefully there. The fireplace 
of the kitchen was built massively of stone 
and required a half tree-trunk for a stick; 
the looms were of wood, weighted with 
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stone, and fashioned clumsily. As for 
cooking vessels there were “spiders” and 
“trivets” and “skillets” and “hoes.” | 
lay you a wager that to-day a “bread- 
hoe” would puzzle the courts. 

Ah, the old plantation! Where others 
saw but worn-out fields and trees and 
streams and masses of useless rubbish, 
David and I found treasures gleaned from 
the ages set in the midst of a beautiful 
land that teemed with wonders and was 
spread with the only true cloth of gold. 

It was in our second year of residence 
there that the great snow came, and there- 
by hangs this tale at least. Healthy 
enough lads were David and I, and to us 
the annual Christmas turkey was a thing to 
be anticipated. Christmas without the 
turkey would have seemed to us like 
Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left 
out. 

But in that year to which I refer the 
poultry had not thriven, our turkeys had 
died prematurely, and to buy «a bird was 
contrary to the principles of Grandmother 
Mallonby’s economy. So when the first of 
December came David and | conferred 
together and agreed that the immediate 
prospect was indeed disheartening. Be-_ 
ing younger than my brother, I was quite 
ready to utterly despair, but whatever 
may be David’s economy of effort now, 
he was then full of restless and somewhat 
reckless energy. 

I sat upon a stone and looked down at 
my feet hopelessly, but he scratched his 
head and stamped and twisted himself 
about. 

“Seems like we just "bliged to have a 
turkey,” he remarked after a pause. 

I found no comfort in his words. I had 
yet to learn that the pressure of one’s 
necessity has much to do with the supply- 
ing of his demand. On the next day, 
however, David led me far afield. To me 
the trip seemed but an extension of our 
usual erratic wanderings, but David had an 
end in view. Leisurely and with many 
excursions aside we went down the “spring 
path,” investigated an empty hornets’ 
nest, crossed the ridge, skirted a belt of 
pines and came after many adventures to 
the white-oak trees by the “ Big Swamp,” 
where the ripe brown acorns lay thick 
beneath the fallen leaves. When I had 
filled my pockets with the acorns I would 
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have gone on along the cattle-paths through 
the brushwood and have climbed the op- 
posite slope, but David stayed me. Then 
he walked round and round the oak-trees 
in widening circles and came at last to a 
damp, sandy spot at the side of a ditch. 
Here he stopped and called me. 

“See here,” he said wiih suppressed 
excitement, “they were just here yester- 
day.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Why turkeys!” he ejaculated. 
do you reckon I’m huntin’ for?” 

There was no hesitating after that. The 
hills lay far-stretched and fair in t 1e pale 
winter sunlight, the crows hung cawing 
over the pines and the gliding creek-water 
murmured melliflouously, but we heed-d 
none of these things, for the imagination cf 
youth is sanguine and already we beheld 
ourselves as worthy rivals of Nimrod, and 
each like him a “mighty hunter before 
the Lord.” So with hurrying feet we 
raced through the swamp, over the hills 
again and along the long path that led 
us home. 

“Grandmother,” we cried as we arrived, 
“we've got ’em! we’ve found the Christ- 
mas turkeys sure!” 

She looked at us over her spectacles, as- 
tonishment and mild amusement mingling 
in her eyes. 

“Why boys,” she reminded us, “we 
haven’t any turkeys. The last of ours 
died nigh a week and a half ago.” 

“T know,” answered David breathlessly, 
“| know—but these are wild ones.” 

“Wild ones?” queried grandmother 
doubtfully. 

“Yes,” replied David, “we—we saw 
their tracks.” 

They laughed at us, of course, but we 
pleaded for a week. We had been allowed 
to take the oid musket into the nearby 
fields to shoot at rabbits, but to mother’s 
timid mind a trip after wild turkeys in 
the dusk of a wintry morning was another 
matter altogether. But at last grand- 
mother came to the rescue. 

“Let them go,” she advised. “To be 
sure it’s a fooiish trip, but they’ve taken it 
so much to heart.” 

How many times we oiled the old musket 
on the afternoon preceding our hunt | 
dare not say, but as evening came on the 
wind rose high and great gray feathery 
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clouds came floating down from the north. 
We were sick at heart when we went to 
bed for if it rained we were forbidden to 
go. 

Next morning we were early astir. 

‘Rainin’, Billy?” asked David, hopping 
about on the icy floor. 

I thrust back the heavy shutter. Cold 
and white and still a new world lay 
stretched before me. 

“Snow!” I cried. “Snow!” 

By the light of one of grandmother’s 
tallow candles we huddled silently into our 
clothes, then with David bearing the gun 
we descended cautiously and stepped out 
into the yard. Everything was still, 
also during the night the wind had changed 
and the clear sky was spangled with stars. 
We whistled. One by one the dogs, 
cringing and whimpering, came to our 
call, and then with high hope in our 
hearts we set out across the fields. 

How slowly we seemed to travel upon 
the unused footing of the snow! Scarcely 
had we reached the nearest hillcrest before 
the stars grew pale and a red light rising 
in the east told of the coming dawn. We 
went on for a space; then with seeming 
dignity the sun came up and stared at 
us across the pines. Throughout the way 
the dogs kept close to our heels, step- 
ping in our tracks and shivering. 

Having arrived at the swamp we 
stopped. Everything was very still, for 
the snow comes as a surprise to southern 
animals and birds and they rarely stir after 
a snow-storm until hunger drives them 
forth. This absence of life and movement, 
however, we had by no means foreseen, 
and for the moment we stood forlorn and 
at a loss. We knew nothing of turkey- 
hunting, and now we could not find even the 
tracks which hitherto we had seen. But 
soon we plucked up courage. Somewhere 


‘David had read something about deer- 


hunting with its accompanying “runways” 
and “stands” and “drives.” 

“This is where they pass,” he told me. 
“| know it is ‘cause we found the tracks 
right here. You take the dogs, Billy, and 
go up above and drive down. When you 
run ‘em out, /’/] shoot ’em.” 

I carried out the plan. Calling to the 
half-dozen mongrels that. had followed 
us I skirted the hillsides and came, after 
a tramp of a mile, to a spot where a patch 





of cultivated land trenched upon the 
tangled thickets of the lower “bottom.” 
Between David’s position and mine there 
was a long stretch of briars, weeds and 
thorn-bushes, broken here and there by 
a thick growth of stunted pine. This, 
to my inexperienced eyes, seemed as likely 


as any place to shelter the quarry; so I- 


went no further. 

With a true huntsman’s whoop and 
halloo I put the dogs in. The long walk 
had warmed them and me, and the brush- 
wood sheltered us after a fashion from the 
force of the cutting wind. From the 
start the dogs worked eagerly and when 
a sudden yelp gave me notice that game 
had been found, I was not in the least 
surprised. The fact that the turkeys 
might be elsewhere had not occurred to me 
at all. 

The dogs had a strain of foxhound in 
them, and the turkeys were swift footed— 
for be it known that a wild turkey will 
not take wing in earnest before a dog, like 
it does when disturbed by a man, but will 
trust to its speed instead, and will fly only 
when hard pressed. That it was the tur- 
keys which the dog had scented I never 
doubted, and I gave the signal for the 
chase. 

Have you ever heard the babbling of 
the “track dogs”? Do you know that 
world-old music and the thrill of it—the 
bell-like clamorings, and the echoes ring- 
ing from the pines? If so, you know what 
I felt as | went down the leng ottom in 
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the wake of the scurrying pack. Once the 
music broke and a dog snapped sharply, 
at which | saw a brown mass rise, skim 
the weed tops, and drop to the earth again. 

I could not contain myself. Loud and 
long rang my view-halloo. The snow 
sifted into my boots, and the thorns and 
briars tore my face, but all that was 
nothing. The turkeys were ahead—l, 
myself, had seen them there. 

Truly the turkeys were ahead, for a 
boy’s faith and a boy’s blind luck had sent 
me direct to their hiding-place. On and 
on and on; now | dodged through a bram- 
ble thicket, now I stumbled over a fallen 
log, but in a moment | was up again, and 
always the dogs were mouthing excitedly, 
and the turkeys held well ahead. Then 
suddenly there broke into view the tops 
of the white-oaks—it was now or never— 
there was a crash and a thunderous roar. 

I stopped abruptly. I saw the smoke go 
up, and I heard the echoes vaguely wan- 
dering across the snow-covered hills. 
For the first time a fear assailed me, and 
my great faith waned. What if David 
had missed! 

I rushed forward, breaking heavily, 
through the thickets. As I cleared the 
last, | saw two big turkeys—dead—then 
David lying prone in the snow with a very 
large bruise on his face. When he saw 
me he sat up. 

“| got two,” he cried in triumph, “and 
if 1 had ju:t put a little more powder in, 
I b’lieve I’d a got the whole drove!” 
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LABRADOR 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT 


DRAWING BY N. C. WYETH 


HEN Ellison moved from 
~y the mouth of the For- 
\ teau, Labrador, to Port 
Saunders, Newfound- 
land, in order to trap 
lobsters for the canning 
factory, he aroused en- 
mity among the lobster fishermen there. 

“What t’ devvil do un want acomin’ to 
us’s waters?” Mat Wheeler grumbled to a 
group of men that squatted on the rickety 
dock one Sunday afternoon. 

“Might ’a stayed to cod haulin’, ’stead 
o’ tryin’ to take us’s money!” another 
answered. 

They were silent then, these great rough 
men of Newfoundland, whose lives and 
existence depend on the whims and fancies 
of the ocean, whose money is made by 
gathering the crawling, great crabs from 
beneath its surface. In the warm sunlight 
they seemed more gaunt, more tired than 
ever, but their eyes were sharp and keen 
with that clear depth only found in eyes 
that have to see by night almost as well as 
by day, that have to look far outside and 
judge the weather, that have to be quick 
to note “signs.” 

Behind them the houses of the village 
shone in the soft lights, and the stench of 
decaying lobster bodies, uncovered in great 
heaps by the low tide, was wafted here 
and there in the faint breeze. But they 
were used to it. 

To the east, straight down Ingarnachoix 
Bay, the waters, blue and scarcely rippling, 
stretched away towards the Labrador coast, 
one long interminable surface, unmarred by 
swell, because the sullen rolls of the Straits 





do not run inside. Some clouds drifted 
over the heavens, moving with almost un- 
noticeable motion. Anchored abreast of 
the dock were a score of fishing boats, and 
rising huge among their puny forms the 
hull and spars of a trading schooner. The 
scene, peaceful and quiet, seemed a sooth- 
ing draught to men who fight the elements 
year in, year out, adjusting themselves to 
its requirements, watching their chances, 
and taking many, always. The lighthouse 
on the point stuck up from the gray rocks 
like a white finger, the curtains drawn over 
the lenses shining by reflection. 

Lobster cars, full of the succulent fish 
to be boiled, stripped from their shells and 
packed in tins, hung low to the water, their 
top gratings sousing when little ripples 
broke against them. 

On both sides of the bay the wooded 
shores were green with the small growth of 
pine and fir; the hues dwindling to a cold 
gray beyond, where nothing but the rock 
and great shingle withstands the fury of 
autumnal gales and the fierce grinding of 
winter ice. 

Wheeler got out his pipe slowly, one leg 
stretched out, that he might shove his big 
hand in his pocket for a plug of tobacco. 


- He wrangled little hunks from it with a 


dull knife and crumbled them between his 
palms, scraped a match and puffed stolidly. 
The others waited. 

“B’ God, boys—” he smoked hard, the 
blue cloud issuing from his lips in dribbles, 
“—Jet us cut away his buoys!” 

“Un’ll lose all t’ traps?” Ezekia Nelson 
mumbled suggestively. 

“Ay, an’ un’ll go back to Forteau t’ 
cod-haulin’ an’ leave us-s t’ our lobsters 
then ” 
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“T’ere’s room fur all o’ uns, Mat, on t’ 
Bay.” 

Wheeler glowered at Nelson. “Ay, an’ 
sp’osen t’ere be room? Ah’m no zayin’ 
t’ere b’aint, but t’ man has t’ luck, an’ gits 
more lobesters than any 0” we.” 

“Iss t’at hiss fault or ourn?” Ezekia was 
a fair man, and saw things only in their 
best light. 

“Don’ know whose fault, but t’. Boss 
sayz un catches more lobesters ’n we, ’n 
sayz un’ll cut t’ price on we ef we do-na 
git more lobesters ’n him.” 

Several heads nodded solemnly. 

“Mat ha’ right,” Drisco announced 
“Ellison’ll cut de prices on we, zure.” 

Wheeler stood up, knocking the ashes 
from his pipe on a weather-worn string 
piece. “Shall us-s run un out?” 

A long pause. 

“Un’s got a woman an’ bo’y t’ feed, 
Mat,” Nelson said gravely. 

The other leered at him, “An’ aint we 
uns got womin an’ childer t’ feed, too? 
Yer a fool, ’Zeke, wi’ a fambily o’ seven t’ 
talk bout odder men’s womin.” 

Wheeler walked to the end of the dock, 
the old boards creaking under his weight, 
and spat angrily on the still water. He 
watched the tiny ripples tremble away. 

“No,” he shouted then, swinging on his 
heel, “I’ll ha’ no prices cut for me by 
Jack Ellison. We uns’ll cut hiss buoys 
wance, an’ t’at’ll do it.” 

The crowd shuffled their feet. They did 
not like this forcing a man out by the loss 
of his entire set of traps, hired from the 
factory. One by one they gave in then, 
remembering their own families—all but 
Nelson. He jumped up, shook his fist at 
Wheeler. 

“T’ll ha’ no hand 7’ thiss dirty bu’sness. 
T’ man’s got all t’ right we uns have.” He 
strode away up the dusty path to the 
village. 

The men stared after him sulkily; then 
Mat followed, and caught up Nelson, 
grabbing him by the shoulder. 

“Mind me what me be sayin’, ’Zekia 
Nelson, ef you un ’fraid o’ Jack Ellison, 
that be a’right, but do na tell un ’bout t’ 
buoys, man, ye mind?” 

Nelson’s face changed with a suddenness 
that startled the other. He shook off 
Wheeler’s hand roughly. 

“You be a liar, Mat Wheeler, fur well y’ 


know I fear’d no man, but there’s some’at 
y’ do’n know, an’ that’s thiss—” he 
stuck his chin forward aggressively his eyes 
shining in the sunlight, “I wass borned 
honest, I’ve so lived honest, an’ | haint 
*goin’ to hev’ no mixin’ wi’ y’ w’en y’ go 
for to try ruinin’ a honest man like Ellison. 
That’s my word. As for tellin’; h’it aint 
no fishin’ o’ mine; I’ll do as | wellH—damn 
—please.” 

Wheeler laughed sneeringly, he dared no 
more because he remembered a certain 
fight between Nelson and a big Swede from 
an American schooner; he had a vivid 
recollection also of what the short heavy 
man before him had done to the Swede on 
that occasion. 

“Ye'll coome by a H—— of a lot ’bein’ 
bonest, hein?” 

Nelson’s characteristic good nature re- 
asserted itself; he smiled— Wall, la’ad, I 
haint so tur’ble bad these forty yearn bein’ 
honest,” and walked away. 

Mat watched him turn into the trim little 
garden about the wee white-washed house 
on the hillside. 

“We do no need y’,” he growled, “an-ny- 
way—go to H——!” 

He went back to the rest. For a long 
time they talked in whispers, while the sun 
sank, glowing and scarlet into a brilliant 
west. One by one the crowd dwindled till 
but a few were left. These too shuffled off 
in the gloaming and the old dock was de- 
serted; still save for the lap-lap of tiny 
wavelets and the gentle sithing sound made 
by the lobsters in the nearest car as they 
crawled in and out of water over each 
other. The shadows were superb by East 
River Mountain, lengthening, ever length- 
ening till their long dark fingers crept on 
the water. The evening lights were of that 
peculiar cold purple haze of summer in the 
Northland, beautiful in their gauze-like tex- 
ture, filmy and waving as the tinted clouds 
moved. A long streak of yellowed crimson 
bored its way into the night skies that rose 
out of the east, like a shaft of light in a 
mine. From across the bay came the 
vigorous qua-ack of sheldrakes, the harsh 
noise smoothed by distance. For a few 
minutes the houses stood out glowing- 
white against their dark background; then 
instantly they became vague blobs of gray 
on black as the sun disappeared in its nest 
of hot colors. The crimsons and scarlets 
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changed to soft blues and violet; the bright 
yellow to amber and deep orange, the 
dainty greens of the north and south merged 
into blue-black; and they were all gone. 

Flickering chill and far away the evening 
star cast its rays to earth. In groups of 
few, in masses, then in myriads, the suns of 
the night shone forth with mystic effect. 
From the windows of the houses yellow 
beams came warmly, and the noise of 
barking dogs, as they were fed, awoke the 
echoes that flung and re-flung themselves 
from the cliffs beyond. A glorious scene of 
peace and quiet. 

When the moon rose in full crescent, 
both tips pointed upward, Nelson, from his 
doorstep turned to his wife, “’T’ll be un dry 
month, Car’y.” He shut the door after 
him. 

Higher and higher till the houses cast no 
shadows, the moon climbed slowly, and 
everything was silent in the little village of 
Port Saunders, Newfoundland. 


Figures stole carefully to the dock when 
the white crescent was on the wane. 

“Sssht, man!” Wheeler hissed when 
Drisco dropped his oar on the dory bottom, 
the clatter seeming like small thunder in 
the stillness. Nine men got aboard their 
own boats anchored out, and cast off their 
moorings silently. Six boats vanished 
toward the outer bay, the faint creak of 
thole-pins becoming fainter till they were 
gone. Silence everywhere. 


“T’is a’goen’ to be un foine da-y, Kyrie.” 
Jack Ellison pulled on his long sea boots at 
the door of the shack, his temporary home 
on Ingarnachoix Bay. 

“A’, Jack, but may-b’ t’ wind’ll blow?” 

“°T’ll no blow so’s I can no haul de traps, 
Kyrie, my guess!” He laughed as he 
spoke, the same old Jack as of yore; huge, 
powerful and gay. ‘“I’s got mor’ lobesters 
dan anny o’ t’ rest, Kyrie.” 

She stared across the waters, that were 
clearer and clearer in the growing daylight. 
“Me hope un’ll allus do, Jack.” 

He kissed her, not roughly, but with the 
strong love of a nobleman of the sea. 

“Tell un to To’mie I'll bring un back a 
bit’ty lobester to play wi’.” 

She watched him clamber into his ‘boat, 


hoist his single sail, and move away to the 
weak breeze, toward the outer bay. 

“‘Un’s de bessis man out o’ Labrador,” 
she whispered to herself, going in again. 

It was a grand day, and Ellison whistled 
softly to the crinkling of water at the bows. 

“Un’ll be just good o’tside ter haul de 
traps thiss eleven ’clock maybe. ’Mornin’, 
Drisco,” as he passed the fisherman tugging 
with slow lifts at a line. 

“Mornin’,” the man answered, and 
looked after Ellison curiously, then bent to 
his work again with a meaningless grunt. 

The Kyrie E—Jack named all his boats 
after his wife—swung cleanly on, passing 
the great bowldered shores with even glide 
and good speed; for the breeze was freshen- 
ing. Into the East Bay and across it, 
round Big Point and out into the open 
Straits, Ellison held on, snuggled comfort- 
ably in the stern sheets, his feet resting on 
the stone ballast, arms leaning on the stout 
tiller. 

“1 do be have de luck, zure,’”’ he said 
aloud. ‘‘D’odders do-na git lobesters like 
me. I do-na knaw why ’tiss zo, but t’ God 
must be a-glad wi’ me.” 

His ranges—the big pine by the cliff and 
the peak of East Mountain—were coming 
into line. He stood up, easing away the 
sheet and shading his eyes, looking for his 
trap buoys. 

The glare on the twinkling waters was 
great; a path of molten silver and very 
broad. He came about, ducking under the 
boom as it slathered over the boat. She 
careened, steadied, then filled away. 

“T’ outside bu-ooy mus’ be ’bout here.” 

The pine and the peak were in line, and 
his Straits range was correct. He brought 
her into the wind, holding the boom away 
from him, and stared keenly over the 
depths that shone and rippled in the sun- 
light. No black speck of a trap buoy any- 


“where. Nothing but the expanse of sea, 


unbroken and rolling with a gentle ground 
swell from the north, 

“Zure my eyes be bad, I guess.” 

He kept away and beat up and down for 
hours. Not a buoy could he find. 

The sun reached its height, and began to 
recede from the upper heavens. Still he 
sought, tacking back and forth, searching 
every acre of his lobster grounds. His 
noonday meal lay untouched in the shadow 
of the middle thwart. 
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At last he knew what had been done, and 
sat down, his eyes aching from the strain of 
continual looking, his heart saddened. 

““D’ey’ve cut my bu-ooys,” he muttered 
apathetically. 

The boat drifted and slatted; he, with 
inead between his hands, heedless in the 
stern. Of a sudden he jumped up. 

“| do-na knaw who done dis, but, by t’ 
God, I'll settle wi’ un.” 

He took his course for home. 

“°T’Il mean my work wi’ t’ factory,” he 
muttered; “| ain’t got no money fur to buy 
more traps. Kyrie, Kyrie—” he con- 
tinued with a deep groan, “d’ey’s done me, 
zure. But—” his voice trembled with 
anger—‘“‘I’ll settle wi’ ’em fust afore we 
hass to go back ter Forteau.” 

He reached the little shack by the shore 
just as the sun was setting, crimson-glori- 
ous in the west, and the clouds a melody of 
harmonious colors. Kyrie was waiting for 
him. 

“Hass un done well thiss day?” she called 
before his boat struck the shingle. 

He looked at her silently, and she saw 
the expression on his face. 

“T’ere’s some’at de matter, Jack?” 

“Aye!” he sprang on the beach, “Aye— 
t’ere’s much t’ matter.” 

“Whut is’t, man?” 

“No matter, Kyrie, no matter whut 
tiss.” He would not sadden ber yet. 
“Give un some’at t’ eat, girl.” 

She placed boiled cod and lobster before 
him, and a dipper of steaming tea. He ate 
and drank feverishly, gulping the food. 

“| be goin’ ‘cross ter t’ Port.” 

She, who knew him so well, felt the fury 
in his voice; was frightened by the look in 
his eyes. 

“Whut for t’iss time o’ night?” 

“No matter, Kyrie—no matter.” 

He drew his rough sleeve over his mouth, 
stalked to the boat, pushed off and sailed 
toward Port Saunders. She watched him, 
as always, till his canvas was but a blur in 
the evening purple lights. 

“T’ere’s bad doin’s, | 
whispered brokenly. 


know,” she 
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The dock at Port Saunders held the same 
crowd of lobstermen as the night before, 
all but Mat Wheeler, and when darkness 
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fell, shrouding the distances envaguing the 
forests, he too came down, smoking, his 
great paws thrust in his pockets, cap 
akimbo, boots rattling loudly on the tim- 
bers. 

“’Twass a good job, boys,” he announced 
slowly, “sixty-wan buoys cut an’ sixty-wan 
traps gone to H——.” He puffed and 
puffed, then—“That’ll do fur him thiss 
trip—I guess.” 

No one answered. The massive faces 
were expressionless in the gloom, appearing 
through it like white masks. 

“Ain’t ye glad we done it—now come— 
ans’er?” Wheeler squatted on a string 
piece. 

No sound, not a word or a whisper from 
these simple fishermen. Those that had 
taken part in the cutting of Ellison’s buoys 
were silent; the rest did not care to speak. 

“Cod hooks!’ Wheeler growled, “arter 
my given ye t’ plan an’ ye doin’ of it, ye’r 
ashamed ter say ye’r glad!” 

“Ay!” Nelson said with slow precision, 
“Ay, an’ well they mought be ashamed!” 

Wheeler sprang to his feet, moved over 
to where Nelson was sitting, “ Ye coward, 
y’ that dassent say y’r glad!” 

Nelson, still sitting, looked up. 

“Take it back, Mat Wheeler.” 

“1 no take back nuthin’.” 

“T’ll gie ye wan more chance; take—it 
—back!” Nelson stood up, pocketing his 
pipe as he spoke. 

Murmurs came from the group. 

“Take it back, Mat!” was to be heard 
here and there. 

Wheeler was stung to the quick. He, the 
leader always at Port Saunders, to take 
back his word—no! ' 

“I do-na take back what I said!” 

How it was done not one man could tell. 
All they saw was a whirlwind of sledge- 
hammer blows from which Wheeler emerged 
staggering, bleeding from his mouth and 
nose. 

“’Nough, ’Zeke, ‘nough!” some one 
shouted. 

Nelson was thoroughly aroused. ‘Not 
till I kills him!” he snarled, striking with 
all his great strength, No one dared inter- 
fere, and Wheeler, groggy, weakly tried to 
parry the blows that showered on his 
head and face. 

“Keep him off fur God’s sake!” he 
screamed. 
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Noone moved. Nelson closed with him. 
A sharp wrestle, a heave and a loud splash. 

“Thar’—curse ye, that'll do fur ye!” 
Panting, livid in the night light with fury, 
Nelson stood at the edge of the dock watch- 
ing the struggles of the nearly unconscious 
Wheeler in the deep water below. 

Drisco Beldon ran toward the dock 
side. 

“Stan’ back, Drisco! He’s got it now, 
an’ I ‘low no man to undo my work!” 
’Zeke’s huge fists clenched with his words. 
His whole figure was one of enormous 
strength; standing there in the starlight, 
his massive shoulders loomed aggressively, 
and his breathing was plainly audible. 
Drisco fell back. Not a sound save for the 
gurgling and feeble splashing of the man in 
the water, broke the deep, chill silence. 
Nelson watched Wheeler grow weaker and 
weaker. 

Then, as a wraith on the tiny breeze, a 
sail appeared close to. No one had seen it 
come. 

Ellison heard the drowning man, jammed 
his tiller over and slid up to him. 

“Keep away, thar’!” Nelson growled. 

“ Keep ‘way, iss it?” Jack shouted back, 
his hand on Wheeler’s coat collar—‘Thiss 
man’s a’drownin’! Don’t y’ know it?” 
He lifted Mat aboard. 

“I’m dam’ed!” ’Zeke whispered. 

The others crowded about as Ellison 
landed, the half-dead man in his arms. 

“Ye be a foine lot, a-settin’ thar’ when 
thiss pore feller be a-drownin’!” he said 
contemptuously. 

“]j-jiot!” Nelson breathed in his ear, 
“Tiss de man, Wheeler, dat set a lot o’ 
“em on ter cut y’ bu-ooys, an’ helped do 
ut! He wass dead ef y’ had no comed 
along, ij-jiot!” 

The gaunt Labradorian looked down at 
the white, bleeding face that rested in the 
crook of his arm. 


“So be be un, hein? | knawed I’d find 


un. 

The group waited, not knowing what to 
expect. Nelson, still shaking and tremb- 
ling from the exertion of the fight, stood at 
Ellison’s side. 

From out of the horizon the full glory of 
the moon burst on the strange scene. Its 
first beams, reaching over the forests, 
lighted strongly on the Labradorian’s face. 
He threw up his head suddenly. 
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‘*He did-no try fer to kill me, boys; 1’ll 
settle wi’ un fur t’ traps later.” 

A murmur of incredulous surprise came 
from hoarse throats as Ellison moved 
up the hill toward the village, carrying 
Wheeler. He took him to his house and 
laid him on the step. 

“Tak’ care o’ un, Missus,” he said to the 
woman that answered his thundering 
knock; “un be near drownded.” 

He went to the factory. The “Boss,” 
Armstrong, was at his desk 

“Hello, Jack; what’s your load to-day? 
Good as ever, I suppose?” 

“Naw, Mister Armstrong, I’s lost all my 
traps.” He twirled his cap awkwardly, 
tumultuous thoughts racing through his 
brain. 

“Lost yourtraps, man? How? There’s 
been no storm!” Armstrong leaned back in 
his chair. 

“Dey’s—dey’s—” the huge fisherman 
hesitated and stuttered—‘“‘I’s lost un all. 
da’s all!” 

The “Boss” looked at him keenly for a 
moment. 

“Another trick to get more traps with- 
out paying,” he muttered to himself; then 
aloud, “that is too bad. Ellison; I’m 
afraid’] can’t let you have any more.” 

Jack staggered. “No more trap, Mister 
Armstrong? I’m finushed ef y’ do-na 
trust me.” 

“Sorry, Jack—can’t do it—good-night.” 

“Night, zor.” 

Somehow he found his way out of the 
lobster-reeking cannery, into the pure 
night air, and walked, unseeing, unheed- 
ingly toward the dock. A hand grasped 
his arm. He Stopped. 

“|’s was listenin’, Jack, whut do it mean 
ter ye?” 

Nelson’s burly form seemed slight in the 
moonlight beside that of the giant Labra- 
dorian, 

Ellison looked at him with such a world 
of sadness that tears came to the New- 
foundlander’s eyes. 

“It means p’utty near starvation t’iss 
winter, ’Zeke—da’s all!” 

“°T’Il no mean it, man, fur I axes y’ nov 
to trap along o’ me an’ un’s’Il go halfs.”’ 

Ellison whirled round. “Y’r a good 
man, ’Zeke, but I can-no take de bread an’ 
money f’om ye dat-a-way.” 

“l’s got money in de bank ter St. 
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john’s, man. I’s al—I right; do’s | tells 
y.” The sincere eagerness in Nelson’s 


voice thrilled Ellison through and through. 

“An’ ye w'ld ‘a let un drownded, 
‘Zeke.” . 

“Ay,” the Newfoundlander growled, 
“an’ glad o’t.” 

“Fur my sake?” 

Nelson saw his chance to equivocate 
without lying, and took it instantly. 

“Naw, man, naw! Un called me fust a 
loiar, then a cow—ard; da’s why.” 

Ellison drew along breath. “I’s knawed 
long since y’ were friend to me, "Zeke, but 
I could-no be wi’ y’ ef ye tried t’ kill fur 
me. 

“Wull ye go halfs?”’ 

The Labradorian’s eyes swept the dim 
far away till they rested on a tiny light 
across the Bay. 

“Kyrie, Kyrie an’ To’mie!” he muttered. 

“Ay, Kyrie an’ To’mie!” Nelson urged. 
“Will un?” 

“Yiss, "Zeke, an’ t’ God’ll bless un fur 
thiss.” 

“An’ y’ll sattle wi’ Wheeler?” 

Jack drew himself up, his muscles work- 
ing under his rough clothes. “I'll sattle 
wi’ un fur t’ traps, but I’ll no kill un,” he 
answered very softly. 

“Da’s right, Jack, ye be right. An’ me’ll 
help y’ sattle.” 

They went to the dock together. 


IV 


For two weeks Ellison threw in his lot 
with ’Zeke, working hard. The days were 
longer at the traps, and because of summer 
calms, many miles had to be rowed back 
and forth. When he came to the shack, 
sometimes very late, he would throw him- 
self on the bunk too tired to eat, but never 
too tired to kiss Kyrie and to have a 
minute’s play with the boy. 

“Aw’, girl,” he sighed one night, sitting 
on the door-sill, the cool night air moving 
caressingly over his hot forehead, “I be 
zure done, an’ on’y four dollars thiss two 
week. | do-na know w’ere ’tiss goin’ end. 
Them divvils!’ he dashed to his feet— 
“<< 7° G ” 

‘Sst, man, no t’ say it.” She had her 
hand over his mouth. “We uns ’ve lived 
happy an’ well manny bit’ty year, an’ ’tall 
coome right; no t’ currse, man.” 
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He pulled her hand away gently, looking 
at her from his great height, and a smile 
flitted over his face as he bent toward 
her. 

“Y’ be zure right, Kyrie, an’ I’m sorry 
I] thought o’t.” It was no effort for him 
to lift her in his arms. “I be on’y sad, 
Kyrie, “cause ye an’ t’ boy’ve no much t’ 
eat, or clo’es.” He swallowed hard. She 
felt the quiver of his body. 

“Da’s a’ fine, Jack; don’t’y worrit. 
‘Tiss summer yit a time an’ y’ll h’ve more 
better luck soon.” 

He stood silent in the starlight, watching 
the slowly darting reflections of the night 
lights on the waters of the bay. 

“I be goin’ sleep.” He pulled off his 
boots and curled up on the far side of the 
rough bed. 

The woman looked out beyond, where 
the lights of Port Saunders blinked drow- 
sily. 

“Ye’ve tried fer to drive un out, an’ 
would ’a but fer ’Zeke, bless un, an’ my 
Jack’ll show y’ yit.” 

There was a fierce subdued anger in her 
low words; the emotion of a woman who 
knows that the man she loves has been 
unfairly treated. She shivered. 

“Tiss goin’ t’ blaw by mornin’,” peering 
across the twinkling heavens. 

She went in, shutting the rickety door 
securely. 

“Up, girl, an’ break’fus’.” Ellison 
touched her. 

“Wh’t—wh’t?” heavy with sleep, she 
stared at him standing over her in his oil- 
skins, sou’wester in hand. 

“Dad?” 

“A’—To’mie!” ° 

“Be un goin’ out thiss day?” 

He laughed for an instant, then was 
silent. The woman roused herself, listen- 
ing. 

The wind hurled itself viciously at the 
shack, pulling in gusts at the door, sobbing 
under the thin eaves. She jumped up and 
ran to the little window. The bay was 
only ruffled by the powerful wind, but in 
the Straits great sheets of spray lathered 
into the air and were driven away instantly. 

“Y’ be no goin’, Jack?” 

“Ay, Kyrie; I told un ’Zeke I’d go-a 
thiss day. T’ rest’ll no dare go; mabbe 
I’ll make some’at better prices.” 
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“Do-na go, Jack, do-na, fur my sake— 
an’ To’mie?” 

“Naw, naw, Kyrie, do-na take or thiss 
a-way; ’tiss a’right! Manny a-time I be 
out i’ wuss’ nor thiss, an’ ye knaw it.” He 
picked the lad, in his coarse woolen night 
shirt, up in his great arms, “Zure, To’mie, 
y’ be no afeared?” 

The boy looked into his father’s eyes 
with absolute confidence. “Naw, Dad, 
ef y’ t’ink bestis.” 

He sat him in his long crib again. 

“Thar’, Kyrie—be no afeard. T’ bo-oy 
knaws,” 

She said no more, placing cold fish and 
tea before him. He ate heartily. 

“By—, Kyrie. ‘Tiss day | make de 
money—zure !” 

To’mie, the boy, clinging to her skirt, 
she saw Ellison double reef his sail, shove 
off and bear away toward the Straits, 
waving his hand to her. 

“T’ God be wi’ un,” she prayed softly. 

Overhead a whirling, racing mass of 
wind, cloud and feathery drift, dashed on 
to a nor’-nor’-east wind that stung on the 
Labradorian’s face and drove spray sharply 
over his boat as he held on outside. The 
shores of the bay seemed a duller gray and 
more bleak than ever; forbidding in their 
harshness when mists upon mists of spume 
flew over them. As a distant, furious roar 
the sound of the breakers on Long Point 
came to Ellison. He shifted his course a 
point. 

“’Tiss un bad un, no misstake. 
be no un out thiss day but me.” 

Ahead of him, rearing their crests to 
enormous heights, the combers of the 
Straits raced by, dirty-green and frothing 
in the pale daylight. 

Ellison hove to under the point and 
stood up, water dripping from his sleeves 
and hat. Long and keenly his eyes swept 
the tumbling stretches of seas, and he 
reckoned his chances. 

“°F ’twere no fur Kyrie an’ t’ bo-oy, I’d 
no go,” he muttered, “but t’ey need un 
money, an’ ef I kin find dem traps—da’s 
good thiss day to de factory.” 

He examined his halliards and sheet, 
noting also that the rudder was securely 
stepped, and steered out into the full 
strength of the wind. The boat scurried 
‘ahead, water just reaching the thole-pins 
to leeward, blowing back sharply. For 
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a time he was in calm surface, then, as he 
flew along past the point, the heave of the 
long surges reached him, tossing the boat 
up and down with squirts of spray. 

“Can-no git to de outsiders,” he said 
aloud, “’ll have fer to haul by d’East 
Rocks.” 

Tumultuous and wild, the huge seas, but 
a little way beyond him, rose and hurried 
on, their sideswhite with sickly foam. He 
could faintly hear their hiss and curl as 
they broke over each other in the mad rush 
on the outside bar. Full daylight was on, 
but the salt haze and shifting veils of wave 
mist prevented his seeing far. He shivered 
with cold as a stinging crest dashed over 
him. 

“Tiss ba-ad!” wiping the water from his 
eyes. 

“ Swsshle— swsshle— swis-s-s-s—i!” was 
the sound of the waves, to a weird crying 
and whistling of the wind in his rigging. 

He worked ahead carefully keeping her 
away and luffing as the gusts came more 
and more viciously. His hands were 
purple with chill and strain, but he dared 
not let go of either the tiller or sheet, and 
he sat tight, grimly holding on, spume and 
liquid dust flying over him. 

“T’ere’s bo-at!” he shouted loudly then, 
seeing a bit of sail outside of him, laboring 
badly in the seas. He got to his knees and 
watched it keenly each time he rose on the 
heights. Sometimes it, too, was on top of 
a sea, and he could distinguish a lobster 
boat, heavy loaded with traps, struggling 
for the inner bay. 

“T’ll niver live onless un t’rows de traps 
away,” he muttered, heading more into 
the wind to sow his speed. 

“Tiss gon-ed.* he yelled, as a monster 
curling sea rushed on the other. 

“No-a,” as he saw it slowly climb the 
next oncoming wave. He watched it several 
minutes. 

“T’ fool! I be goin’ see whut ails un.” 
He brought the Kyrie E. into the wind, 
waited his chance, and came about throw- 
ing himself to leeward as she took in the 
green badly. He beat his way to within a 
hundred yards of the other, then looked 
sharply. 

“’Tiss Mat!” he said, gave a glance at 
the lone man who bailed with one hand, 
trying to steer with the other, and kept the 
Kyrie E. away. 
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“Un’s got it now,” he whispered, “‘an’ 
t’ be on’y fair.” Some impulse of a power- 
ful nature made him turn his head. 

Wheeler, desperate, had hove his boat 
into the wind, and was standing up, waving 
a handkerchief. Ellison chuckled grimly. 

“Ye’ve tried fer to sta-arve me an’ 
Kyrie an’ To’mie out. No-ow take it.” 
He kept his boat to her course. 

Suddenly his wife’s face came before him, 
and he saw the look in her eyes at his leav- 
ing a man to such a death. He looked 
back again. Wheeler was bailing, the 
stern of his boat so heavy with lobster 
traps that the seas broke in over it every 
instant. 

“T’ fool, w’y do-na he t’row un out?”’ 

A fight to the end went on in the Labra- 
dorian’s mind. On one hand the great 
wrong the man had done him, on the other, 
his life, for well Jack knew he could save 
him. Against this sympathetic sensation, 
Ellison put the fact that Kyrie and the boy 
had had no clothes for a month, and very 
little to eat; his heart bittered at the 
thought, and he kept on. Then the vision 
of Wheeler’s family, destitute, with no one’s 
hand to help them, a wife and five children, 
and a woman’s chance in Newfoundland is 
a very slight one, rose up. He jammed his 
tiller over. 

“T’ll do my best—God!” he murmured 
apologetically, ashamed of his first desire. 
Carefully, with steady nerves, watching the 
combers as they hurled themselves by him, 
he drew alongside the other. Mat’s boat 
was over half full, and soggering heavily in 
the seas. 

“T’row out de traps,” Jack shrieked, 
standing to his tiller. 

“Can’t do it. Tied fasst, an’ | dassunt 
leg-go t’ untie,”” Wheeler screamed back. 

“Stan’ by!” the Labradorian bellowed, 
seeing an awful breaker, its top beginning 
to furl, rushing down on them. Wheeler 
lost his head. He kept away instead of 
holding his bows into it, and the thing was 
done. Ellison took in some water, not 
much, and when the Kyrie E. slid into the 
long valley after the big wave, all he saw 
was Wheeler’s upturned boat and the man 
swimming toward him. Jack got him 
aboard with a deft heave and a lurch. 

“Da’s twict ye ain’t killed me wen y’ 
had t’ chanct,” Mat sobbed. 

Ellison looked at him contemptuously, 
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guiding his boat the while with innate 
skill. 

“Pore fool ye!” he thundered. 
ain’t made me t’ kill t’ likes 0’ ye.” 

Wheeler stared at him. The wind yelled 
and droned about them and the seas snarled 
hungrily. In a few moments Port Saun- 
ders came into sight and within an hour the 
Kyrie E. glided into the smooth waters of 
the bay. Ellison sat down in the stern 
sheets, moodily silent, Mat watching him 
furtively. 

“Are ye glad or sorry un saved me?” he 
asked. 

“TI don-na_ know,” 
answered gruffly. 

The Newfoundlander was silent. They 
slid up to the dock at the port. Nelson 
and several others were clustered there. 

“Don-na that beat all?” ’Zeke mum- 
bled, seeing Wheeler in Ellison’s boat. 

Questions by the score poured on the 
two when they landed. 

“Whut is’t. Jack, lad?” Nelson whis- 
pered. Ellison drew away from him 
roughly. 

“Tiss now’t, Zeke; I be sorry, but I 
did-no haul t’ traps thiss day.” 

Nelson clung to his arm, “How be Mat 
Wheeler along o’ ye?” 

The Labradorian straightened in his wet 
clothes, shivering with cold. ‘’Tiss now’t, 
] tell un, ’Zeke.” 

“ Aye, it be some’at, boys.” 

The group turned as one man when 
Wheeler spoke. His face was gray-drawn 
and haggard. 

“Tiss Ellison ha’ sav-ved me t’iss day 
an’—” he swallowed several times— 
“| war a’ stealin’ hiss trap an you’n, ’Zeke, 
w’en he did it, da’s all.” . 

Nelson sprang viciously at him, but a 
long burly arm thrust him back. Ellison 
towered between the two, grimly smiling. 
“T’ traps be gone annyway, ‘Zeke; t’aint 
no use growlin’ now.” 

“Coome wid me,’ Wheeler grabbed 
Ellison by the arm, and led him to the 
Boss’s desk in the factory. 

“Mister Armstrong.” 

“Well, Mat,” the Superintendent asked, 
flicking the ashes of his cigar to the floor. 

“TI done cut dis man Ellison’s bu-oys 
t’ree week ago; me an’——” 

“Sssht!” Jack gripped the Newfound- 
lander hard; ‘‘tell on yersel’ ef ye like, but 
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don-na giv’ t’odders names, seein’ ye 
coaxed ’m t’ do it.” 

“I’s got two hund’er dollar t’ my credit?” 
Wheeler leaned forward impetuously. 

“Yes, Mat, you have.” 

“I wants Jack ter be fitted out wi’ a 
new set o’ traps, an’ I'll pay.” 

Ellison and Nelson stared in surprise. 
Wheeler was breathing hard in his excite- 
ment. 

Armstrong pushed back his chair and 
stood up slowly. 

“You are a dirty scoundrel and a thief, 
Mat Wheeler. Here I’ve been almost 
starving this man, because of your tricks. 
I’ll not take your ‘pay’ as you callit. You 
have two hundred dollars to your credit, 
yes, but not one more lobster does this 
factory buy of you. And I’ll fit out Ellison 
at our expense. He’s a better man than 
ever came into Port Saunders, and I’m 
proud to have him trap for us. My 
apologies, Jack?” 

Ellison shuffled awkwardly again. 

“°T’ass a’right, Mister Armstrong, but 
—” he was sorry for the poor devil be- 
side him, for he knew what the factory’s 
boycott meant. “Wull ye not let Wheeler 
goon?” 

“No,” Armstrong shouted, “‘not for any 
amount of lobsters.” 
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The Labradorian, his old grudges for- 
gotten, thrust his face close to that of the 
Superintendent. ‘“‘ Ye’ll let Wheeler go on, 
else me an’ ’Zeke—eh, ’Zeke?” turning to 
the burly man. He nodded. “Else me 
an’ ’Zeke an’ Wheeler sell to Bonne 
Bay.” 

Silence in the dingy office, more dingy 
and dark than ever in the dull storm light. 
The wind yowled lustily down the little 
chimney, creating a vicious draught on the 
wood embers. Armstrong felt the power 
of Ellison’s words. 

“Go on, all of you then,” he growled. 
The three stalked out. Wheeler seized the 
Labradorian’s hand. 

“Y’ve been too squar’,” he muttered, 
‘an’ I’ll gie ye quarters my haulin’s a week 
fer two mont’s to pay ye.” 

“Go on, go on home,” Ellison answered 
shortly. 

“Ye be a foine man, Jack,” Nelson 
breathed deeply. 

“Aw, ’Zeke, dere’s odder things in life 
but chokin’ s man out.” The Labradorian 
hoisted his sail and fled across the bay 
toward the little shack, the group watching 
him all the way. 

“Foine man!” Drisco said quietly. 

“T’ bessis dat iver coome out o’ Labra- 
dor,” and Nelson swung up the hill. 
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THE HIGH LEAPERS 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


DRAWING BY HY. S. WATSON 


feAHERE is probably no 
; question associated with 
angling, especially sea 
angling, about which 
observers differ so radi- 
cally and materially as 
that of the leaps or 
This is due possibly to 
the temperament of the observers. Some 
anglers see marvelous things when under 
the excitement consequent upon the land- 
ing of a large fish. I have heard an 
angler, who was known to be thoroughly 
conscientious when not under the uncanny 
influence of St. Zeno, relate, when fish- 
ing, the most extraordinary tales of what 
he had seen; and the deplorable part of 
it was that he thoroughly believed that 
he had been a witness to these marvel- 
ous and impossible experiences. With 
this and other pernicious examples in the 
perspective, I approach the subject of 
leaping fishes with caution, calmness and 
self-control that would not be possible to 
the layman who jots down in his memory, 
not what he really sees, but what he thinks 
he sees and would like to see. 

The most stupendous of all leapers of 
the sea is the whale—but the whale is not 
a fish. I have seen a monster weighing 
hundreds of tons, possibly eighty feet in 
length, rise slowly and deliberately out of 
the water until it appeared to be dancing 
on the surface, entirely clear of it, then 
sink slowly back. Such a leap is on record 
in the annals of the British navy. A large 
whale cleared a boat, going completely 
over it, an estimated leap of twenty feet 
in air—how many in a lateral direction 
was not known. 

The leaps of fishes are usually of three 
general classes: they leap in play or sport, 
to escape from an enemy, and in feeding. 
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In the second class we find most of the 
great game fishes, as the tarpon, king fish, 
black bass, shark and others. No better 
place to observe leaping fishes could be de- 
vised than the lagoon of the outer Florida 
reef, or the inner bays or lagoons that 
stretch along the low coast of Texas. Here 
the water is very shallow, ranging from 
four to fifteen feet—often shallower; and 
when drifting in this enchanted region in 
search of certain channel bass holes, which 
my boatman assured me were there, | be- 
lieve | have seen some very remarkable 
leaps. I cannot say that I was perfectly 
cool, in a literal sense, as the mercury was 
up among the eighties, as it often is along 
the Texan coast in August, but I was abso- 
lutely calm as my boatman dropped anchor 
by a certain hole and | prepared to give 
battle with the gafftopsail cat fish, king of 
all the bait stealers. 

I had barely cast my first shrimp when I 
saw a fish shoot out of the water at least 
fifteen feet to windward. It came through 
the air like a flying-fish and landed in my 
boat, not a foot behind me, at which the 
boatman, a calm and meditative man, a 
philosopher from ’way down near the Rio 
Grande, who was opposed to work on 
general and well-founded principles, re- 
marked that we were not “skunked.” 

This fish was a pompano, and in a few 
moments another left the water near the 
same place. I noticed it at the very second 
of its rise; saw it gradually go up until it 
was four feet from the surface when it de- 
liberately turned, or fell over upon its side, 
and came sailing along, after the fashion of 
a California flying-fish; at least the broad 
surface tended to bear it up, just as the 
wings of a flying-fish support this large and 
heavy fish, and it came cutting through 
the air and, to my amazement and the 
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grim delight of my philosophical boatman, 
dropped into the boat. 

So | am prepared to say that the pom- 
pano can leap fifteen feet into the air, but 
whether the turning to obtain the benefit 
of its flat surface was accidental, or with a 
purpose, I leave the reader and the modern 
nature writer to decide. 

These pompanoes were doubtless alarmed 
and were attempting to escape from some 
enemy, and on that eventful morning four 
or five fishes jumped into our boat. This 
is often the fate of the mullet, which is a 
graceful leaper covering four or five feet 
under pressure—the school rising like 
rippling silver. 

The leap of the sardine is a dazzling per- 
formance, and my boatman at Santa Cruz, 
California, told me that once in drifting 
over a black school of anchovies, similar 
to the one | was then watching, a big whale 
came shooting up beneath them, probably 
engulfing half a ton and demoralizing the 
school to such an extent that the anchovies 
nearly filled his boat by pouring into it— 
the whale just missing it. 

Comparatively few anglers have taken 
the tarpon, the very prince of leapers. Its 
splendid bounds into the air are always 
made when hooked, and often in play or in 
pursuit of its prey. Tarpons differ much 
in their leaping power; in my own experi- 
ence, it is the long slender fish which ex- 
cels. Who can calmly and stolidly analyze 
such a jump, such a stupendous exhibition 
of lofty tumbling? I confess that | can- 
not; and would not if | could. When the 
Silver King is in the air showing its deep 
red gills, | am there too, drinking in the 
excitement of it, and frankly, what | record 
is what J think | saw, and | believe it to be 
as near the actual facts as one can make 
them. 

There is no hard and fast rule for the 
tarpon. The moment it is hooked its stu- 
pendous tail sweeps the waters and forces 
it up into the air. If the fish is pointed 
upward it may shoot ahead, rising gradu- 
ally four, five, six, eight, ten, or even more 
feet, and cover from ten to thirty feet in a 
horizontal direction. Such a leap | ob- 
served at Aransas, when fishing with a 
short line. My fish rose directly before 
me and so near that the spray went splash- 
ing over us. The next second | saw the 
tarpon over my left shoulder, going through 
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the air like a meteor, and | believe in that 
jump it cleared nearly twenty feet. I was 
near the long jetty, and the next moment 
my tarpon was crossing the channel in a 
series of splendid bounds, like a band of 
silver, dashing over the green and red 
waters until | had lost nearly six hundred 
feet of line, then it turned, and still leaping 
occasionally, came around in a great circle. 

It is well to quote some one else when 
one’s imagination is inclined to soar into a 
mental empyrean. It has been my good 
fortune to meet Mr. F. T. Reed of Okla- 
homa, who impressed me as a calm and 
judicial angler, and who is one of the most 
skillful patrons of St. Zeno to be met either 
in Florida, Texas, or Santa Catalina—all 
of which grounds he fishes and fishes well. 
Under the stand of Mexican Joe, | met Mr. 
Reed and Mr. L. G. Murphy, who won the 
tarpon record in July, 1906, and the former 
related the following: 

“While at Aransas Pass last summer | 
caught a good many fish, and my opinion 
is that I have seen at least ten feet of blue 
sky between the fish and water while on 
the turn, and have had as high as nine or 
ten good jumps from a long, lean fish. | 
saw a hooked tarpon go on to the finished 
jetty at the Pass. Also hooked and landed 
one that jumped over the jetty where it 
was not quite completed. Think I have 
seen them jump twenty feet in distance 
when coming toward the boat on slack line. 
Tarpon while feeding on their natural food 
rarely, if ever, go over four feet in the air. 
| have seen on several different occasions 
the channel between Mustang and St. 
Joseph Islands at the Pass, fairly alive with 
leaping tarpon, who were coming down 
with the shiners and knocking them in 
every direction. The fish were so plentiful 
and were out of the water so much that it 
was dangerous to row a boat among them.” 

Few anglers have taken as many tarpon 
as Judge A. W. Houston, of San Antonio, 
and I have had the pleasure of fishing with 
him in the Aransas Pass. In the evening 
at the old Tarpon Club (now, no more) we 
often exchanged opinions and experiences 
regarding the leap of the Silver King. As 
to his own observations he said: 

“The leap of a tarpon is so attractive 
and exciting, especially when he has been 
hooked, that one is very liable to overesti- 
mate the height which he attains, and | 
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shall therefore be so conservative in my 
estimate as not to exaggerate the facts. 
When first hooked, I am sure that I have 
seen them leap fully ten feet above the sur- 
face of the water. While sitting in a chair 
in my fishing-skiff | have had one jump 
over my head, which must have required 
him to attain a height of between five and 
one-half and six feet from the water level. 
| am sure, in my experience in landing 
about three hundred of these fish, that | 
have often seen them attain a much greater 
height. I have what | consider perfectly 
reliable information that a tarpon leaped 
over the rail and on to the deck of a Gulf 
Steamer (Morgan Line), which required it 
to attain a height of from fifteen to eigh- 
teen feet. 1 did not see this incident, but 
from my observation of the fish | should 
readily believe the statement.” 

J. C. Van Blarcom, Esq., of St. Louis, 
who has had a wide and interesting ex- 
perience with the tarpon, writes me: “On 
one occasion | was sitting in my boat, 
about thirty yards back of a friend who 
had hooked a tarpon, and at a distance of 
sixty yards from his boat the tarpon made 
a leap, which | witnessed, and as my friend 
was holding his rod, which was seven and 
a half feet long, perpendicularly, | was able 
to approximate the height of the leap from 
the fact that from where | sat looking over 
the point of the rod, the fish made his turn 
from two to three feet clear above the 
point. According to my figures this leap 
was eighteen feet in the air and | do not 
think | am more than a foot out of the 
way.” 

It should be remembered that these 
anglers are not callow sportsmen, or green- 
hands, but skilled anglers who have ob- 
served the splendid leaps again and again. 
| have seen a tarpon hanging in the air, 
parallel to the water, ten or twelve feet, | 
believe, above it, and coming on at an un- 
known speed, thrashing the steel-like tail 
to the head and back, to drop into the 
water with a surge and roar. Again | have 
seen the fish rise head first, like a tuna, 
come out and turn gracefully. I have 
seen them belly up, beating the hot air 
with tremendous blows; indeed, the ex- 
perienced tarpon angler has seen the fish 
in every position, and possibly the jumps 
observed by Mr. G. L. Murphy were the 
most spectacular, at least of any which | 
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recall. He stated that he hooked a tarpon 
at Aransas, a six-foot fish, which made a 
series of six leaps across the channel, each 
of which was at least twelve feet in height 
—a magnificent series of aérial perform- 
ances; and when | say that Mr. Murphy 
has taken twenty-four tarpon in a single 
day, and holds the record as well for the 
largest black sea bass rod catch in the 
world, four hundred and thirty-four pounds, 
it can be imagined that he is not an imag- 
inative or an excitable person. When 
fishing in the St. John’s River, Florida, for 
tarpon in 1876, | was told by an officer of 
the steamer Ella Morse that a tarpon 
sprang aboard of her and landed in the lap 
of a man who was sitting on the upper deck 
in front of the pilot house; and any one 
who knows the tarpon, who has been on 
intimate terms with it, can well believe that 
none of these incidents suggest the limit 
of its powers as a high jumper. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary leap of 
a fish | have witnessed was that of the big 
ray or manta, which has an enormous 
square surface, the contact or return being 
a remarkable spectacle. | believe | have 
seen a manta fifteen or twenty feet wide, 
five feet clear in air, but would not be will- 
ing to make affidavit to it, confessing to 
more or less excitement; and I have had a 
big one leap so near my boat at night, in a 
lagoon on the Florida reef, that the return 
of the fish made waves which almost cap- 
sized the boat. The manta has huge, out- 
spreading wing-like fins, a long ox-whip- 
like tail. In air or water it resembles a 
huge bat, and in course of aérial flight, its 
wing-like fins are bent in graceful undula- 
tions; altogether, when near at hand, not 
a reassuring spectacle, except to the few 
men who enjoy the sport of its capture. 

Many of the rays are notable for their 
acrobatic feats. In Texas a big calico ray, 
spotted like a tiger, came within a few feet 
of jumping aboard my boat, and if | had 
had sufficient patience the feat might have 
been accomplished, as never was there a 
more remarkable place for leaping fishes 
than the shallow lagoon reaching away 
from Corpus Christi toward the pass at 
Tarpon. 

One of the interesting fishes of Florida 
and the Gulf is the king fish. | have taken 
it at Key West, to the east up along the 
keys on the edge of the Gulf Stream, and 
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along the barrier reef which forms the last 
of the lagoon at Garden Key, forty miles 
west of the Marquesas. | have seen them 
in the air, but do not pretend to be an au- 
thority on the leap, as those which | took 
were mostly from a row-boat trolling 
slowly with mullet bait. Under these con- 
ditions they are incomparable game fishes, 
but not, at least in my experience, jumpers. 
Judge Houston tells me that they never 
leap when hooked, but when feeding he 
has seen them go eighteen feet into the air, 
a record which gives them rank with the 
tarpon; and Mr. Reed, already quoted, 
who has a record of fifty-nine tarpon in 
four consecutive days, told me that the 
king fish jumped when trolling from a fast- 
going launch, a method in vogue at Tarpon, 
Texas. Mr. Waddell in referring to his ex- 
periences at Aransas with the king fish 
states that the leaps of the king fish for the 
bait trolling at high speed are marvelous. 
“Without exaggeration,” he says in the 
Forest and Stream, of April 21, 1906, 
“TI have seen them make rainbow jumps 
fully fifty feet long and twenty high; and 
once | saw two of them i:iake such jumps 
at the same instant, and exactly abreast. 
It was a magnificent sight; although the 
fish thus jumping seldom if ever misses the 
bait it is by no means always hooked. 
It is,’ continues Mr. Waddell, “curious 
that notwithstanding its great leaping abil- 
ity the king fish never leaves the water after 
it is hooked.” 

This is equally true of the famous leaping 
tuna. In twenty years’ experience in the 
tuna country I have never seen a fish leap 
after being hooked, or after the fashion of 
the tarpon, and have heard but one angler 
state that he had seen such a leap. The 
tuna, which ranges up to fifteen hundred 
pounds in weight, jumps for pleasure and 
to secure its prey, the California flying-fish 
—the latter a jumper and soarer of no 
mean parts. Exactly how high a tuna can 
leap it is difficult to say. 1 have seen the 
water beaten into foam by them four miles 
distant, and have a photograph showing a 
fish—a black streak at least a mile distant, 
high in air—a jump of certainly ten or fif- 
teen feet; and it is my opinion, based on 
what | have seen, that it is possible for a 
lusty tuna at full speed to project itself 
twenty feet into the air and thirty or forty 
feet in a horizontal direction. 1 judge the 
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latter possible from the leap of a big tuna 
which cleared the kelp and landed high on 
the rocks at Santa Catalina. | have often 
stood in the center of a school of leaping 
tunas and watched them; but the situation 
is not one suggestive of repose or peace of 
mind. 

The most extraordinary example of their 
leaps occurred to me about a mile off Ava- 
lon Bay. I was in a skiff which weighed 
not over one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, so light that I did not dare to cast 
my bait, as any of the fishes would have 
towed me away or capsized the boat; so 
I stood and watched the equilibrists. They 
were feeding on a school of flying-fishes, 
the latter darting into the air like great 
dragon-flies, passing over my boat, dashing 
beneath it—scores in the air in ev-ry direc- 
tion; and look which way | would, there 
were also tunas in the air; no chance leaps, 
no miscalculations, but each one a perfect 
angle and line of beauty. 

The flying-fishes were on the surface, and 
the big game were charging them, churning 
the blue ocean and beating the still waters 
into foam that formed a white area acres in 
extent. In all probability, other tunas 
were swimming some distance beneath the 
surface, and these were the leapers. Sight- 
ing a flying-fish they would charge upward 
and missing it, dash into the air at an 
angle of sixty degrees, go up, and up, like 
a gleaming arrow, then with perfect grace 
turn, and for a tenth of a second hang—a 
horizontal bar of silver and flashing yellow 
—one hundred or three hundred pounds of 
animation; then the head would drop and 
the tuna would fall into the sea without 
perceptible splash, having formed a per- 
fect curve. The tunas were everywhere in 
air. I expected one to drop into the boat, 
when the experience of Senator Quay 
might have been repeated, in which a tar- 
pon went completely through the boat; 
but nothing of the kind occurred, and | 
stood on the seat at least twelve inches 
from the water, and saw fishes five or six 
feet long turn almost as high again as my 
head; so I believe I am within the bounds 
by stating that I saw tunas fifteen feet in 
air. I have seen flying-fishes thirty or 
more feet in air, but blown there by a sud- 
den gust of wind. 

These lines are written between attempts 
on the Santa Cruz and Capitola coast, Cali- 














fornia, to watch the leap of the sea-going 
salmon of the Bay of Monterey. The sal- 
mon come here in countless thousands in 
April or May and remain, as a rule, until 
October. I have taken a number trolling, 
but due to the heavy tackle they would 
not leap, though this fish frequently does, 
clearing several feet. The leap of the sal- 
mon in fresh water especially up falls and 
rapids, is well known. 

The rainbow trout is an especially gamy 
leaper. Recently in the beautiful Soquel, 
which flows down from the Santa Cruz 
mountains, one sprang into the air six 
inches to meet my hook; and I have known 
large specimens to make splendid leaps. 
In the Klamath Lake country when fly fish- 
ing for big rainbow trout I was much en- 
tertained by their leaps, some three- or 
four-pound fish making a series of jumps 
in Crystal Creek, where | made numerous 
and futile attempts to photograph them in 
mid air. One fish which | hooked ap- 
peared to turn a double somersault. Mr. 
Alired L. Beebe, one of the cleverest fly 
fishermen of American waters, who has 
fished the lakes of Oregon for many years, 
and who has landed a remarkable number 
of large trout, tells me he has seen a three 
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and a half pound rainbow trout take thir- 
teen successive leaps across the river be- 
fore coming to the net; and | sat in the bow 
of a skiff at Pelican Bay for an hour or 
more trying to photograph the living rain- 
bows which Mr. Beebe lured to his March- 
brown fly and into the air, but failed, owing 
either to the rapid gyrations of the fish or 
my own cumbersome methods. It was an 
exhilarating spectacle, as following the 
first rush away, the trout, usually of large 
size, would surge upward and go whirling 
into the air, its marvelous tints caught by 
the sun, blazing and scintillating as the fish 
reached the air again and again. 

The gar is a leaper, going at times into 
the air eight feet. 1 have seen the leaping 
shark at Aransas three feet in air on the 
end of my line; and the leopard shark of 
Catalina is a clever jumper when taken in 
shoal water. Black bass are famous for 
their leaps of two and three feet— 
remarkable when the size of the fish is 
considered. A chapter could be written 
on the leaps of the lady-fish and the 
ten-pounder; they are cousins of the tar- 
pon, and members of the circle which in- 
cludes the most agile acrobats of stream 
and sea. 
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ALK about “animal instinct!’ Some 
of the things our Vic used to do 
showed reasoning powers of no mean order. 
He was a handsome red-brown setter, part 
Gordon, part Irish, quick to learn and very 
affectionate toward ‘the family,” but not 
apt to make friends readily with strangers. 
His master was devoted to hunting and 
in those days prairie chickens, ducks and 
geese were quite plentiful near his western 
home. Vic was a fine retriever and en- 
joyed his part in the numerous “side 
hunts” of his master’s club as much as did 
the hunters. 
On one of these occasions the hunt was 
along a stream which, at one place turning 
abruptly around the point of a hill, was 
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spanned by a railroad bridge about one 
hundred feet long and some twenty-five 
feet above the water. A duck fell across 
the stream and Vic was sent after it. Re- 
turning, he was near the middle of the 
bridge when a heavy freight train ran 
through the cut and on to the end of the 
bridge. Vic’s master held his breath, ex- 
pecting to see his dog killed, or severely 
injured, but Vic, without the least apparent 
excitement, stepped down to one of the 
bridge timbers beside the track and re- 
mained until the last car had passed, then 
climbed up, trotted across and laid the 
duck at his master’s feet, amid the cheers 
of hunters and trainmen. 

—By Juvietre M. Bassitt. 
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THE BREEDING GROUND OF FEUDS* 
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Y introduction to the Kentucky 
mountaineer came on a hazy 
September afternoon two years 

ago. I was making a foot traverse alone 
through Harlan and Perry counties in ad- 
vance of the regular surveying parties. | 
plead the rashness of youth for undertaking 
the task singlehanded, and had | known as 
much about the country and its people as | 
learned afterward | might not have tackled 
the job with as much composure as | dis- 
played at the time. 

Lugging a transit over the mountains of 
eastern Kentucky is not child’s play. 
Climbing in the Rockies is easy compared 
with it. In the West you find plateaus 
and mountain meadows. In the Cumber- 
land section of the Appalachians the earth 
is gashed as with the plowshare of the 
Titans, furrowed with gullies, ravines and 
cafions and separated by ridges whose pre- 
cipitous sides are covered with tenacious 
underbrush and scrub pine. The slope of 
the hills is nearly always sheer to the beds 
of the creeks. A wagon road is practically 
unknown, and the traveler on horseback 
keeps to the spine of the ridges where the 
stingiest of trails marks the only highway 
that is possible. 

Above me rose a hill which I wished to 
use as an elevation. I walked along the 
bed of a creek for a hundred feet before | 
could find an accessible point. I tucked 
my transit under one arm and made a run- 
ning start up the steep incline. 

“* Ee-O-e,” rang out down the creek bed 
in the direction I had just come. It was 
the most uncanny cry I ever heard, but 
from descriptions given me at Middlesboro 
a few days before I recognized it as the 
warning call of the mountaineer. 

“Hol’ up thar!” came the imperative 
command. 
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I steadied myself on the slope of the hill 
and looked around. Up the bed of the 
creek stalked as sinister a figure as ever a 
lonely, frightened youth gazed upon. Tall, 
loose-jointed and gaunt, he was the very 
picture of under-nourishment. A tattered 
cotton shirt hung like a bag over his stoop- 
ing shoulders and sunken chest. A frayed 
rope performed the service of a belt to hold 
up the ragged trousers that flapped about 
his shrunken legs. The great, ugly flat feet 
were bare, and the spreading, prehensile toes 
looked as if they had never known the bind- 
ing restraint of leather. Under the faded, 
bell-crowned hat peered the smallest and 
sharpest of black eyes, which seemed all 
the sharper and blacker because of the 
scraggly black beard that smoothed out 
some of the hollows in the sunken cheeks. 

When he came up he looked me over 
with the furtive, suspicious stare of hos- 
tility. What made me all the more uneasy 
was the manner with which he handled his 
old “squirrel gun,” an ancient piece fully 
six feet from stock to muzzle. 1 was some- 
what surprised at the evident antiquity of 
the weapon, for I had heard that the moun- 
taineers were equipped with firearms of 
the latest pattern. 

“What mout you be doin’, stranger?” he 
asked. 

" * This story deals with the experiences of a former 
member of the United States Geological Survey who 
spent more than a year in the Cumberland Gap re- 
gion of Kentucky, one of the few dark spots on the 
map of the United States and concerning which prob- 
ably less is known than of any other part of our coun- 
try. It is the stronghold of moonshiners and the 
breeding ground of many noted feuds. The largest 
virgin deposit of coal in America lies in Harlan. 
Perry and Fletcher counties, Kentucky, but the bit- 
ter hostility of the natives has prevented the devel- 
opment of the field. Practically all the outside 
world knows of the region and its people has been 
obtained from newspaper correspondents at Middles- 
boro and Cumberland Gap. Until the advent of the 
Government surveying party no one not a resident 
of the vicinity had been in this part of Kentucky, 


away from the larger towns, for more than twenty 
years.—THE AUTHOR. 
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“I’m doing some survey work for the 
Government,” I replied. 

“Yas, I’ve done heerd ’bout you,” he 
said with a softening of look and voice that 
surprised me. I had not expected him to 
take my statement for granted, but I was 
not then familiar with the system of 
mountain telegraphy and espionage. 

“No,” he went on, “I don’t reckon 
you're the feller I’m lookin’ fer.” 

I refrained from inquiry, for | knew that 
curiosity was resented in eastern Kentucky. 

“A feller was up to my house ’bout a 
hour ago an’ shot one o’ my boys,” he con- 
tinued. The tone and emotion were about 
the same as he might have employed in 
making a statement about the weather. 
“Killed him. I was down the creek at the 
time. I jest come out to look fer him. 
He had on a blue shirt like yourn, an’ | 
thought you mout be him. I was down 
the creek when you passed me jest now. 
I could ha’ reached out an’ teched you. 
Then I seen you wa’n’t the feller. His 
name’s Scott—from Vuhginia. He kain’t 
git out o’ here ’thout my seein’ him, an’ 
I’ll git him—I'll shore git him.” 

Then for the first time the little black 
eyes blazed. He could not show grief for 
the death of his son, but vengeance—his 
gaunt frame fairly vibrated with it. 

“T’m mighty glad you took a second look 
before shooting,” | said with an attempt at 
a laugh. 

“Oh, you needn’t been afeered | wouldn’t 
shoot fair,” he rejoined with a show of 
pride. “I allers holler afore | shoot, an’ 
I’ve never yet shot a man in less ’n a hun- 
dred yards. Ol’ Molly,” he said, tapping 
his squirrel gun, ‘she never misses when 
1 got my finger on the trigger. An’ | 
never yet shot a man in less ’n a hundred 
yards. 

“Come along with me an’ I’ll show where 
I killed a man ’bout a year ago, down 
yander to the spring.” 

He took me by the arm and led me down 
by the side of the creek until we came to a 
spring that bubbled out of the base of the 
hill. 

“The feller was tryin’ to get out o’ the 
country,” said the mountaineer. “I was 
follerin’ him an’ seen him when he stopped 
at the spring fer a drink. I was down 
yander by that big rock. When I seen 
him stoop I hollered, an’ then | let him 
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have it, an’ he pitched head fummost into 
the spring. But | wasn’t closer ’n a hun- 
dred yards. An’ I'll git Scott too, He’s 
a derned runagate from Vuhginia, an’ they 
want him jest as bad over there as | do. 
He'll have to follex the ridges to git ovt o’ 
yere. He kain’t make it by the creek bot- 
toms.” 

We were getting pretty well acquainted 
by this time, and the mountaineer told me 
his name was Hensley—Bert Hensley, to 
distinguish him from many other Hensleys 
in the county. There are not more than a 
score of names in eastern Kentucky—the 
most prominent being the Howards, Tur- 
ners, Britts, Hensleys, Shacklefords, Mc- 
Coys, Marcums and Morgans. Intermar- 
riages have been frequent and the clans 
have grown, but the names have undergone 
little change through union with outsiders. 
In our survey we not only tried to obtain 
the Christian name along with the sur- 
name, but even took photographs of the 
owners of the ground in order to make 
identification certain. 

Hensley asked me where I was going, and 
I told him I wanted to work up toward the 
head of the creek. 

“My house is up that-a-way,” he said. 
“Come along, an’ have somethin’ to eat, 
fer it’s nigh onto supper time.” 

I was hungry enough to accept his invi- 
tation and followed him to his home. It 
was a small log cabin of one room. When 
we entered we found the family still ex- 
cited over the killing of the boy. 1 looked 
around the cabin but did not see the body. 
However, I abstained from questions. 
There were three women in the household 
and seven children. The youngsters were 
whimpering some, but more from fright 
than anything else. I was told that Scott 
had opened fire on the house more in a 
spirit of wantonness than anything else, 
and the boy was killed during the fusillade. 
Why the man should have done anything 
of this sort I could not understand. He 
was a fugitive from both Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, and in stirring up this hornets’ nest 
had cut himself off from the only possible 
haven. The women were dry-eyed and 
vindictive. I did not hear one word of 
regret, to say nothing of grief, over the 
death of the boy, but there were threats 
enough to have given the murderer shivers 
if he had heard them. 
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Supper was ready before sunset, but the 
sight of it was enough to drive away hun- 
ger. The table was a door torn away from 
some barn or cabin, laid over a half barrel 
or “mash tub.” Two rough benches 
served as seats for the adults of the family, 
while the children with the exception of 
the two youngest who were held by the 
women, were obliged to stand. In the 
center of the improvised table stood a huge 
yellow bowl which contained the food. 
This consisted of cabbage which had been 
converted into a species of sauer kraut by 
being soaked in water until it had fer- 
mented. Then it was boiled and put into 
the bowl, and over it was poured molasses 
and grease obtained from frying some 
rancid pieces of “sow bosom,” as the “na- 
tives” snickeringly dub the fat salt pork 
which constitutes their principal article 
of diet in the meat line. This unsavory 
mixture was served on tin plates, and 
eaten with great relish. I pleaded lack of 
appetite and ate sparingly. | might state 
in passing that in the two weeks | was in 
the neighborhood and forced to partake of 
the hospitality of the mountaineers | lost 
fourteen pounds. I welcomed the arrival 
of the surveying party, and the gaunt ap- 
pearance of Hensley and his neighbors did 
not puzzle me greatly. 

The subject of conversation during the 
meal was the “gitting’” of Scott. The 
women discussed the topography of the 
mountains and “lowed” this and that 
ridge might attract the fugitive. They 
all agreed that it would be impossible for 
him to escape. Hensley slunk out of the 
cabin after supper and | made a bunk for 
myself under a tree in the yard where | 
soon fell asleep. 1 waked early and was 
lying in a half doze after daybreak when a 
faint “‘Ee-O-e,” with the accent on the 
middle syllable came to my ears, followed 
by the far-off crack of a rifle. In about 
half an hour Hensley came striding up to 
the cabin with a glint of triumph in his 
small black eyes. The women were waiting 
for him at the door with questioning looks. 

“I told you I’d git him,” he said simply. 
“T hollered fust, an’ I wa’n’t nigher ’n a 
hundred yards.” 

My work which kept me in eastern Ken- 
tucky for more than a year, with occasional 
details into the mountains of eastern Ten- 
nessee and western Virginia, made it quite 
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clear to me why the denizens of those fast- 
nesses take so easily to ‘“moonshining,” 
or illicit distilling, and why the death- 
dealing feuds thrive so in such environ- 
ments. 

According to the best information I have 
been able to obtain these people are the 
descendants of the convicts that were col- 
onized in the Appalachian mountains by 
Great Britain before the War of the Revo- 
lution. They have never come in contact 
with the world, and are amazingly ignorant 
of anything which happens outside their 
immediate neighborhood. I have seen old 
men who had never been half a mile away 
from their homes—whose whole lives had 
been passed in the creek bottom where 
they had been born. There are a few 
schools, to be sure, but the territory is so 
extensive and the schools are so few that 
a relatively small number of children ever 
see a book. 

There is comparatively little communi- 
cation between the different parts of the 
country. Only the more prosperous own 
horses or mules. In some sections travel 
by horseback is impossible. Although the 
mountains are not high the country is 
probably the roughest in the United States. 
A meadow is a rarity, and land is too 
precious for pasturage. Here and there a 
few scrawny cows are to be seen, but they 
belong only to the comparatively rich, and 
they are forced to shift for themselves by 
grazing along the creek beds and under- 
brush. With pastoral life out of the ques- 
tion the inhabitants resort to agriculture 
in the most primitive and limited way. 
Patches of corn, seldom exceeding five 
acres in extent, are cultivated on the sides 
of hills where the slope is frequently at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. The land is 
tilled by the hoe, for no horse could drag 
a plow over such ground. 

The corn, of course, is used principally 
for making whiskey, a fiery, colorless liquor 
that never is permitted to age sufficiently 
to acquire the golden-brown hue of the com- 
mercial product. The residue of the crop 
is used for bread. Except at the towns 
where there is a grist mill the meal is ob- 
tained by crushing the grain—mortar and 
pestle fashion—by using a hollowed rock 
as a bowl and a hard round stone as a 
pestle. In fact I never saw corn meal ob- 
tained in any other way. 
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A mother of three children at seventeen. 











A little mountain cabin. 


The stills are in the creek hollows, near 
the heads of the streams. They are always 
in secluded spots where the approaches can 
be carefully guarded. Sometimes they 
are in caves. There is a big still in an im- 
mense cave under the Cumberland Gap 
tunnel of the Louisville and Nashville 
road which has given the revenue officers no 
end of trouble. This cavern is nearly as 
large as the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
and it is doubtful if the Government agents 
ever will find the plant, whose output sup- 
plies half the bars of the towns within a 
radius of fifty miles. It is a labyrinth of 
subterranean chambers, many of which 
contain small lakes, connecting with others. 
It is possible to paddle for hours along the 
underground waterway in a “‘dug-out,” 
but I should advise no one to attempt it 
without a guide, and if a revenue agent 
should try it even under those circum- 
stances he would be likely to get lost. 

You can’t help feeling sorry for the men 
who are engaged in the task of running 
down illicit stills. They are up against a 
losing game in the Cumberland Mountains. 
The “moonshiners’”’ have a perfect scout 
system. If you don’t believe it you might 
hire a white horse at Middlesboro and take 
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a horseback ride through the mountains. 
As the sheriff always rides a white horse 
the chances are you will not get shot until 
you have been given a chance to explain 
yourself. But as soon as you have ridden 
well into the hills you will hear the blood- 
curdling ‘‘Fe-O-e,”’ and then another far- 
ther on which sounds almost like an echo. 
And so from ridge to ridge you will hear 
your approach heralded, until the whole 
mountainside knows of your coming, and 
all the while you have seen nothing but 
the scrub pine on the ridges and the under- 
brush along the creek beds. , The white 
horse is easily seen, and it is hinted that 
this is the reason the sheriff and deputy 
marshals always have mounts of this color. 
But afoot or horseback it would be im- 
possible to enter the country without hav- 
ing the announcement spread broadcast. 
The best shots in the world are the Ken- 
tucky mountaineers. The West has noth- 
ing to compare with them. When it comes 
to “pulling a gun” quickly and shooting 
accurately the most expert of frontier bad 
men would appear slow and clumsy by the 
side of many of these mountain outlaws. 
They learn to shoot almost as soon as they 
graduate from the cradle. Many of their 
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sports relate to shooting. The proprietor 
of the crossroads store has a shooting gal- 
lery in his establishment, where in other 
localities you might find a slot machine. 
In one store | saw a wheel about half the 
size of a spinning-wheel with pieces of card- 
hoard containing numbers on the different 
spokes. The charge was “‘nipence” (ten 
cents) a shot, and the participant picked 
his number. The prizes ranged all the way 
from a box of cartridges to a bag of corn 
meal or a side of “sow bosom,” according 
to the size of the piece of cardboard se- 
lected. The wheel was given a swift whirl 
by the storekeeper, but judging from the 
shooting | saw I could rot find out wherein 
he derived any profit from the contriv- 
ance. 

During feud times the combatants are 
regular walking arsenals. | saw old 
Shackleford when trouble was brewing be- 
tween himself and old Lije Howard which 
threatened to involve the clans, but finally 
was settled peacefully. He carried a Win- 
chester .45-90, and his supply of six- 
shooters would have stocked a pawnshop 
window. He had one in each bootleg, two 
in leather holsters at his belt, one in a 
holster under the left armpit and another 
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in a holster inside his shirt just where it 
buttoned in front over his chest—six re- 
volvers in all. Thus accoutered he could 
draw a gun in any position in which he 
might be surprised. 1 was told that the 
holster in the shirt front was the favorite 
one, as the weapon could be flashed out 
with incredible rapidity. 

As a usual thing the firearms are of the 
latest patterh. These mountaineers may 
be a little slow when it comes to modern 
methods of farming or grinding corn, but 
there is little they don’t know about up- 
to-date guns. The automatic Colt’s .38, 
model of 1903, had made its appearance 
among them within two months after it had 
been turned out of the factory. We were 
offered any price we chose to name for two 
Luger magazine pistols which we had in 
our surveying camp. This was the time 
when it looked as if there would be a clash 
between Shackleford and Lije Howard. 

I saw Abe McCoy, of Hatfield-McCoy 
fame, do some shooting that would make 
anything in Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show 
look cheap. A fellow surveyor and my- 
self had left camp the day before and the 
following night we rode up to one of the 
more prosperous mountain farm houses 





A country of steep hillsides and few pastures. 
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and asked for supper and lodging. Soon 
after our arrival another man rode up. 
It is probable he would not have stopped 
had he seen our horses for that would have 
warned him of the presence of strangers. 
Once in the house he did not care to 
draw back. He interested us greatly, al- 
though we did not learn until the next 
morning that he was Abe McCoy, one of 
the leading members of the family that had 
impressed itself so indelibly on the bloody 
history of three states. He ate supper 
with us in silence, eyeing my companion, 
a Harvard graduate, and myself in a sly, 
suspicious manner. He sat opposite us at 
the table, and never was his back turned 
to us. There was the danger that we 
might be deputy marshals or revenue 
agents, and he took no chances. 

It seemed to me that his distrust might 
fade after a while, but it did not. He 
brought his horse around to the front of 
the cabin, saddled and bridled, with the 
bit slipped out of the animal’s mouth. At 
the slightest alarm he could have been in 
full flight in a few seconds. He sat around 
with the rest of us, but talked little, and 
never once did his eyes leave us two—the 
strangers in the group. That night my 
comrade and | went to bed in the room 
with the rest of the family, but McCoy sat 
in a chair tilted against the side of the 
chimney, with his hat pulled down over his 
eyes. The two six-shooters at his belt 
were in plain. view, and | saw the butts of 
two others peeping from his boot tops. As 
I found out afterwards he had two more, 
one in the armpit holster and another in 
the shirt front holster. 

It was not an entirely restful night. 
Every time | stirred in the bed | saw Mc- 
Coy move slightly. His arms were folded 
across his chest, and I believe if he had 
seen the least suspicious movement from 
us the revolver under his left shoulder 
would have leaped from its hiding place. 

He got up before we did, and before we 
ate breakfast we were told who he was. 
We instantly tried in every way to get 
acquainted with him, and succeeded in con- 
vincing him of our harmlessness to the ex- 
tent of getting him to ride with us when we 
left. But his watchfulness never deserted 
him, and he politely but firmly insisted 
that we ride ahead. By degrees we drew 
him out, and in his quiet way he became 
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almost talkative. He told us he had been 
mixed upin the feud with the Hatfields. 

“It’s ben so long sence it begun though, 
I don’t know what it started ’bout,” he 
admitted in response to a question. 

“| suppose you are quite a shot,” said 
my companion. as we came to the creek 
where we were’to part company. 

ras, | kin shoot some,” said McCoy 
modestly. 

Then we importuned him to give an ex- 
hibition of his skill. He seemed a trifle 
reluctant, and once more a shadow of dis- 
trust flitted across his lean face. But we 
urged him frantically and finally he yielded. 

“Ary one o’ you boys got four bits?” he 
asked. 

The Harvard man raked out half a dol- 
lar. McCoy then placed us about thirty 
feet apart, and it looked as if he was mak- 
ing arrangements to take care of us one at 
a time in case he saw any signs of treachery 
on our part. 

“Pitch up the coin,” ordered McCoy. 

My companion obeyed. Two shots 
cracked out. There stood McCoy, smiling 
grimly, unarmed so far as we could ob- 
serve. Neither one of us had seen him 
draw a gun or put it back, so marvelously 
quick had he been. Nor could we find the 
coin. But McCoy went right to the spot 
and picked it up. It had a hole almost 
through the center and another near the 
edge where the milling had been shot 
away. The first shot must have knocked 
the coin a considerable distance and that 
he should have hit it the second time 
seems unbelievable. It is still a mystery 
which revolver he used, although he prob- 
ably employed the one in his shirt front 
holster. We tried to get him to tell us but 
he evaded the question. 

“Thar’s tricks in all trades, boys,” he 
laughed. ‘This is mine, an’ it’s done took 
me a long while to larn it.” 

We rode away and he was still by the 
ford watching us when we turned and 
waved good-by. 

Probably the most respected citizen in 
the mountainside is old Shackleford, who 
lives at the head of Poor Fork Creek, in 
Perry County. Shackleford is getting old 
now—he must be about seventy, but there 
is no adventurous, fire-eating youth who 
cares to try conclusions with him. Too 
many have attempted that and died. He 
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has a record of thirty-eight “killings” to 
his credit, a record that no Western des- 
perado from Las Vegas to the Canadian 
line has ever equaled. He has been shot 
from ambush, but he has survived his 
wounds, although this much cannot be said 
of the man that shot first. His neighbors 
stand in awe of him, and he is said to bear 
a charmed life. His cabin is decorated 
with coon skins, and over the front door is 
nailed the skin of the biggest rattlesnake 
ever killed in the Kentucky mountains. 
Shackleford’s most dreaded antagonist in 
a fight was his wife, and he killed her several 
years ago in a domestic brawl. The mili- 
tant old lady was given an imposing resting 
place. She was buried on the top of Har- 
lan Peak, and her grave was dug eight feet 
deep. Shackleford has directed that he be 
buried just above her when he dies. 

“T want folks to know that | come out 
on top,” he said in giving his instructions. 

Lije Howard, the head of the Howard 
clan, is another bullet-scarred veteran. 
He has a record of twenty-nine “killings.” 
He is at least eighty years old now, but 
when he was seventy-five he led his fol- 
lowers against the Turners and performed 
as valiant service as any of his grand- 
children. I have stopped frequently at 
his house on Skin Quarter Creek, and sel- 
dom have met a more genial old chap or 
one that could tell a better story. 

Pat Morgan, an adherent of the Howards 
who lives on Still House Creek, lays claim 
to twenty-six notches on his gun; Bill Hens- 
ley of Jesse’s Creek to twenty-four. In 
fact the prominence of a man in the com- 
munity seems to be regulated by the num- 
ber of men he has killed in feud. 

Even the women give a pretty good ac- 
count of themselves. Several years ago 
the owner of some valuable coal lands 
hired “Shot Steve” Daniel and his wife to 
remain on his land as tenants to keep the 
squatters from taking his title away from 
him. It was a bitter struggle for Steve 
and he died from wounds received one day 
when he wandered too far from the house. 
His wife took up the fight and held the 
fort. Her children were killed, but she 
stayed on, giving as good as her foes sent. 
One day while she was washing clothes 
down at the creek a man stole up behind 
her and struck her over the head with the 
stock of a rifle. She grappled with him, 
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threw him and held his head under water 
until he strangled to death. She stayed 
long enough to give her employer clear 
title, but she paid for it by losing her whole 
family. 

One aight I stopped with another mem- 
ber of our party at the house of Marcus 
Howard. He was not at home but his 
wife gave us supper and we went to bed in 
a room adjoining the kitchen. Late that 
night Marcus Howard returned, and his 
first inquiry was about the strange horses 
in the barn. 

“Oh, they belong to a couple o’ them 
surveyor fellers,” she replied. 

“How do you know they are survey- 
ors?” he sneered. 

One word led to anciher and soon there 
was a quarrel. Howard picked up the 
lamp and hurled it at his wife. Above the 
crashing of the glass | heard her shout: 

“You make another move an’ I'll put a 
bullet through yore old thick head. | tell 
you I know them fellers is surveyors.” 

“Well, mabbe they are,” was his sullen 
reply. “Put up yore gun an’ go git a taller 
dip. I don’t like to set in the dark.” 

It looked very much like a back down on 
the part of the head of the house, and it 
was all the more impressive because his 
brother, Jim Howard, is the man who was 
accused of killing Goebel. 

I had another experience with a member 
of the Howard family that came near re- 
sulting seriously for me. Britt Howard 
had a pack of worthless fox-hounds that 
used to stream out and howl and snap at 
the feet of our horses every time one of us 
passed. One day I was going by riding a 
vicious Government mule. Two hounds 
ran out and began barking and snapping at 
his heels. My mount probably was re- 
lated to the brute that gave rise to the 
proverb bearing on the kicking qualities 
of the Government mule. He laid back 
his ears and let fly with his hind feet. He 
crushed the skull of one hound and caved 
in the ribs of the other so that he died after 
giving afaint whine. Britt Howard’s wife 
saw the whole performance and she called 
out to me as I started to ride on. 

“How come you to shoot them dawgs?” 
she cried. 

“T didn’t shoot them,” I replied. 

“Yas, you did, fer | seen you pull yer 
gun,” she asserted brazenly. 
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“| haven’t any gun,” | said. 

“Well, I have,” she shouted. ‘You 
come back yere an’ pay fer them dawgs.” 

I] didn’t care to argue with her and rode 
on as fast as | could urge my mule. 

That night the cook told me that Britt 
Howard was around camp looking for me 
and swearing he would “git” me. | tried 
to pass it off as a joke, but the next day it 
looked more serious. Howard had paid 
another call and his proposition was this: 
Either | was to eat the dogs or he would 
“git” me. It was not a pleasant position, 
for | knew the temper of the man I had to 
deal with. That day while I was out on 
field work I saw a man in the valley be- 
low, following the very trail | had taken up 
the mountain. It was Howard tracking 
me. As he had not seen me | made haste 
to get back tocamp. That night the chief 
of our party had a talk with Howard and 
detailed to him the circumstances of the 
killing of his hounds. Howard went home 
and examined the bodies of the dogs and 
found that they had died from the hoofs 
of a mule instead of bullets. I was ab- 
solved from blame. The next day was 
Sunday and Howard came to our camp 
with his family and shook hands with me. 
I took their photographs and we became 
good friends from that time on. 

As might be inferred, the social graces 
are not assiduously cultivated. Dances 
are numerous—the “natives” call them 
“knockdowns.” The waltz and two-step 
are unknown at these gatherings, and the 
sole number on the programme is a mixture 
of the old Virginia reel and a quadrille. 
The ladies are not ungraceful, but the gen- 
tlemen seem to vie with one another to see 
who can “‘stomp” hardest on the floor go- 
ing through the figures. | have looked on 
at several of these functions, but the music 
always consisted of one tune, called “Sour- 
wood Mountain.” Sometimes as many as 
three fiddles would be squeaking, but they 
always ground out the same dreary lilt. 

Illicit distilling, feuds and dances, how- 
ever, do not interfere in the least with the 
religious side of their lives. The moun- 
taineers are all Baptists, but the clashes be- 
tween the different sects would keep a 
dozen denominations in hot water. The 
three divisions are known as the “Feet 
Washers,” the “Muddy Heads” and the 
“Soup Eaters.” The “Feet Washers” 
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perform the humble task of washing one 
another’s feet at stated periods. The 
“Muddy Heads” get their name from the 
custom of anointing the head with wet 
earth, and | was told that the ‘‘Soup Eat- 
ers” partook of broth at communion. 
During the winter season “protracted 
meeting” is held and the whole community 
indulges in a carnival of church going. 
The ordinary services are conducted by a 
local preacher or “exhorter”’ who is not a 
licensed minister. No collections are taken 
up except when the visiting circuit preacher 
comes once a year. Instead of the church 
offering the local preacher has the exclusive 
privilege of selling whiskey at the con- 
clusion of services. It is not considered 
etiquette for any member of the congrega- 
tion to interfere with this perquisite. 

As the “exhorter’’ has not the right to 
hold funeral services, the formal obsequies 
over the dead are conducted only once a 
year unless the circuit minister happens to 
make the rounds more frequently. With 
the natural death rate accelerated some- 
what by feuds and quarrels at dances a 
goodly roll of names frequently figures in 
the blanket funeral sermon when it finally 
is preached. 

One day a funeral party passed one of 
our camps. It was composed of a man 
and his wife—a mere girl of fifteen—riding 
on a “jug-head,”’ as a mule is called. The 
man, who rode in front, carried a small 
box on the pommel of the saddle, while 
the weeping child wife held in her hand a 
mattock, or grubbing hoe. They went on 
up the creek where they dug the little 
grave, and returned about an hour later. 
The name of the child was mentioned in the 
general funeral service which took place 
three months afterward. 

We had a good chance to see how relig- 
ious controversies are settled when we 
moved up into Perry County. The “Feet 
Washers” and ‘‘ Muddy Heads” had joined 
forces and built a church on the crest of a 
ridge, the usual site for public edifices. 
Everything went well until it came to the 
question of dedicating the place of worship, 
and on this point the jarring sects could 
not agree. Word of impending trouble 
had reached our camp which was about 
half a mile away from the new church, and 
we were on the lookout for developments. 
The people began streaming by our tents 
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by daybreak although the hour set for the 
services was ten o'clock. It was a beauti- 
ful Easter morning, and there was no lack 
of color in the print frocks of the women, 
while the men were loaded down with 
enough “hardware” to have awed a regi- 
ment of militia. 

What amazed us was the utter lack of 
timidity shown by the women. They knew 
there was likely to be a clash, but the pos- 
sibility of wholesale shooting did not 
prevent their going or check their gayety. 

And there was plenty of “trouble.” The 
“Feet Washers” captured the church at 
the start and began services. Then the 
“Muddy Heads” registered a protest 
The shooting kept up for thirty minutes by 
the watch, but the execution was not as 
great as might have been expected. Three 
“Feet Washers” and two “Muddy Heads” 
were killed and about a dozen wounded 
altogether. The “Muddy Heads” came 
out victorious, but they were magnani- 
mous. They postponed the dedication 
and proposed a dance instead, to which 
their opponents were invited. The dance 
lasted until early Monday morning. 

Admirers of feminine beauty would do 
well to hunt elsewhere for objects upon 
which to bestow their adoration. The 
mountain Venus is a being | never saw in 
eastern Kentucky, and it is probable that 
she exists only in the imagination of those 
who write entertaining fiction stories about 
“moonshiners.” Early marriages are the 
rule, and | have seen one girl of seventeen 
who was a mother of three robust children, 
and the case was not considered uncom- 
mon. 

Families are large, and it is not a rare 
thing to see fifteen or sixteen children in 
one household. Aside from the fact that 
they seem to be an ill-nourished lot, un- 
kempt and ignorant, they compare favor- 
ably with the poor whites in the mountains 
of the South. They are vastly superior 
to the .natives of extreme eastern Ten- 
nessee where idiocy is so prevalent owing 
to indiscriminate marriages in the same 
family—if such a term as marriage can be 
applied to the slipshod ceremony by which 
the union of the sexes is celebrated. It is 
an error, however, to make the same 
charge against the Kentucky mountaineers, 
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for mismating is no more the rule among 
them than in any community where ig- 
norance is widespread. 

Although they are a sociable people 
among themselves when not at feud, there 
are certain rules of etiquette which it is not 


wise for any one to transgress. When a 
family goes away for a day the door of the 
cabin is closed and a sock or a handkerchief 
is hung over the lintel. This means that 
the family will return before nightfall, and 
you are at liberty to wait for them if you 
please. If a shirt or some larger garment 
is suspended it signifies that the occupants 
have gone away for a long visit, and they 
don’t care to have visitors prying around 
in their absence. It is a gentle hint to 
move on. 

During our stay among the mountaineers 
we were treated with consideration and at 
times hospitably. We always took care, 
however, to say or do nothing that would 
give offense. It is true that we were pro- 
tected by the prestige of the Government, 
and satisfied their suspicion as to our not 
being allied in any way with the revenue 
service. If we stumbled onto a still we 
shut our eyes, and manifested an utter ab- 
sence of curiosity. 

Other intruders have not been treated so 
well. A little more than twenty years ago 
a corporation owning some coal lands sent 
a surveying party into the mountains 
under a guard of one hundred and fifty 
United States troops. They got a wither- 
ing reception. The springs were poisoned 
and their men were picked off from the 
cliffs and underbrush. The milk sold to 
them was poisoned. The cows were fed 
on a weed that grows in the mountains and 
those who partook of the milk were stricken 
with a fatal malady known as “milk sick,” 
with convulsions similar to the symptoms 
of strychnine poisoning. One night the 
man in charge of the party had the camp 
pitched at the foot of a cliff in a sheltered 
place. The mountaineers gathered in 
force and rolled bowlders down on them 
and nearly wiped the party out of exis- 
tence. The venture was abandoned in 
despair and it was not until the United 
States Geological Survey undertook the 
work that any attempt was made to ascer- 
tain the mineral resources of the country. 
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T was such a storm as sweeps over the 
| Great Smokies perhaps once in ten 
years. And if, geographically, we 
were in the “Sunny South,” no less in- 
disputably were we snowed in. 

Yet the “gun cabin” was the snuggest 
of masculine abiding-places. There was 
no lack of blankets for the night. From 
the heat-cracked rafters above us hung 
great twists of home-grown tobacco. In 
the “house cabin,” to which we were 
presently digging a channel of communica- 
tion, was that most lovable of ancient 
dames, Aunt Georgina, prepared to give 
herself wholly to cooking and “doing” for 
us. When, too, she made us visitation, 
it was to bring down another piggin of 
apples, or a big brown bowl of butternuts. 

Best of all, Baldy’s huge fireplace was 
such a one as compels every man to tell all 
the tales that are in him. About it were 
now assembled that hoary and worshipful 
snake-hunter, Captain Jimmy; that one- 
time carpet-bagger, but now most popular 
of citizens, the Cove postmaster; old Andy 
Chatterson, the Diogenes of timber- 
lookers; Baldy himself, and “‘little” Bud 
Tivey, his worthy second in fame as a 
slaughterer of bears; and lastly, our two 
selves. And, to complete my preface, | 
can only say that during the three days 
which followed, the stories came faster 
than the memory of any two mortals 
could make a note of them. 

Nor was there any lack of high, philo- 
sophical conversation to give befitting in- 
troduction to each succeeding narrative. 

Thus it was that first evening, that, 
after a discussion of considerable length 
upon the mysteries of the human intellect, 
Baldy put another log on the fire, and then 
desired to ask the assembled company two 
questions. We paused to hear them. 


“In the first place, is logic logic?” 

There could be no disputing it whatever! 

“And is reason reasonr—Couldn’t be 
two kinds of it, now?” 

No, most plainly, there could not be two 
kinds of reason. 

“Then,” said Baldy, “will you all jest 
explain to me how it is that betwixt two 
men there can come up somethin’ which 
the logic and reason of one makes him look 
at square from the gee side, and the logic 
and reason of the other square from the 
haw?” 

Aristotle is unhappily deceased, and 
Immanuel Kant has followed him. It 
was, therefore, a question which could 
hardly look to be answered upon this 
unguided planet! For the time we sat 
gazing at each other as it were in awe. 

But Baldy, as we might have guessed, 
had not put his question in any spirit of 
inconsequent sophistry. He had in his 
mind a concrete example. And he was 
soon laying before us the lamentable case 
of Bucky Wilson and Deef McKinney: 

“This here Bucky and Deef were two 
fellers that was attached to each other like 
David and Johnson, as ye might say. 
But with them it come just like what I’ve 
said,—right when they were friendliest, 
too. And I'll tell ye how it come. 

“Thar’s been a considerable number of 
copper excitements in the hills hereabouts, 
as you all know, and in one of them these 
two fellers took to prospectin’. Well, as 
pardners they were suited to each other 
about as dove-tailin’ as any two men 
could be. Old Deef,—but before I go 
furder I’d ought to explain that Deef was 
called so because he was so. It was the 
only nickname I ever see any good in, too. 
For if he hadn’t been called that, nobody’d 
a knowed he was deef, and by talkin’ 
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“Oh, Jerushy! Oh, sufferin’ saints!'—And then he'd drop off a thirty- 
foot ledge . . . with hot b’ar froth hittin’ the back of his neck.” 
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nateral to him and forcin’ him to own up 
to it, would a been efarnaily hurtin’ of 
his feelin’s. For Deef he was a tarrible 
sensitive and bashful kind of feller. 

“But he could always understand 
Bucky, all right. And Bucky, he had all 
the confidence thar was in Deef. Bucky 
knowed wood-craft like he’d b’ar-hunted 
all his life. And Deef, if he was a little 
timid about wild critturs, he could keep 
camp in order like a wife. Bucky was 
mighty keerless; he was always leavin’ his 
things around jest whar they fell. But 
Deef, bein’ such a watchin’-over, motherly 
sort of old galoot, he’d put ’°em away, and 
tidy up for both, and be glad to do it. 

“So thar they were whar I’d started 
them, out prospectin’ that fall after 
copper. If they weren’t findin’ anything, 
on the other hand they weren’t losin’ 
nothin’, and they were jest workin’ along 
happy as two b’ars in persimmon time. 
You’d a said that there wasn’t anything 
anunder the stars that could come be- 
twixt them. But somethin’ did, and a 
b’ar it was. 

“For, one afternoon, Bucky he was 
trailin’ back over Rocky Gap when he 
comes bang on a gum tree up which a b’ar 
had gone, and down  which,—though 
Bucky couldn’t see anything through the 
thick of the leaves,—thar was no evidence 
that a b’ar had come again. 

“*What would be evidence?’— Why, 
when a b’ar climbs a tree, his claws leave 
long, rippin’ t’ars in the bark. But when 
he comes down, they only leave jabs, like 
nail-holes. And soon, too, Bucky hears 
that lad, stirrin’ somewhars up thar in a 
crotch. It wa’n’t a very big gum tree, 
but it was mighty branchy and close set. 

“*Hm!’ says Bucky, ‘I guess I’ll keep ye 
here till | go down to the saw-mill shanties 
and git me a gun.’ For it was nearder to 
the saw-mill than it was to camp. So he 
off with his corjuroy coat, and, though 
he’d always been powerful fond of that 
coat, and fonder of it every y’ar he wore 
it, he takes and wrops it round that tree, 
and ties the sleeves on the other side. 
That’s a mock-snare that’s due to keep any 
b’ar from comin’ to the ground till he dies 
and falls down, or till the tree is struck by 
lightnin’. And havin’ so fixed things, 
Bucky starts off for the saw-mill shanties. 
“Now part of his way is through a bit of 
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low, wooded marsh. And though by then 
it’s sun-down, and gloamy, all of a sudden 
his eyes bring up on a trail like be’d never 


seen before. You'd a said that the worm 
of Neil McQueen’s fifteen-gallon still had 
been straighted out, and drug through it. 
And while Bucky’s standin’, hands on 
knees, and tryin’ to study it out, over a 
log jest ahead of him he ketches sight of a 
wood-chuck lookin’. But the quar’ part 
of it is that that wood-chuck don’t seem 
anyways askurred of him! He walks up 
to it, meanin’ to belt some of the sassiness 
out of it with the stick he’s carryin’, when, 
—’ B-r-r-r-r!_ —Z-r-r!_B-r-r-zee-ee!—That 
wood-chuck’s the grandaddy of rattle- 
snakes, that what that wood-chuck is!— 
one bigger even, | reckon, than I’ve ever 
see’d! And rattlers, even lettle ones, are 
the one thing in natur’ that can give Bucky 
the heart-quake. He never could abide 
to have ’em around at all! 

“By the le’p he’d made he’d bar’ly got 
out of the way in time, and, as he owned 
himself after’ard, five minutes later his 
hand was shakin’ yit so he could hardly 
lift his pint flask. Nor that pint didn’t 
stiddy his nerves, either. He keeps on 
a-goin’ till he gits to the saw-mill. And 
thar he drinks two quarts more, and then 
another quart so he can have some con- 
fidence in him to tell about it. But, ’y 
jing, by that time, a leetle more and he’d 
been in danger of bein’ drunk! Even yit 
he don’t know but what he might a been 
if he hadn’t laid right down in the saw-dust 
behind the mill and slep’ till next day 
afternoon. 

“Well, thar was old Deef left back in 
camp over night by himself. But that 
don’t bother him much, for it’s happened 
afore. He allows Bucky’s gone back to 
the Cove to git more bacon. But when it 
comes on twelve o'clock next day and no 
Bucky, he aliows he’ll go out and work 
along the trail he knew he’d likely took, 
and scar’ up some tidin’s of him. Knowin’ 
Bucky, he’s no ways anxious; he’s mer’ly 
feelin’ lonesome for his pardner. And 
bimeby, shore enough, he comes on that 
tree that Bucky’s corjuroy coat is wropped 
around! 

“Now that b’ar’s been up thar goin’ on 
to the second day by then. And while a 
b’ar’s willin’ to interrupt his feedin’ for 
four months at a time in winter, durin’ the 
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nut and mast season he thinks four hours 
is a mortial long stretch between meals. 
But Deef, not only has he never heerd 
nothin’ about puttin’ up bluffs on b’ars 
that-a-way, but he’s jest as deef as ever. 
He don’t know the lang’age bein’ poured 
on him from up thar from the restlin’ of 
them black gum leaves. All he thinks is: 
‘Tchck! Bucky’s keerless as ever! Whare’re 
he’s gone, here’s his coat he’s left behind 
him. Nary doubt he'll come back to 
camp ’ithout it, and not be able to tell 
whar in creation he had it last. I allow 
I’ll jest take it along, and when he does 
come back J’ll have a leetle fun and doin’s 
with him about it.’ 

“So he unties the sleeves, and throws it 
over his shoulder, and starts for home. 
And then!—foamin’ harricanes!—thar’s a 
b’ar comes down that tree that allows 
it’s goin’ to have some doin’s with Deef! 

“Along Rocky Gap it runs him, jumpin’ 
twenty-foot creevises like they’re cracks 
in the floor,—and up one tree and down 
another,—through la’rel slicks an’ briar 
brakes that Deef would never ’a’ thought 
any man could git through before. He’s 
dropped Bucky’s corjuroy n’ar the first; 
and what that b’ar does with it gives him 
a leetle start for a while. But now his 
own things begin a-shreddin’ off behind. 
Sho, his coat-tails were a snappin’ them- 
selves to pieces like pennants. And wheri 
he got started down the other side of the 
ridge, he hadn’t clothes enough left to go 
to jail with. He was keepin’ up the pace, 
though, le’ppin’ three logs at a time; and 
when he’d cross a spur he’d only hit the 
crest of it. But his wind was fast failin’ 
him, and he felt jest sick. ‘By crickey,’ 
he’d say, ‘who'd a thought that Bucky’d 
go and lay a dead-fall for me like that !— 
me that he’s had nothin’ but good from!— 
Oh, Jerushy! Oh, sufferin’ saints!—Oh, 
Lord! Oh, Lord!’—And then he’d drop 
off a thirty-foot ledge, and pick himself up, 
and with hot b’ar froth hittin’ the back of 
his neck, go at it again —‘ Bucky knowin’ 
that I had a weak heart, too! | kin feel it 
goin’ like a pump with a swelled sucker! 
Oh, Lord, after this I’ll die anyways! | 
might jest as well lay right down and finish 
it here!’—And then he’d plunge through 
a brake of thorn trees, and swarm up a 
hundred-yard pitch of rock, and have open 
runnin’ for another mile. 
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“But, ’y gee! without knowin’ it, be was 
headin’ for the saw-mill shanties, too. And 
jest at the finai moment he comes in sight 
of them, and makes one last desperate 
heat of it, and wins out,—that b’ar fol- 
lowin’ him almost into the measurin’ 

ard! 

“Well, right thar, who was the first man 
he met up but Bucky? And now, here 
comes in the quar’ part of it. No man’s 
ever see’d old Dtef mad afore, and in one 
manner of speakin’, ye might say he don’t 
hardly know how to be mad! But-mad he 
is, all right; when he thinks of what he’s 
been through, he jest wants to set down 
and cry! But again, when he sees Bucky 
smilin’ and gawpin’ thar, he shorely don’t 
want to have that cry out till he’s put him 
to death! 

“And now as for Bucky, who’s only jest 
then started to walk around and rub some 
idears and recollections into the back of 
his head again, when he gits to understand 
that Deef he’s took down that corjuroy 
coat of his, and by now, nary doubt, it’s 
all tore and ripped and chewed into gun- 
waddin’, he can’t hardly hold hisself in. 
And then, followin’ on that, when it comes 
to him that that b’ar he’s gone too—and 
he’d counted on payin’ for his drunk 
whiskey with his pelt,—which lackin’ he’s 
got to go down into his pants for the hard 
coin,—and he’s only two or three nickels 
anyways!—’y jing! them sawyers has to. 
rush in and grab him and hold him down 
for the next ten minutes! Yes, sir, and it 
was the same with Deef. Nor it didn’t 
stop thar. Even when it’d seem like 
they’d got them calm, and they’d leave 
them for awhile and go back to their 
sawin’, first thing they’d know both had 
got to thinkin’ on their wrongs again,— 
and again that mill would have to shut 
down,—with four sawyers sittin’ on Deef 
and as many more downstairs-men on 
Bucky. And in the end the mill boss saw 
he might jest as well shet off for the rest 
of that day.—Oh, they kept them apart 
all right! The treble was nobody ever 
succeeded in gittin’ them two pardners 
together again. 

“And thar ye have an exact case of what 
I was sayin’. Bucky he had his reason 
and logic, and Deef he had his reason and 
logic. But could lawyers and jedges tell 
ye which of them was in the rights of it?” 
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XI 
TWO HOME-GOINGS 


N the uproar after the 
lights had gone out in the 
<8 Chinese Theater Ethel 
# Marr had turned toward 
the space in the dark 
where, a moment before, 
her eyes had met Ken- 
Her one round exclamation brought 





dry’s. 
Eastwood’s hand to her arm. He started 
to draw her toward the back of the stage, 


over the fallen chairs. They were caught 
in a rush of the frightened spectators who 
aimed to escape by the stage. The girl 
emerged breathless and alone. Some one 
else took a silent grip on her arm. She 
heard his lips close to her ear, speaking 
above the din, and her fear dropped to 
disappointment. She mutely surrendered 
to Paulter while he fought a way for her. 
Her mind went back to the others; the 
tragedy of the four pistol shots had swept 
past her preoccupation. For a moment 
she stood against a wall, loose-fingered, in 
the black darkness of a passage the crowd 
had not discovered. The appearance of 
Paulter was but a return, a little sooner 
than expected, of the cloud that must en- 
gulf her. Parting thus would save some 
insincerities with Mary Eastwood, and 
save the difficult endeavor, under Mary’s 
increasingly watchful eyes, to seem as 
definitely bidding farewell to Mr. Kendry 
as she was. Paulter brought her to a cab 
on another side street. That was his ex- 


travagance, his bravado; it helped her to 
believe that he had taken supper with 
her mother, had heard Ethel’s telephone 
message reciting her program for the 
evening, and had spied upon her arrival 
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She 
She 
knew what manner of talk would ensue. 
She could protect herself from his vehe- 
mence by a mildness that vaguely would 
hold forth a hope of her melting and 
would lead him on tiptoe lest he break 


at the theater with the Eastwoods. 
entered the cab without protest. 


the spell. It was degrading; of late there 
had been onlyonce, and then under the in- 
spiration of her communion with Kendry, 
that she had spoken her full thought to 
Paulter and met his violent rage. Now 
her apparent exhaustion made her seem 
to him helpless and docile while, under the 
cover of an occasional monosyllable, her 
thoughts dwelt on the three whom she 
pictured driving in their carriage up into 
their other world. So she drove toward 
the foot of her barren hill, a Jittle more 
than alone on account of the presence of 
Arthur Paulter. 

Those shots, ringing into the -blankness 
of Mary Eastwood’s ennui in a surround- 
ing so barbarous and odorous, had brought 
her sharp cries above the shouts of the men. 
She had clutched at her brother and felt 
him move away from her., Her voice, 
sharply appealing to him, in the darkness, 
was lost in the increased clamor, the tramp- 
ling, the falling of chairs. Some bony 
hand had seized her wrist. The man 
reeked of the place. He tried to make her 
understand him. She fought him off and 
was tossed against a wall, along which she 
groped tili the man once more laid hold of 
her. While she scolded him he pushed 
her into a passage and through doo.s, past 
dim lights in narrow spaces. ‘Then she 
fled before him into the welcome air of the 
alley whence they had entered the theater. 
The carriage there was not hers; the alley 
was jammed with alien faces. Instinc- 

















tively she pushed her way to the one man 
in European clothes. He pushed to meet 
her and under a raised silk hat asked her 
in French if she spoke his language. His 
graciousness, his powerful frame, brought 
her the breath of relief. She volubly ex- 
plained her plight while he stood un- 
covered, voicing his sympathy. His was 
a great, round, keen-eyed face—from the 
south of France Mary at first fixed him. 
Her impatience rose at Jack Kendry; tlrat 
he shou'd live in a part of the world she 
called the ragged edge of civilization, and 
that he should bring her to its most sodden 
quarter. Monsieur, so deferentially open- 
ing his carriage door to her, carried the at- 
mosphere of another state of society. 

“If Madame will join my sister-in-law,” 
he said. “We will leave this canaille. 
Then | will return to Madame with the 
gentleman.” 

In the interior Monsieur’s companion 
dimly drew aside her skirts and smiled 
a welcome. It was like an emerging 
into the old world’s safety, Mary volubly 
declared, leaning her disheveled head 
against the cushions. She was too much 
taken up with her sensations and emotions 
to examine the other woman; she was too 
growingly disdainful of a pair of men so 
wanting at a crisis, the one in love with and 
the other in Quixotic apposition with a 
piece of fresh but unstamped beauty. What 
a relief to be out of that gaping, fulsome 
crowd, she went on to Monsieur. Cochons 
de Chinois, Monsieur responded, in full 
sympathy. It was a long way from Paris, 
if Madame would pardon him! The senti- 
ment was met by a deep acquiescence from 
Mary while she sought to restore her head- 
dress. The carriage ceased to rock from 
the unevenness of the cobble-stones; the 
red reflection of a street-lamp shining on 
a wall covered with advertisements in 
Chinese shone in on Mary’s long endeavors. 
Monsieur alighted. 

He would return with the others; there 
were three, if he recalled. She caught his 
profile, his heavy lips, his blunt nose, the 
straight black hair plastered over the top 
of his head. He was some mixture of 
blood from a French province, she guessed, 
—Tahiti, for choice; but a gentleman; 
—that half portion of Norman blood did 
what endless wealth could not do in the 
provincial West. To the woman at her 
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side Mary poured forth her vexation at 
being left alone, her coniempt for her 
brother’s infatuation for a pliant young 
thing, all through the medium of a glorifi- 
cation of France, whose language, she said, 
was the only one in which she wholly could 
express herself —until it occurred to her 
to hear the other woman’s tongue. 

“He’s gone,after the other three,” that 
lady irrelevantly spoke, in American. 
There was no trace of accent in that coarse 
voice—a case of education in some western 
minor school for girls, Mary reasoned. 
“He'll sure come back,” the voice found it 
advisable to protest. A belle-soeur of a 
poorer strain, Mary observed—a common 
accident in the dependencies, where women 
are less numerous. At the best she would 
have been inferior to Monsieur: it was only 
in America that the women were superior 
to their men, she reflected. An odor of 
violet perfume now filled the carriage 
She leaned back and kept her nostrils 
closed. In the silence she glanced at the 
cheek of her companion and detected 
rouge. Monsieur came back alone. 

“One of the two gentlemen left the 
theater and went north, with a young lady 
who had copper-colored hair. The other 
gentleman had just gone in the same direc- 
tion, alone,” said Monsieur. Mary caught 
her breath. 

“They both—” she curled. “I came 
in a carriage; but I shall return in a street- 
car—going west!” she shrugged. 

“Impossible, Madame!” said Monsieur, 
pained at the thought. ‘We shall do our- 
selves the honor of driving Madame to her 
door. Madame’s husband would rightly 
think ill of us if we did not beg the privi- 
lege!” 

The cutting quality of her thanks was 
not intended for Monsieur. She made 
haste to show him that. Monsieur re- 
sponded with sympathy. He would have 
followed the second gentleman, if he had 
but identified him in the theater; but he 
had had to take the word of a bystander. 
His own glance, from the entrance on the 
stage, where he had arrived just the mo- 
ment before the lights went out, had been 
absorbed entirely by the two ladies of 
Madame’s party—two contrasting types of 
unusual beauty, Monsieur begged to name 
them—notable even in a land of charming 
contrasts. He had been startled by the 
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younger lady—with the copper hair, the 
dark eyebrows, because certainly she was 
one whom he had come to San Francisco 
to seek. She was—unless Madame should 
correct him—the daughter of a sea captain 
he once had known in Tahiti—a handsome, 
blue-eyed man, fit for the straight-out 
battles with wind and water rather than 
for the feverish stratagems of land. 

Monsieur was, then, from Tahiti? Mary 
turned his question. Monsieur reflected; 
Madame had visited Tahiti? No? It was 
his birthplace; he spent a few months 
there, each year, compelled by his affairs. 
His losing these moments on his way to 
the Continent was due to his search for the 
young lady with the copper hair There 
was coming to her a small legacy, or more 
strictly, a debt long owed her father and 
now collected. Perhaps Madame could 
tell him more about the young woman, for 
the fatherly interest he felt in the orphan 
of his friend. Mary regretted that she was 
unable to. The young woman had served 
her for a short time as a model—ah, Mad- 
ame was an artist'—it explained her fine 
intellectual head!—the young woman, 
Mary said, had served her solely in a pro- 
fessional way; she was doubtless a worthy 
person, of whose private circle Mary knew 
nothing. 

It would have proved an amusing one, 
Monsieur could well think, since it ap- 
peared to consist of one young man, who 
was in love with her—a young man of one 
of the best families. It had been Mon- 
sieur’s thought that Madame could iden- 
tify that young man—reported of a fine 
skin, a strong-cut jaw, a thoughtful eye, 
given to theories about benefiting the 
world, Monsieur had vaguely heard—fan- 
tastic theories involving a strange state of 
conscience which referred its acts to some 
ultimate conception of the universe. The 
dramatic complication, said Monsieur, was 
that. the young man had engaged himself to 
a woman half a dozen years his senior, prior 
to meeting his younger affinity. Madame 
perhaps would know the older lady, who 
also followed the arts—a sculptress. 

It was amusing, Mary cut the air; but 
she must explain to Monsieur that San 
Francisco was her Tahiti; social affairs did 
not bring her here. She saw little of the 


people; their seneerns did not entertain 
her. 
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The older lady, Monsieur held some- 
what obtusely to his theme—as if he had 
a fixed amount to say—was estimable, 
of a distinguished family. She was, of 
course, in ignorance of the true leaning of 
the young man’s affections, otherwise her 
pride, doubtless, would resolve quickly the 
situation, with that independence and 
decision, Monsieur remarked, so to be ad- 
mired in American women. They would 
have their husbands come to them without 
reservation, or they would remain spin- 
sters!—which, owing to their charm, grace, 
fascination, Monsieur reveled, they rarely 
did remain. 

The situation was, indeed, one of dra- 
matic possibilities, Mary dryly told him. 
And the younger lady—her sentiments—? 

Monsieur threw open his hands. When 
one 1s young, when Prince Charming is 
cultivated, dreamy, handsome, full of un- 
developed forces—and when a girl suffers 
from a poverty, an isolation, yet knowing 
the power her beauty could yield in more 
congrudus environment—ah, the answer 
was not difficult! There was, of course, 
opposition on the part of a mother, who— 
but pardon Monsieur for babbling on as to 
a matter of more interest to his own fatherly 
heart than it possibly could be to a woman 
of the great world, such as Madame. They 
rattled across close to a cable car clanging 
its insistent gong; the headlight shone for 
a moment through the carriage windows. 
Mons‘eur’s sister-in-law might have been 
taken off the streets of San Francisco, Mary 
covertly shrugged. A curious place, this 
San Francisco, Monsieur affably went on; 
remarkably favored by the hand of God 
and rather badly disfigured here and there 
by the hand of man. The park, yes—and 
also the mountain across the Gate, the zig- 
zag railroad journey to the summit, the 
sublime view of the sea and the distant 
Sierra! There one could, for a moment, 
forget the adjacent works of man. Yet 
for him—yes, Paris—to die in! 

Undoubtedly, Mary less effusively said. 
She hoped never to have to return here. 
Life was too short, unless one had the 
hardened susceptibilities of a pioneer. 
Monsieur agreed. He should perhaps have 
the honor of receiving a bow from her, 
some day, carriage to carriage, in the Bois. 

But he declined her offer of refreshment. 
He rang Mary’s bell. They parted in the 

















grand manner. his corpulence surrendering 
to his correctness of costume and of pose. 
A little whiff of viewx Europe, Mary sighed, 
despite the belle-soeur, as she climbed the 
dark stairs. 

She did not summon her maid. She 
stood before her long mirror, examining 
her extraordinary dishevelment. She gave 
an added pull of confusion to her hair, 
threw back her hat a little, smiled with 
an appropriate abandonment. Men liked 
that, she shrugged, tossing her hat to a 
chair. All the room was speckless, chastely 
blue, shining with straight-laid silver tools 
of the toilet. She began to undress, dis- 
ciplining the escaped locks, standing erect 
and spare before the mirror, which re- 
flected her fixed comment of scorn on the 
ancient art of allurement. Doubtless she 
was reputed ignorant of its simple pro- 
cedures. At thirty-one her label was 
probably “cultured,” or sometimes “‘in- 
tellectual.” She looked younger than she 
was, she believed, pausing close at the 
glass. If so it was because she had never 
given herself anxiety about any man. But 
suppose, my dear sir, she should choose to 
be labeled, for your foolish capering 

The thought sent her hunting in a great 
drawer. She went far down before she 
left the blacks, the whites, the neutral 
colors, that marked the years of her set 
taste. She emerged with a folly in crimson 
silk, trimmed with green and gold and with 
crystal buttons. Her waist had not varied 
since this folly had begun to sink toward 
the bottom of the drawer. Meanwhile the 
fashion had returned, as nearly as any man 
would discern. She put on the skirt. 
Then she unbraided her hair and began an 
experiment which was not to her satis- 





faction. She stopped and hunted in an 
album. It was late, but she would sleep 
late. She found the photograph that 


showed the soft fall of the hair over a - 


temple, rounding her face above this same 
crimson affair—it all came back through 
the ten years. 
the face in the glass; she curled her narrow 
lips and widened her eyes, disclosing to 
you, for an instant so short as to be tinged 
with uncertainty, that there is more in this 
world than a maiden may let escape to any 
one—except for one delectable moment 
to yourself. Thus she went to work to re- 
produce that coiffure to her satisfaction. 
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She smiled engagingly to . 
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There was the least bit less hair than in 
the photograph; but, behind the eyes, 
there was a new mordancy of comprehen- 
sion. 


XII 


A CHOICE OF ALLIES 


Monsieur, arriving at Kendry’s rooms 
and greeting’ him in a manner and in an 
appearance so transformed from that of the 
shambling Chinese coolie with the jade 
dragon, smiled as if his other guises had 
been the false ones. Kelly, who buttoned 
from view his badge of a Secret Service 
agent, must recognize Chan Kow, Kendry 
thought. It was improbable that a man 
ferreting in Chinatown had failed to take 
note of a figure so commanding and evi- 
dently so notorious as Chan Kow. But 
Kendry saw no sign of recognition in 
Kelly; nor could he detect in Chan Kow, 
who seemed to know every one whose in- 
terests might touch upon his own, more 
than a polite glance at Kelly. 

“T am de trop, messteurs,’ Chan Kow 
hastened in French: “I interrupt some- 
thing of importance!’”’ Apparently this 
was unintelligible to Kelly. Kendry, in 
his anger at the way successive events 
had tossed him lightly aside, kept his 
will at the tip of his tongue. There had 
been significance in all of Chan Kow’s 
visits; now, with aroused suspicions, Ken- 
dry decided that the significance of this 
one should not escape him. Chan Kow 
had maintained an obscurity as to his mo- 
tives; with him, Kendry more irritatedly 
felt, friendship carried no clear candor as 
with a white man. Now he came with a 
borrowed name and a false exterior, assum- 


_ing that Kendry would tend himself to a 


dissimulation that was half shameful, half 
ludicrous. 

“If | could have a few minutes with this 
gentleman—”’ Kendry suggested to Kelly. 
The little man of the great ears departed 
with a wave of his hand; he would wait 
in the lobby. Kendry opened his side- 
board, preparing to fortify Chan Kow’s 
good humor. 

“Your friend who has just left—Mon- 
sieur the Bat—you know who he is?” the 
old man settled himself. 

“| do,” Kendry had satisfaction in say- 
ing. 
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“Therefore avoid him,” Chan Kow 
nodded. “He knows who | am, but—” 
Chan Kow opened his palms—‘“‘it is no 
matter. He is not considerable. Merely 
ignore him.” 

“It is you that I am uncertain about,” 
Kendry firmly eyed him. “If there’s any- 
thing in my inherited friendship with you 
—and once or twice I’ve been as confi- 
dential with you as if you were my own 
father—then it’s time for you to ‘loosen 
up!’ I don’t like the way you have treated 
the matter of Mr. Paulter. | don’t feel 
that you are playing open with me, sir. 
Why did you get me into that theater, 
with ladies, to see that brutal murder? 
From what I know of Chinatown, | believe 
you knew that that murder was to happen. 
Now, tell me your motives!” Chan Kow 
beamed across the rim of his glass. He 
blew a great cloud of smoke at the ceiling. 

“My dear young man,” he said, “one’s 
motives are always mixed, otherwise 
honesty would be the part of common men, 
instead of requiring genius for its perfec- 
tion. The only time | can remember hav- 
ing acted with one single purpose was when 
the Viceroy of Shang-Tung sent a man 
after me with a sharp spear. I was not 
then so corpulent; but the man with the 
spear was an excellent runner, and un- 
fortunately he caught up with me. When 
you come to see me | will show you the 
head of his spear. I was not then a col- 
lector of curious mementoes of a chequered 
life, or perhaps I should have kept a little 
piece of the man, too.” 

“First evasion of my question!” Kendry 
said. “Nothing to do with the case.” 
Chan Kow blandly raised his glass to his 
host. 


“To-night,” he said, “‘one of my objects | 


was a natural one. It was that you should 
witness my departure from this life.” 
Kendry puzzled. ‘1 mean the man who 
was shot. It was |.” 

Kendry stared at his sleek face; it was 
clean-shaven, save for a day’s growth be- 
gun on the upper lip. ‘‘ You want to make 
people think—” Chan Kow nodded. 

“C’était moi!” he pleasurably sighed, 
his head thrown back. “To-morrow you 
will see my obituary in the newspapers— 
not very complimentary to a poor for- 
eigner. But | shall have the rest done 
properly. My funeral will cost four thou- 
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sand dollars; very beautiful burial robes 
—I shall have them dug up some night— 
two bands of music, three wagon-loads of 
food, sixty carriages to the cemetery, a 
hundred hired mourners. | shall regret 
not to be a spectator. C’était moi!” 

“You connived at the death of this poor 
devil, so that people would think it was you 
who were shot?” Kendry rose. 

“He and | connived it together, ami- 
cably,” Chan Kow nodded. He drummed 
on the arm of his chair with fatherly amuse- 
ment at the young man’s revulsion. The 
act was an affectation of the occidental 
restlessness of body. “Sit down!” he 
laughed. “You assist at the birth of the 
first Celestial man-of-the-world, mon Dieu! 
I emerge from the chrysalis—‘Chan Kow’; 
Chinatown buries my old raiment of silk 
and gold, and | become a black butterfly 
in broadcloth—a Parisian! Je boulévard- 
erai toute ma viel And I am_ happy! 
When one is happy one does not evade the 
questions of a friend; one talks, rather, 
with as little reservation as may be. But 
there is always some reservation. For 
example,” he held up a little finger from 
which the growth of years had been sacri- 
ficed, “ you would not choose to tell me in 
what direction you went after you left the 
Chinese Theater to-night?” 

“Toward Telegraph Hill,” said Kendry 
promptly. He was willing to give pattern 
to Chan Kow, even at some cost. 

“A la bonne heure!” the old man bowed. 
“And I will not ask you why; because you 
do not know.” 

“Which again has nothing to do with 
the case—not even with the trifle of your 
implication in a murder!” Kendry grimly 
said. “If you want to be a complete Cau- 
casian you must not only be more direct, 
but you must stop holding your cigar be- 
tween your thumb and forefinger with 
your palm up!” 

“Diable!” Chan Kow made haste to 
change his mode. “| have not switched 
you off the track,” he said; “the train 
merely has stopped. As to my conniving 
at this death to-night, that was purely an 
affair between the corpse and myself. It 
was an arrangement something like that 
between God and man, though more satis- 
factory than one is able to make with the 
Creator. The man was to die without 
warning, at. my will; but—observe—he 














was, meanwhile, to enjoy both freedom 
from want and protection from his enemies. 
Oh, yes,” the old man nodded, “‘he leaves 
a good little wife and two sons—that was 
included. His soul will travel as in a Pull- 
man car!” 

“A man made such an agreement with 
you, and not under compulsion?’’ Kendry 
accepted the discussion, in spite of him- 
self. 

“No. But the generosity was mine, not 
his. Many years ago | awoke and found 
him tightening a cord around my neck. | 
kept him three days in my room, most of 
the time suspended by the chin, his big 
toes brushing the floor. He grew confi- 
dential. It was because we looked so 
much alike that he had wanted to kill me. 
He said that every man was entitled to a 
face of his own; that the mistake, made in 
heaven, of giving us both the same face, 
must be rectified upon earth or it would 
cause endless trouble in hell. We are, 
you see, quite human in China. You your- 
self would not mourn at the bier of a man 
who was your counterpart. Bien, we com- 
promised; we made use of each other. It 
was just, though the beggar had no intel- 
lect, which to a capable eye made every 
difference in our physiognomies. But | 
always felt that some day | should need 
to bury a personality from which | had 
extracted its highest possibilities. Voici! 
I drift away in the smoke of a pistol!” 

“To Paris—permanently?” said Kendry. 
He wondered what questionable issues lay 
behind this strange departure. 

Chan Kow raised. his penciled eyebrows. 

“France some day,” he said. “There is 
no haste. I shall come across you at the 
Opera. You will have a beautiful young 
wife on your arm—what a joy to be the 
first to show her all these grandeurs! We 
shall compare the music with that pig- 
sticking cacophony of to-night. We shall 
smiie and rejoice, and we shall understand 
why you turned north this evening!” 
Kendry answered him dryly. 

“And now | fully understand that you 
decline to meet my doubts as to your sin- 
cerity,” he said. “ You keep off the points 
like a sword dancer!” There was good- 
natured deprecation in Chan Kow’s tap- 
ping on his glass. 

“The ‘points?’” he echoed. He looked 
about at the doors, then lowered his voice. 
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“ Before | died this evening I am reported 
to have cried out: ‘Suey Lee—bad man!’ 
I fancy I betray no one when | say that 
obviously Suey Lee was the female im- 
personator—the man who fired the shot in 
the darkness. One has many friends,” he 
finished solemnly, “‘one wishes to allow 
each his own notion of morality, and to be- 
tray noone.” Kendry was not impressed. 

“Neither the police nor any one else will 
ever produce a murderer in Chinatown. 
Still, if you betray no one, why betray the 
man who——” 

“Who thought he was shooting me?” 
the old man smiled. “That was not the 
act of a friend.” 

“Very well,” Kendry slapped the table, 
“what good does the whole foul business 
do me!” 

“The same question I asked you long 
ago!” the old man leaned forward, with 
kindly eyes. ‘To rouse the jealousy of 
a Paulter whom you do not hate, to rouse 
the interest of a wonderful blue eye you 
do not love—to what good? You merely 
have caused her to keep thinking: ‘I am 
beautiful, and J have no lady’s maid, no 
Paris gown!’” 

“My dear sir, Miss Marr can triumph 
without them!” Kendry announced. 

“Oh, yes?” said Chan Kow. “Let her 
come into a little money, where shall you 
find her? | will find her for you at a dress- 
maker’s or a milliner’s, planning to miti- 
gate the wrong that was put on her when 
the devil invented clothes. Ah, my boy,” 
Chan Kow rose to go, “if a man could be 
at once young and wise, life would not be 
worth living. But the Fates are kind; I 
have seen the lady sparrow dangle the 
wrong suitor by the top-knot, from a 
bough. When you have suffered that 
once, flit elsewhere—take it from an old 
man’s heart!” Kendry grimly smiled. 

“1 think I shall not take any of your 
advice,” he said. “If I haven’t discovered 
it sooner, it’s my fault—you’re a cuttle- 
fish!” Chan Know slapped his gloves on 
the brim of his hat. 

“The world is not so simple as a proposi- 
tion in geometry,” he said with dignivy. 
“A cuttle-fish may darken the waters to 
protect a friend. Come to me to-morrow 
evening”; he offered his hand—it was as 
if he had spent many hours watching 
the French drama. “Meanwhile, reflect— 
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reflect! And”—he waved his hat—“re- 
member that a bat is a rat with wings!” 

This, Kendry decided, was the message, 
so casually tossed off at parting, that had 
informed Chan Kow’s visit. He did not 
wish Kendry to join with the Secret Service 
agent in pursuing the counterfeiters. But 
he was not to have his way, Kendry re- 
joiced. Kelly, returning, appeared to hunt 
for some flavor of the interview he had 
missed. : 

“You’ve changed your mind?” he said. 

“T’m ready to go at once!” said Kendry. 
The man with the ears glanced at him fur- 
tively. 

“How much do you know about Paul- 
ter?” he said, after a pause. 

“From a criminal prosecutor’s point of 
view? Nothing,” Kendry said. “I have 
only my suspicions.” Kelly’s ruminative 
pauses began to irritate him. 

“Needn’t be afraid to tell me,” Kelly 
said. 

“T’m not afraid to tell any one!” Kendry 
brought him up. “I think he’s a crook. 
He has threatened to shoot me. He’s a 
moral bankrupt and ought to be in the 
hands of a receiver. What do you know?” 
Kelly’s small eyes kept reverting to Ken- 
dry from under shaggy brows. 

“What steps were you going to take 
to-morrow?” he said. 

“Come, let’s be on or off with it!” Ken- 
dry wheeled in his chair. “You've an- 
swered my question with another!” 

Something caused Kelly to become ac- 
quiescent. His rubbing one ear as if to 
urge it less obtrusively back might have 
partaken of nervousness. 

“Well, I’m shy of legal proof, myself, to 
date,” he laughed. ‘What worries me is 
the police,” he admitted, not without 
watching Kendry’s expression. ‘You 
know how rotten they are.” 

“1 couldn’t prove it,” said Kendry, “I 
only know how rotten they are said to 
be by people who themselves are a trifle 
decayed.” 

“Well, they’ll stand in with Paulter 
against you and me,” Kelly pronounced. 
“Have you piped him off to the police, 
yet? All right, then. The Federal Gov- 
ernment wants to pull this thing off before 
the police get wind of it and warn him; 
and it would like to have witnesses of 
too much standing for the police to brow- 
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beat when it comes to an arrest. And I 
want to put this thing through without 
any Federal help, to score for myself, with 
my chief. There’s all my cards, Mr. Ken- 
dry, and you can throw me down if you’ve 
a mind to. I’m at your mercy!” he 
laughed. “If you even mention my name 
to the police, the whole business is spoiled.” 

He went away seeming grateful for Ken- 
dry’s promise of secrecy. Eastwood, under 
the same ban, was to be secured if possible 
to make one of the party, which was to 
carry out its raid on the following evening, 
at a time to be arranged by telephone. 
Kendry was to be allowed to enter first 
that underground stronghold where Kelly 
gave him to understand they should find 
those machines and other evidences of 
illicit coining that would complete the 
chain to be fastened on Paulter. It was 
not a wholly agreeable business, and Kelly 
was a man for whom Kendry could find 
no sympathy. But it met Kendry’s view 
as to the right policy of a citizen in a 
republic: to be ever at service for the 
active enforcement of the law. 

It seemed to promise a clearing of the 
way for the idea. With Paulter in the toils 
the house on the hill would present to Ken- 
dry the one hostility of Mrs. Marr. This 
he believed he could rapidly dissolve. He 
telephoned to Eastwood. The prospect of 
an encounter with the man who had turned 
Eastwood away from Miss Marr’s put him 
at once in excellent humor when it was 
coupled with Kendry’s solicitous inquiry 
for Mary. She had said from beliind a 
closed door that she was retiring in ex- 
cellent spirits; which, if it probably con- 
tained irony, satisfied Kendry that she was 
unharmed. 

He sat with compressed lips, revolving 
the situation in the silence of two o’clock 
in the morning. There was now a chance 
for action unimpeded by the questions of 
a lively conscience. Doubtless he had 
already missed other chances for action, 
and action was what counted. He had a 
growing faculty for seeing himself as the 
world might see him. Up to the present, 
on the stage where his own romance was 
being enacted, he felt about himself as the 
world, witnessing the spectacle, would 
have felt. The world would subscribe to 
his sentiments, his theories, his hopes; but 
its admiration, thinly disguised, would 
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have gone to the other figures who crowded 
him: Paulter, carrying out his plans by 
brute force and instinct; Chan Kow, 
steadily molding events with a practiced 
if unscrupulous hand. If Kendry had 
ranted and begun to strut a little in his 
interviews with the Chinese and with 
Kelly, it was because he wished to enforce 
himself as the hero of his own romance. 
He himself was becoming impatient at the 
inaction, the long speeches, of himself, the 
ingenuous, if right-minded, lover. As the 
curtain rolled down on the act he felt that 
he had spoken some lines more suggestive 
of the crisp action he could foresee for him- 
self, in a drama where the idea must and 
should triumph through his own endeavors. 


XIII 


TWO KINDS OF WEATHER 


He went to Mary’s prepared with an 
especial quality of indulgence for her. She 
would have suffered a nervous shock, she 
would be fatigued, she would be difficult. 
There would be some color laid on the pre- 
vious night’s adventure by her brother, a 
jealous explanation of Kendry’s seeking 
Telegraph Hill, which must be removed. 
Miss Marr was linked with the idea; Mary 
was linked with his heart—Kendry’s mild 
statement should recall the facts to Mary. 
She would be ironical, lightly disdainful, 
ungraciously aloof. There his patient in- 
dulgence would meet her—gentleness at 
which she could charge and bring up softly. 
If he came laden with so much sweetness it 
was perhaps natural that he himself should 
nibble some of it. He might have made 
faster headway with Mary Eastwood had 
he chosen to disburden himself of every- 
thing she did not intensely applaud— 
notably of the idea. It would have light- 
ened his character, though; and for that 
he described himself as too austerely virtu- 
ous, on which phrase he chewed, danger- 
ously out of his habit of modesty, while for 
a little proof of eagerness he waited for 
Mary at the foot of the stairs. 

A radiant, directly gazing creature 
tripped down to him in crimson silk, with 
her hair coquettishly over a temple. No 
less startling was the full pressure of her 
fingers. 

“Magnificent!” he stood off. 
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“|’ve turned over a new leaf, you think?” 
she laughed. “Don’t let me talk of myself 
when you look so pale!” she stopped. “I 
think a cup of coffee—in that big chair, 
with your feet at the greatest allowable 
angle!’’ she made fine inspiration. He was 
not aware of looking pale, but he did 
not protest. She led the way; she had 
never before+ glanced back at him over 
her shoulder, leading thus. It did not 
increase his alleged pallor. 

“| must know at once how you got home 
last night!” he said. “ You'll have thought 
me——” 

“Oh, I came in a carriage,” she airily in- 
terrupted, as if there was more to say. 

“Alone?” She raised her brows. 

“If you were with me I didn’t discover 
it. 1 was amused, though. You didn’t 
hear how | got away?” 

“Nothing! I went in the direction | 
supposed Henry would take you. Chance 
was miserably against me!” 

“Wasn’t it, last night!’ Mary sang, he 
thought, comfortingly. 

“Then you quite understand?” he will- 
ingly avoided details. 

“Thoroughly!” she held it up, her eyes 
straight at him. She lighted the lamp 
under the coffee machine. He took a 
careful breath. Her mood was precious. 

“Your work,” he safely chose,—‘“ you 
are keeping at it steadily?” 

“Jack, I’m pondering whether to chuck 
it!” she came out. His expression showed 
hernoregret. ‘I don’t think,” she mused, 
—“|’m not sure—that it’s enough to fill 
my life.” The maid interrupted them, 
bringing hot water for the coffee ma- 
chine. 

“| have never thought it was,” he mur- 
mured. 

“I couldn’t keep on very long,” she 
seemed to think aloud, the coffee measure 
poised in the hand that had so pressed his, 
“without confronting the question whether 
1 ever could accomplish anything worth 
while—anything equal to that’’—she 
pointed at the Donatello boy, and her 
glance went for an instant to Kendry. 
Her fingers were more bejeweled than he 
had seen them before. ‘I should have to 
decide whether—whether,” she toyed, “a 
woman can be a sculptor and—a woman, 
too!” The yielding quality of the sigh in- 
toxicated him. 


” 
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“Surely, for you, the womanly powers 
are so great that they must fix the choice,” 
he softly went at her. Mary raised her 
eyelids wide, then drooped them, watching 
the alcohol flame. The movement strangely 
carried him for an instant back to an after- 
noon on a mountain side. “You'd come 
to find the woman’s natural resources fill- 
ing your life to the brim,” he declared. 

“Ah, but a man always imagines them 
hitched to some masculine ‘idea!’” Mary 
arched, addressing the rug. 

“No; hitched to the man who has the 
idea!” Kendry deliciously said. “If you 
gave yourself to it graciously, just for ex- 
periment, you might come to think better 
of my idea. You think I’ve grown dull and 
lost some of my sense of the humorous; 
but with half a chance I’ll prove the worth 
of my idea to you.” 

Surely a fine candor rose with her eyes 
from regarding their reflection in the coffee 
machine. “You are flattering to take me 
so much into your confidence,” she said. 
“Of course I can’t help feeling, from my 
detached point of view, that your idea 
has been leading you into places where, 
for me,’’ she seemed to recede from him, 
“jit would be unpleasant to go. That 
theater, that murder, that Mr. Paulter— 
the whole unpleasant mixing with people 
one couldn’t bear to have claim one’s ac- 
quaintance! Though one may hope, now 
that your adventure with Miss Marr is 
quite finished,” she said without a flutter, 
“you'll rise to higher planes.” 

It seemed unwise at that moment to 
suggest that his efforts in Miss Marr’s be- 
half were not ended. 

“| should be the last to protest against 
your delicate sense of proportion,” Kendry 
said, “though of course you’d always join 
me in distinguishing Miss Marr from her 
present surroundings.” Her mouth set a 
little queerly. “One could hardly avoid 
higher planes who so persistently pursues 
your own footsteps as I do,” he hastened. 
“You hadn’t thought of that!” 

“| hadn’t taken it so for granted,” she 
said over her shoulder. Her thin mouth 
still was set. She held his cup under the 
faucet. 

“When it has become so evidently my 
habit?” Kendry leaned to her, with low- 
ered voice. ‘‘When it’s the set of my jaw, 
for all time? You are overpouring my 
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cup!” She‘compressed a smile, her back 
to him. 

“You are enough to make one over- 
pour!” she said, with what he thought a 
tremor. The quick spread of her color 
brought him to his feet at her side. 

“Do overpour, for once!” he said. He 
put down the cup she thrust at him as if 
defensively. “Be sweet and human! Give 
me your hand, to keep, Mary!” 

She snatched the hand away from him. 
She was on the other side of the room be- 
fore he realized her mood. 

“Won't you?” he persisted, with foolish 
helplessness. There was a glitter in the 
eyes above her tight lips. 

“You make me ill—most ill!” she de- 
livered. Her short laugh echoed through 
the rooms. Her cheek was cool again. 
She stood fixed on the coffee machine, as 
if waiting for him to let her return to it. 
He hung suspended in the vacuum of rejec- 
tion. 

Her thrust had gone through his fine in- 
dulgence and had sunk coldly into his 
pride. He was sickened by an anger he 
could not justify. At best he could not 
but let his deadened silence speak for 
him. 

“Your coffee is getting chilled,” she had 
to say, without tone. Kendry looked to 
the door. 

“A donkey doesn’t drink coffee,” he 
said. ‘It’s rude of me, after you’ve taken 
so much trouble; but | think I had better 
be kicking my heels in some wider space. 
You really must forgive me!” 

“| merely thought you were looking 
tired,” she said. “If you insist that a 
walk will do you more good——” 

He heard himself uttering common- 
places. She went to the door with him 
and waited while he descended the steps 
and gave his sickly smile of adieu. 

“You didn’t tell me how you came out 
with Miss Marr last night,” she said, to 
his raised hat. 

“You thought | went home with her?” 
Kendry stopped. Mary’s eyes enlarged. 

“Oh—you didn’t?” she said. He shook 
his head. She seemed about to say some- 
thing. “Oh!” she repeated. 

The crimson silk sat trimly on her 
straight figure. The lock that had sof- 
tened her temple had fallen into a flatter 
line. 











While he walked aimlessly down the hill 
the wound kept pulsing, living over the 


scene. He had been “dangled by the top- 
knot” in Chan Kew’s hideous phrase. 
He groped for moral footing. It was his 
dignity that had been affronted, he decided ; 
and the fault had been in his own want of 
restraint. There was this and that which 
he might have said, with humbling effect 
on her; but never mind—what was he to 
do? It came back to the question whether 
Mary Eastwood really did love him. He 
concluded that she was on the verge of 
doing so. So to conclude was the symp- 
tom of his state. 

Very well, he would not go to her house 
again until he first had some word from 
her. He began to calculate how long it 
would be before she would write. Then 
he began to be distressed at the thought 
that, of course, she might never suffer her- 
self te write. He forgot to continue to 
look upon himself as a donkey. He was 
young; he began to pity himself a trifle 
and to revolve plans. Even if she did not 
write it would not be absolute proof that 
she did not love him, or at some time had 
not. For a man truly in love there is no 
such proof. 

He had turned into a street that inclined 
moderately from the skyline to the region 
of the better shops. From one of these 
Ethel Marr issued. It was the same straw 
hat, the same blue serge, the same smooth 
carriage. Had she taken employment at 
a ladies’ tailor’s? She was inspecting the 
display of a jeweler when he caught her 
up. There were some costly rings in the 
window. He remembered that he had 
seen no rings on her fingers; now he saw 
no sign of one beneath her gloves. The 
same flush saluted him in the interval 
while her lashes rose before she spoke. 
He likened her, in that agreeable little 
period for inspection, to a clear lake, per- 
haps rock-bound, but without one hidden 
reef, where cool spring and warm soft sun- 
shine always were. Howsoever clumsily 
his heart might seek a chord with Mary’s, 
his mind, he told himself, made no error in 
appraising Ethel Marr. 

“You reached home safely with Miss 
Eastwood?” she said. At his reply she 
marveled, ‘She telephoned; she asked 
how I got home. She didn’t speak of hav- 
ing missed you! You telephoned, too. I 
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was weak; | wanted to escape a scene; so 
| didn’t ring you up to correct what Mr. 
Paulter said; | relied on your knowledge 
of him.” 

“And on my understanding of you, | 
hope,” Kendry said. “I have a restful 
faith in your evenness of temper. | sup- 
pose it’s a quality of your perfect health. 
My father used to say that health was the 
first virtue in a living being.” They were 
returning on her steps, past the ladies’ 
tailor’s. ‘Shall | guess that you were go- 
ing to take employment here?” he said. 

“Better,” the girl smiled. “They are to 
make me some new clothes. | have re- 
ceived some unexpected money—an old 
debt to my father, they tell me. Then, 
the stolen bonds have come back, in an 
express package, with nothing to show from 
where. It happened but this morning,” 
she glanced for his comment on her haste 
to the tailor’s. “The writing on the pack- 
age is like the writing in the letter with the 
money, and neither had a signature. The 
check was certified on a Hong-Kong bank. 
The paper smelt of sandal-wood. It’s 
mysterious!” 

Kendry thought of Chan Kow; but he 
was more occupied with his satisfaction at 
seeing her saved from drudgery. He 
bowed to some ladies whose curiosity could 
not place Miss Marr. When his eyes were 
not enjoying herself, she stole contempla- 
tive glances at him. 

“And then what’s the next step toward 
fortifying your peace?” he mused. ‘‘l 
shall dwell on that! How about a change 
of scene? How about some choice em- 
ployment that will strengthen your in- 
dependence?”’ 

“Of my mother, and of Mr. Paulter?” 
she was skeptical. 

“A background to fly to if the baleful 
quantities force you to the limit. That 
must be the prime consideration! | know 
what a girl must have, for that; first-———’’ 

“Clothes!”’ she laughed. She was gayer 
than he had seen her. It was a breeze over 
the surface of the lake, stirring it to greater 
life, but making the depths less visible. 

“And courage. You'll have both, now. 
But next, you must have women friends— 
enthusiastic ones—supporting ones. Heav- 
ens, | wish my sister were here! I wish 
you, too, were my sister!” he still more 
spontaneously uttered. 
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“That’s a flattery I can accept!” the 
girl voiced. “It’s ingenious of you!” 

He frowned with cagerness, inadvert- 
ently quickening his step. 

“We must invent something to put you 
in your right setting,” he pronounced. 
“You must generously recognize how use- 
less, how footling | shall feel myself if you 
don’t let my fat horses hitch on to pull your 
chariot out of the slough! I’m aware of 
the difficulties, the conventions—all that. 
I’ll give ’em all their due, I’ll be as docile 
as an ox. But the inspiration is too fine; 
if there’s no other way out we must build 
one, in defiance. We must talk this over a 
great deal,” he turned to her. If there was 
any amendment she would have wished 
to make to this it was held behind the 
friendly tolerance of her eyes. 

‘1 fear we shall not have time,” she said. 
She stopped atacurb. “That’s my home- 
ward car.” She shook her head at what 
she saw him about to propose. It brought 
up again the specter of Paulter. The car 
relentlessly approached. 

“You are frequently on the mountain?” 
he hastily sought. 

“Occasionally,” she nodded, without ac- 
cording it relevance. 

“You'll be looking off from that same 
spot where the red and green stones are, 
at that same hour, three days from now!” 
Kendry mightily willed her. Her hand 
was on the rail. “Isn’t it so?” Her eyes 
widened; the mouth drew up a little, but 
without acquiescence. The passengers 
gave her the interested inspection she was 
accustomed to. 

“| bade you good-by last night,” she 
said. She swung on, in answer to that im- 
patient jerk of the bell. He was deaf to 
the diversion. 

“Think it over till you get to the top of 
the hill and then nod ‘yes’ to me!” Kendry 
prayed. 

Her car rattled across the intersecting 
rails and he watched it up the steep incline. 
From the top she saw him lift his hat again. 
She bowed. There was a small flourish of 
the hat before it returned to his head. He 
resumed his way with a lighter step. 

He was scornful, entering his club. It 
was a place to dine and to talk trivially 
with old bachelors. The mountain, with 
Miss Marr, was a place to recuperate the 
idea and to become acquainted with the 
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human soul, He sat down alone te his 
dinner—an evenly featured young man 
with a wel! moceled head and an increasing 
firmness of mouth. His back was straight 
and his eyes were full of the passage of 
thought. At that moment Mary East- 
wood was writing him a note. 


CHAPTER XIV 


TWO LETTERS 


Dinner helped to neutralize his hurt. 
He was, as it were, lame and dumb, but 
alive and looking about him. There was 
Mary’s disdain and Paulter’s hatred. The 
night’s adventure surely would put some- 
thing like finality on the matter of Paulter. 
With regard to Mary, Kendry’s holding 
the feminine mold for the more deeply, 
delicately susceptible now enabled the 
sprouting of a theory that her sharpness 
toward him had been the sharpness of some 
pain which he stupidly, masculinely had 
visited upon her. There was this thought 
and there was the prospect of an uninter- 
rupted communion on the mountain side 
with a young woman at whom merely to 
gaze was a balm and a delight. He re- 
turned late to find Eastwood, with no 
trace of iast night’s brusqueness, waiting 
in the lobby of the hotel. 

“A little early,” Eastwood lounged in 
Kendry’s library, close toa bottle, “ because 
I’ve been having a talk about you with 
Mary. What’s this symptom she calls 
your ‘idea’?” he grinned. “It seems to 
have impressed Miss Marr.” Kendry 
looked at Eastwood’s double chin, his un- 
troubled mouth, the heavy diamond on 
the finger embracing the whiskey glass. 

“It’s the idea of something ultimate to 
live for after eating and drinking and build- 
ing a sky-scraper; an idea of the thing 
most worth while,” Kendry said. East- 
wood sat up. 

“A stained glass paradise?” he said. 
“Mab will never stand it, old chap!” 

“Not even the kind of stained glass 
you are holding in your fat fist,” Kendry 
allowed himself. “It’s no more religion 
than money is religion to people at the 
money stage.” 

“Well, how do you bet on it? What 
are the hurdles?” 

“| couldn’t make it seem sane to you, 
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old man,” Kendry sald. “It has to be dis- 
tilled out of the top of a tall tree; it’s the 
sixth sense of direction; it’s the explana- 
tion and satisfaction of love, marriage, 
parenthood, citizenship—everything but 
death. Do you want some more? I can 
keep this up all night!” Eastwood spoke 
across his glass. : 

“What diet goes with this?” he quizzed. 

“The same old apple on a fish-pole tied 
to your headstall,” Kendry said, unteased. 
Eastwood mused. 

“Anyway,” he said, “Mab will turn it 
all down, sShe’d have you searched for 
it at the church door!” Heshook his head. 
“Your white silk balloon won’t go up be- 
cause you’ve got Miss Marr in it,” he pro- 
nounced. ‘Of course, it’s not my affair,” 
his statement went unchallenged; ‘but 
why don’t you let me handle this business 
of Paulter for the good | get out of it for 
Miss Marr, as / understand her case? It 
has nothing to do with Mab.” 

“My course is determined by the idea,” 
Kendry said. “I saw Mary this after- 
noon.” 

“Without staking out a reason for calling 
again to-night! Now, do you think she'll 
let any kind of hand-painted ‘idea’ stand 
between her and what she owns!” 

“She might let it be the common point 
to draw us together,” Kendry said, pacing 
the floor. “You make me look like a 
gingerbread parson!” he exclaimed, vexed 
at having yielded so much of his hopes. 
“I’m only twenty-four years old! My idea 
isn’t acomplexion pill! It’s a battle horse, 
and I'll do a few jumps that will make you 
sit up, one of these days. But while I’m 
learning to ride it, give me room to tumble 
off in!” Eastwood looked at him with 
some approval. 

“But you talk about a ‘common point, 
he said. “I merely wish to say that | 
have been Mab’s brother ever since she 
was born, and she’s more years to the 
good than look best on a marriage license. 
I’ll tell you what will be the common point 
with Mab. It willbe Mab. She’s a Europo- 
maniac—and that’s the Americanest thing 
with hairpins. She turns around on her 
pivot and thinks she’s an aristocrat. Well, 
you’ve only got to let her think she’s 
made a morganatic marriage and she'll 
have a sorrowing love for you all your life!” 
He took a breath. “You and she could 
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double your joint fortune in ten years. 
This town will never go backwards again. 
Lord, how long does it take you to sense a 
letter from a lady, on your own table!”’ he 
pointed. 

Kendry pocketed Mary’s letter, together 
with another in a writing he did not know. 
He said he had a brief engagement with a 
man. He left Eastwood an extra bottle 
and a diagram sent by the Secret Service 
agent showing the meeting place of the 
party whose exploit presently would so 
concern the fortunes of Arthur Paulter, 

It would be a relief to get away from 
Eastwood, and that it was after one o’clock 
in the morning would not hinder finding 
Chan Kow. Apparently there never was 
a time of night when he could not be 
found beneath his lantern light.. Kendry 
avoided the locality near the rendezvous 
appointed by Kelly. He went by California 
Street, where the last street cars, with 
their double clang of gong and their rattle 
of ratchet on cable grip, trundled up with 
headlights shining on deserted streets. He 
turned into a byway where the electric 
lamps threw still shadows of balconies and 
wooden awnings against houses which gave 
no illumination from within. In the dis- 
tances the clash of cymbals and the rapid 
drum against the soaring fiddle escaped 
from closed shutters and betokened ban- 
quets and propitiations of the gods. The 
air escaped from crevices in worn parti- 
tions and drifted out through grimy halls, 
bearing thefumesof opium, of acrid tobacco 
moistened with brandy, of salted sea-food 
and noisome vegetables, and of the odor 
that clings mustily to fabrics imported 
from the coast of Asia. Words came, too, 
in a language whose four intonations made 
it seem half spoken, half sung. At each 
forbidden gambling house the voices rose 
from back ‘of heavy doors, guarded, lat- 
ticed and screened windows where hid the 
discriminating hand that held the latch 
string. From one cellar rose the rumble of 
many sewing-machines. He saw a white 
man leaning in a shadow, with a private 
watchman’s star glinting from his citizen’s 
clothes. The fierce blurred eyes of a hard- 
mouthed Celestial with loose scalp-locks 
took notice of him. From a dark hallway, 
plastered with Chinese lettering on red 
posters, an American woman, aged, be- 
draggled, leered back at Kendry. Two 
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weazened beardless faces under narrow 
brimmed soft hats drooped along with 
mutually supporting shoulders: their 
bodies would have shown countless wounds 
from the hollow needle. They disappeared 
into black holes below street level. All 
these apparitions were the links between 
the silent, starry night without and the 
crowded activities of trade, pleasure and 
vice within, sealed from the foreign devil’s 
interfering conscience by the universal 
wooden shutter. 

The alley at whose blind end was Chan 
Kow’s door was contrastingly without sug- 
gestion of inner life. Kendry enjoyed the 
presence of a pistol in his pocket, to bal- 
ance the shadows wherein he could imagine 
himself surprised by such a man as .\rthur 
Paulter. There was noone insight. Ken- 
dry lifted the folding docr in the sidewalk 
and pressed the point of his penknife 
through the small hole in the panel at the 
foot of the steps. He presently began to 
wonder whether Chan Kow, after what 
must have been strenuous days, had not 
declared a period of seclusion for himself. 
Then he observed that the distant electric 
bell gave no response to his pressure with 
the penknife. He tried the latch. The 
door swung open. If a careless servant 
had so left Chan Kow’s stronghold ex- 
posed to his enemies it was a part of friend- 
liness to inform him. Kendry lighted the 
candle end he had prc vided for the under- 
taking with Kelly. To his steps along the 
familiar musty passage toward the stairs 
he heard no answering stir from above. 
He knocked on the joists over his head, 
preferring not to be met as an intruder. 
Then he ascended and knocked at the first 
of those rooms where he had begun to be- 
lieve women of his own race were dwelling 
in primeval relationship to the master. 
There was no reply, but he did not turn 
the knob. He called the name of Chan 
Kow to an empty echo, Had Chan Kow 
fled? Kendry opened the door to the 
garden. The draught blew out his candle, 
but the starlight showed the way. The 
varnished red silk lanterns, without lights, 
still hung at the balconies; the dwarf pine 
stood unchanged. But across, in the wing 
where Chan Kow had his private chambers, 
the lower room was stripped of its carvings 
and bare of its furniture. Chan Kow had 
departed and he had not wished Kendry to 
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know when or whither. Reminiscence led 
Kendry to ascend to where he first had 
spoken of Paulter to the two older men. 
He smiled at the memory of it. The still 
sky glittered from over the low roof oppo- 
site. The doors to the balcony were 
closed; but the peaceful air of this strange 
seclusion was not yet stale. He crossed 
for a look out on the balconies and stumbled 
over a prostrate man. 

It caused him to spring back to the wall, 
unhandily seeking his pistol. After a mo- 
ment he retreated to the cover of the stair 
opening and relighted his candle. 

The body lay in the blood from a heavy 
slanting cut at the side of the neck. The 
diminutive senile frame with its false cue 
included, might have weighed a hundred 
pounds, The small eyes, glassy in the 
still flame of the candle, had been canny 
and penetrating. Kendry recalled the 
dried skin of the little man who had sat 
here in blank unresponsiveness to his first 
mention of the name of Paulter. Then he 
remembered the hatchet strapped on Chan 
Kow’s arm. How much had Kendry’s 
visit on that night counted in the chain of 
events that finished with this murder, in 
the last of Chan Kow’s intrigues in a China- 
town that perhaps had become too danger- 
ous for him. It was Kendry’s farewell to 
that unfathomable old man. He could not 
forbear drawing his pistol as he looked to 
begin his retreat. Then the folded paper 
in the dead man’s fingers seemed to de- 
mand his attention. Kendry listened. 
What had been silence now contained the 
distant barking of a dog, the moan of a 
fiddle from over the housetops seeking en- 
trance at the balcony doors. He drew. the 
paper forth, apprehensive of ‘giving mo- 
tion to the lifeless hand. The message 
was in French: 


“To my friend Jack: By the one honest ser- 
vice of this double-faced Ting Lee, his enemy: 

“In spring, when the sap is in the branch, the 
blossom pushes from the twig: and its fra- 
grance and defenseless beauty are to cherish or 
to blast. When no blossom pushes from the 
twig, then either it is not spring or there is no 
sap in the branch, or both. This is a little more 
than wisdom. Therefore it may be perceived: 
by a young man: who need not waste his youth 
in the shadow of a hollow bough.” 


In that lonely chamber it bore no sig- 
nificance to John Kendry. He made haste 
for the living air. He stuffed the paper 
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into his pocket, where it lay between the 
unopened envelope of Mary Eastwood and 
the unopened letter whose writing was un- 
familiar to him. 


CHAPTER XV 


A TRANSACTION IN OXYGEN 


The memory of that still room vibrated 
above the thought of what he next was 
bent on. To go with other armed men 
and surprise a group of criminals in their 
den gave him no heroic thrill. He came 
into a cldse and grimy alley with high 
buildings on both sides, of brick and loosen- 
ing stucco. All the doors were narrow and 
of thick wood; all the lower windows were 
small and square and above hand reach 
from the pavement. These had no case- 
ments: only coarse wire netting, man- 
proof, offered itself to the weather. Some 
of the windows acted as frames, artfully 
lighted; the living pictures were the head 
and shoulders of a Chinese slave girl, 
alluringly alone, in modest profile, painted 
and penciled and gaudily decked. Of the 
windows that were dark one was next the 
unclosed doorway marked on Kelly’s dia- 
gram. A policeman was pacing through 
the alley as Kendry passed it. Returning 
when the policeman was gone Kendry dove 
into the silent darkness and met a re- 
assuring syllable from the dim form of 
Eastwood. Kelly pulled them by the 
sleeves. They groped by a double turn 
in the corridor, to where he lighted a candle 
and led them down some winding stairs. 
The place had been pretentious in the ’50s, 
the walnut balustrade declared. It grew 
more musty and odorous while they de- 
scended farther creaking steps, stretching 
over broken treads, On the dirt floor of 
the cellar there was a gaseous moisture as 
of seepage from imperfect drains. They 
walked looking at the back of Kelly’s small 
head. It flattened into thin chords, un- 
pleasantly. His stature took no heed of 
the floor joists to which they had to stoop. 
Around in an ell he lifted a trap in the floor 
and held his candle in the still less welcome 
air that rushed up through it. 

“You want me to go first, and one of you 
guard the rear?” he said without taking his 
eyes from the black hole into which he 
peered. 
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“It’s my privilege to go first,” Kendry 
said. To appear to Paulter without the 
supporting presence of a Federal officer ap- 
pealed to his pride. He dropped through 
the trap, expanding his lungs for more air. 
He wanted the adventure to be over. It 
was mere dull drudgery in the service of 
the idea. The murder at the theater, the 
body at Chan Kow’s, the intrigues he im- 
agined of Paulfer, all were a surfeit at one 
with the atmosphere he was trying to 
breathe. He made a note that he would 
take the first morning boat to the fresh- 
ness of the mountain, there to erase from 
memory this final expedition into this spot 
of decay. He would linger near the moun- 
tain till the moment when he should meet 
Miss Marr. Kelly pointed down to them 
a direction for their cautious approach. 

“Tell "em ‘hands up’; see all there is to 
see; then back out. A man ain’t going 
to jail for twenty years, if he can prevent 
it,” he grimly said, staring at space. 

They left him a shadow from above, 
pistol in hand. Their candles showed a 
studded door which, if men were at work 
beyond it, promised an atmosphere less 
distressing. The steel bar, fastening it on 
the outside, seemed to prove that there was 
more than one entrance to the coiners’ re- 
treat. The two pulled open the door less 
with prudence than with the insistent 
thought of air. It swung to again behind 
them, on canted hinges; the foulness was 
increasing; there was the necessity of 
descending farther into an effluvia that 
gave them pause. 

“This is the last door for me,” Eastwood 
panted, at the foot of the steep steps. Here 
they opened into a space cut out of the 
scaling rock, where the air struck on their 
lungs like a tangible substance and where 
still there was no sign of human activity. 
Out of it they quickened their pace along 
a winding tunnel, beads rising on their 
brows. It was no longer possible to breathe 
through their nostrils. They came into a 
chamber the counterpart of the one they 
had left. Kendry brought up abhorrently 
pointing to the ground. 

“More dead men!” he protested. East- 
wood supported himself against the wall. 
He seemed to will Kendry to be first to 
sound the obvious need of retreat. Those 
who lay on the ground were the Pole and 
the sailor, with whom, at the restaurant, 
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in the presence of Kelly, alias Collins, Ken- 
dry had first discussed counterfeiting in 
Chinatown. Their clothes were torn away 
at their chests, but they bore no sign of 
wounds. Kendry felt the heart of the 
Pole: the man was not yet dead. Invol- 
untarily Kendry turned his glance to the 
tunnel, as if some one was pursuing him. 

“Yes, yes—out of this!” Eastwood ut- 
tered. Kendry clapped him on the shoul- 
der: 

“Not without them!” Eastwood halted 
but his eyes did not seek the men on the 
ground. Kendry raised the lighter of 
them in his arms and staggered into the 
tunnel. Eastwood caught him by the 
wrists. 

They heard some one bounding down the 
steps. The door slammed. The bolts 
shot. The footsteps began leisurely as- 
cending again. Kendry let the body of the 
Pole slide to the ground. There came over 
him a wave of helplessness as if he were 
trying to live on the bottom of the sea. 

They ran caroming against the winding 
wall. They beat on the door with their 
pistol butts, loudly commanding Kelly to 
return. They threw off their coats and 
tore off their collars. They lost recogni- 
tion of each other’s presence; Kendry ran 
back through the lengthening distance to 
where the sailor lay. He found no outlet; 
he saw no splinter that could be used 
against the door. Without purpose he 
started to return toit. The two collided at 
the middle of the passage, their hands on 
each other’s shoulders, their fingers drip- 
ping with candle grease. Eastwood reeled 
against the wall; his face was gray and 
glistening with sweat. Without volition 
he discharged his pistol into the creviced 
stone. The two stumbled away from the 
suffocating smoke, in opposite directions, 
along the tunnel that appeared to lengthen 
as they ran. It was no longer possible 
to keep one’s feet. Kendry dropped on his 
hands and knees beside the form of the 
sailor. It was growing time to halt, to 
pull one’s self together, to rest and to 
think. 

He must keep controlled, he said, to the 
candle that was burning the hollow of his 
hand. Eastwood was beating on the door 
again: that was foolish, that was panic- 
stricken. Kelly would never open that 
door. One must rest, one must reduce 
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one’s effort. One must lie out flat and not 
let the candle set one on fire. 

It lessened the difficulty of breathing. 
One must not stir a finger till one had 
figured what one was todo. Every move- 
ment of a muscle ate the oxygen from the 
blood. Eastwood was still tattooing on 
the door—violent action such as doubtless 
had overcome the sailor and the Pole, 
though it was not plain how they had 
fallen so far from the entrance. Even the 
candle ate up oxygen, though to call East- 
wood’s attention to this would eat up 
more. Presently he would blow out his 
own. It threw the sharp shadows of the 
projecting rock,—rock everywhere. There 
was a piece of paper pinned on the sailor’s 
coat. Was it more nonsense from Chan 
Kow? He must see, slowly, without waste 
of effort. It was only the sailor’s name, 
and the Pole’s, rudely written, with their 
abodes and without comment. They 
would die; but he had no intention of 
dying; he must think. 

First: for emergency, for in case of fail- 
ure, he, too, must write. He sat up against 
the wall. He brought out the two letters, 
the message from Chan Kow, with one 
grasp. After a while he laid hold of his 
pencil. He must write while his mind was 
clear, while the little groan still held down 
at the bottom of his heart. It never should 
be allowed to rise: he presently would 
have a plan; but he reached for a paper to 
write on. 

“In spring when the sap is in the 
branch—” No! The meaningless words 
would be taken for ravings of his own. 
He would use the back of this envelope 
from Mary—it was ridiculous that he had 
not yet opened it. As soon as he had 
written something to her, he would. He 
must write to Mary and he must write to 
Miss Marr—to Ethel; no other address 
would express his friendly, his brotherly, 
his fatherly solicitude. When that labor 
was over he would revolve his p'an for get- 
ting out of this. He began on the back 
of Mary’s envelope: 


“Dear Ethel Marr:” 


She must understand that he could spare 
only time for getting strer gth to assault 
that door. He stared at the envelope. 
His breath came noisily from a dried 
throat. The words: “Dear Ethel, Dear 











Ethel, Dear Ethel,” ran in a circle around 
his brain. He would write to Ethel, then 
he would read Mary’s letter. Then he 
would write to Mary——making these com- 
munications served the remote contingency 
of his failing at the door. It was a crisis 
he was living through, a serious one; and 
he must get accustomed to the atmos- 
phere. He presently should. By Jove, he 
then wouid think out something! Some- 
thing with a penknife and an iron will. 
There was nothing real in the world but 
will, he informed the stones, ignoring pas- 
sion, ignoring death. Eastwood ought to 
have kept up that companionable little 
drumming on the door. ‘Dear Ethel, 
Dear Ethel, Dear Ethel.”’ He thrust out 
his legs and jammed his head mercilessly 
against the wall. 


Goop Sister ETHEL: 


If the world moves through new space I 
thought I lived where one looks overboard and 
sees her cut the waters of eternity. | thought 
I caught a glimpse of the Direction, the Expla- 
nation, the Satisfaction, the Destination. But 
the candle smokes horribly— 





It was better to unbutton, to remove, 
carefully bare to the waist, than con- 
vulsively to clutch and tear. The effort 
brought him to drop the envelope and lean 
more comfortably on his elbow. Trust him 
to be canny with that little supply of oxy- 
gen; he would light the world from it, yet! 
His finger touched the other letter; some- 
thing to coax him‘to be still till he could 
crawl over the mountainous body of the 
Pole and make that journey through the 
tunnel. The writing was strong, yet 
smaller and a little more rounded than 
Mary’s. It was a woman’s writing. It 
was good to have another friend: 


Dear Mr. KENDRY: 


That was out of the quality of our acquaint- 
ance, for my bow to be ambiguous. I should 
like to talk to you on the mountain. Often 
when I have been alone there I bave seen life 
as you see it—only less clearly and deeply and 
hopefully. But you’ll have reflected that my 
going there wouldn’t be wise. 

There are greater things stirring than new 
arments. We shall have left Telegraph Hill. 
f i don’t give you my new address, your quick 
understanding will not charge me severely. | 
wish you the happiness you look forward to 
in the ways I think I divine. There will come 
a time when the values of some quantities 
will have changed and much of our work and 
danger will be past. So I take some comfort in 
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believing that your interest in me will have sur- 
vived gray hairs, and that some day, when no 
one will care whom | go to meet, there still will 
be the mountain—with the manzanita still 
flowering; the ceanothus as fragrant as now. I 


shall never be too old for the mountain | shall 
die on my way to its summit. May you, too, 
never be too old for it. And | shall faithfully 
be your friend, ETHEL MARR. 


He must get to that door now: he must 
get where there was food for his heart to 
do for her what the idea commanded him! 
She couldn’t accomplish her destiny with- 
out him. The duty of reading Mary’s let- 
ter, too; then—to start. He groped for 
the letter. The candle flame was amber 
and black. 

“When the blossom does not push from 
the twig—”’ No! It wasa stupid affront 
if he couldn’t recognize the hand of Mary 
Eastwood! 

You tore off so madly, dear Jack, that it es- 
caped me to ask you to dinner soon. If not to- 
night, then to-morrow night. Mother goes to 
Menlo; Hal dines at his club. Don’t be silly 
when this comes to you. I’m a dreadfully diffi- 
cult person. I always shall be. Devotedly 
yours, Mary. 


A little punctuation would have changed 
that: ‘I always shall be devotedly yours, 
Mary.” A little punctuation, a little punc- 
tuation, a little punctuation! The candle 
cocked its wick at him, from a puddle of 
grease. Eastwood must have sauntered 
home, long ago. But a letter must go to 
Mary. Where had he left off in the one he 
had begun to her? He could lay hold of 
it without help. This:—‘‘the Satisfac- 
tion, the Destination. But the candle 
smokes horribly ss 

“Nevertheless, dear Mary,” he went on 
with it, ‘your invitation to dinner is de- 
lightful. I shall be there before our hair 
is gray. | shall die on my way to the 
ceanothus blossom, in the spring, when the 
sap 4 

When the sap, when the sap, when the 
sap—he more feasibly rolled over on his 
back. His hand extinguished the sputter- 
ing of the candle. Of course—that saved 
the oxygen the candle wished to steal from 
him. Once with the weight of the ceiling 
off his chest, he would go ahead with the 
idea. The idea did not wish to hurt any 
one. God, he tore at the muscles of his 
chest, he would go ahead with it anyway! 
If the sailor wouldn’t take the letter to 
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Mary, some one else should. Damn the 
laziness of the sailor. One had never dined 
alone with Mab: it meant having her con- 
sent; it meant firing her cold lips before 
the evening was out. Cold lips—cold lips 
—Ethel Marr would take tie letter! Ethel 
Marr would do him any deed so vital to his 
happiness. Excellent! Ethel had put a 
special delivery stamp on it; she was de- 
livering it herself. That erectness, that 
smoothness on ball of foot—most beautiful 
movement of perfect limbs and soundest 
heart on service bent! The street was 
clean and wind swept; the sun shone 
coolly, brightly, glistening in her hair. 
Her eyes widened, clearly to see her sweet 
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Mary dwelt. The door of Mary’s house 


was shut. Ethel’s blue serge had a tiny 
darn in it. What, ye tiny darns? The 
woman, the woman, within ye! Up the 


He caught a glimpse of a white 
petticoat. She smiled at the blank door. 
Both her dear hands held his letter. The 
door would not open, but she smiled and 
the corners of her mouth curved with all 
the loveliness in the world. Loveliness in 
the world, loveliness— loveliness in the 
world! But the door would not open and 
the candle was dead. There was no sap 
in it, or it was not spring, or both. She 
ought not to be out at midnight, alone! 
Alone, alone—and they would not open 


steps, 





blue destination, her duty to be done with- 
out a blur. This was the corner where 


the door. Do open the door—please; the 
door—the door—— 


(To be continued.) 





SQUARING THE YARDS 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 
Drag the yards ’round, lads, with a yo-ho! 
Lug the beggars ’round. 
Mark the heads’ils pull, lads! Sure, an’ they must know 


We’re runnin’ for the little port between the hills of snow. 


Yo-ho—Heave ail: 





Tail along the brace, lads. 
Pull together! 

Th’ Skipper’s on the poop, lads, hark’nin’ to the call, 
With one eye on the compass an’ t’other on the squall. 


Bend your backs as one, lads. 
Snatch her ’round ! 

Ahead, the eternal ocean is smokin’ white an’ gray, 

And we'll be sightin’ Signal Hill afore Saint Patrick’s Day. 


Yo-ho—Heave away—— 


Pull the yards ’round, lads, with a yo-ho! 

Lug the fors’il ’round. 

Let the scuppers slobber an’ let the tempest blow— 
Let the wrack to win’ward churn the sea below— 
Lads, we’re home-bound! 
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ROBERT E. PEARY 


Who has just returned from “ Farthest North.” 





OSCEOLA, CHIEF OF THE 
SEMINOLES 


BY LYNN TEW 


SPRAGUE 


DRAWING BY STANLEY M. ARTHURS 


Time ILLIAM POWELL was 
an Englishman—he was 
also a squaw-man. In 
the early years of the 
last century he traded 
with the Creek Indians 
of southern Georgia, 
taking the spoils of 

hunts in exchange for cheap blankets, 
trinkets and fire-water. After the man- 


ner of squaw-men, he took a new wife 
from the young girls of the tribe whenever 


fancy prompted. In 1804 his spouse was 
a very pretty young red woman, the puta- 
tive daughter of a chief. But in the bar- 
barous social state, relationship, for the 
sake of accuracy, is traced through the 
mother, and Powell’s wife was supposed 
to be a French half-breed. Moreover she 
was vivacious, comely and bright beyond 
the measure of gifts to squaws. 

Some time during the above-mentioned 
year Powell’s wife presented him with a 
son. It does not appear that the baby’s 
entrance into the world was marked by 
demonstrations different from those ac- 
corded other papooses, but had the govern- 
ment of the United States sent a delegation 
into Georgia to welcome the child, had the 
nation formally adopted and educated him, 
and when he reached man’s estate settled 
upon him a vast property and an income 
as large as that of the president, it would 
have been, as coming years were to prove, 
a most wise and economical measure. 

The little papoose proved very preco- 
cious, clever and hardy; he throve well in 
the bright, peaceful Georgian land until he 
was four years old. Then a feud arose 
among the Creeks and a separation of the 
tribe took place. Powell, the trader, had 


by this time a new wife. So the mother 
of his son, taking her offspring with her, 
went south into Florida with some of her 
people and joined with a tribe of the Semi- 
nole Indians. 

It is a matter of history that in no sec- 
tion of the world at any time did there ever 
exist such a motley conglomeration of all 
the elements of picturesque adventure and 
fantastic romance as in the territory of 
Florida at the time of which we speak. 
Decrepit Spain misruled the land, England 
and France had ventured early colonization, 
and descendants of the settlers of all these 
nations, largely mixed with Indian blood, 
were to be met with. In the bays along 
the coast, buccaneers had their nests, and 
many hundred runaway negro slaves from 
Alabama and Georgia mingled with the 
proud-spirited red race, which in its turn 
was made up of an offshoot of the Creeks 
amalgamated with an earlier native people. 
All these influences molded and developed 
in some measure the mind and character of 
the mongrel Indian boy from Georgia. As 
a matter of fact little is known of his earlier 
years. Various romancers, incited by his 
later deeds, have idealized his youth. But 
the truth is that when he was first noticed 
at the military posts it was because he 
spoke, besides the vernacular of the Semi- 
noles, both English and Spanish, and be- 
cause to the dignified, impassive bearing 
of the Indian he added the mobile facial 
expression of Gallic faces and the flashing 
eyes of an angered pirate. He appeared at 
first as a sort of adviser and interpreter to 
Micanopy, the old chief of his tribe. Though 
among the Indians as a boy he was some- 
times called simply Powell after his father, 
his cleverness and daring soon won for him 
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the name of As-se-he-ho-lar, or Black 
Drink, that being the designation of a brew 
that the chiefs imbibed when they wished 
to be clear of head at council, or brave in 
battle. This term the whites, soon to know 
and fear the man, pronounced Osceola—the 
name by which he is known to fame. 


Osceola, Chief of the Seminoles 
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by that time a noted hunter and warrior, 
though not yet a chief. 

From the year 1821—the time of the 
transfer—to the time of the outbreak of 
what is known as the Second Seminole War, 
there was always more or less trouble with 
the Indians of the Peninsula, and of all the 





From a painting of Osceola by George Catlin, in the National Museum at Washington. 


Osceola, as we may now call him, was 
just thirteen years old when stormful Old 
Hickory carried his explosive, hurricane 
war into Spanish Florida, and though he 
was too young to fight, he learned at the 
time to hate Americans with a bitter 
hatred. He was seventeen when Spain 


ceded Florida to the United States and 





wrongs the whites heaped upon the native 
races, none were so grievous and unre- 
mitting as those offered the Seminoles. It 
is a long story and a shameful one. The 
whites wished the lands and the negro 
friends and slaves of the Indians. Under 
legal forms that the childlike red man did 
not understand they resorted to every 
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scheme to obtain both. Various treaties 
were made which were interpreted to the 
disadvantage of the nonplussed Seminoles, 
who refused obedience to their compacts. 


The whites resorted to force; the Indians 
replied with outrages. After most of the 
Seminoles had been confined to reservations 
that could not support them, and robbed 
of most of their slaves and property, the 
government, prompted by the greed of the 
Southern whites, determined to remove the 
Indians beyond the Mississippi. The chiefs 
were tricked into signing a treaty by which 
it was agreed that if after certain of their 
number had visited and examined the 
lands in the West “they” were satisfied 
with them, then the Indians would remove. 
This was the treaty of Payne’s Landing, 
executed May 9, 1832. When _ these 
delegates returned from the West they 
signed at Fort Gibson, in March, 1833, a 
document declaring themselves so satisfied. 
Afterward they declared that they affixed 
their mark unknowingly and were per- 
suaded when under the influence of whis- 
key. Other chiefs declared that in any 
event the “they” of the treaty referred not 
to the delegated chiefs, but to the whole 
Seminole people, who must be satisfied to 
remove. Thus Colonel Gordon declares 
that the longest and most expensive of 
our Indian wars was caused by an innocent 
little pronoun. 

General Thompson of the regular army 
was ordered to bring about and superin- 
tend the transportation of all the Seminoles 
to the Creek territory in Arkansas; the 
authorities at Washington never doubting 
but it could be readily accomplished, 
though it might be necessary to use some 
little force. When General Thompson ar- 
rived in Florida, however, he met with 
most bitter opposition from all the chiefs, 
and it is in this connection that Osceola 
first became famous. 

The remarkable warrior was now about 
thirty years old, and in a few months was to 
become the war chief of all the Seminoles. 
Of all Indian leaders he is easily the most 
picturesque, and except Pontiac and Te- 
cumseh, was perhaps the most able. Novel- 
ists and story writers, and even historians 
with a penchant for romance, have drawn 
many fanciful and striking pictures of Os- 
teola. No Indian has been so idealized, 
even apotheosized. It is the aim of this 
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sketch to show the man as he really was, 
so far as we are able, to present the true 
historic entity. 

No diarists or letter writers or record 

keepers existed among the Indians. The 
whites had only brief though terrifying 
glimpses of Osceola, and most of his por- 
traits are the products of fancy. But his 
career was really a tragic romance, viewed 
asa whole. Seminole chief though he was, 
the blood in his veins was half and perhaps 
three-fourths from Caucasian sources, and 
what of Indian inheritance he had from his 
mother was of the Creeks. Though he had 
mingled somewhat with the whites in his 
youth, his training and his temperament 
were in the main those of the red race. He 
had the Indian craft and cunning and im- 
placable hatred, heroic stoicism, dignity 
and thirst for revenge. He had from his 
father something of English pluck and fore- 
thought, and from possible Gallic sources 
may have sprung his fire and dash and hot, 
evil temper. Captain J. T. Sprague, who 
served through the Second Seminole War 
and was aide to General Worth, gives this 
calm description of Osceola at this time: 
“He was five feet eight inches tall, with a 
manly, frank and open countenance; he 
had the keenest, brightest eye | ever felt; 
he was noted for his independence and self- 
possession, and always treated the whites 
with great dignity—almost amounting to 
insolence. In all dances, games, races and 
trials of daring he was distinguished. In 
council the old chiefs looked in surprise at 
his bold opposition, He threw aside the 
ridiculous mummery of sages and prophets, 
their forms and superstitions, and openly 
declared his views and opinions. 
From his youth he had lived with the Semi- 
noles and thought their fortunes his own. 
By example and eloquence he infused his 
spirit into others. To wife and children 
he was kind and affectionate. Brutal as 
he was to soldiers, he was not without some 
traits of chivalry. Alligator told me that 
Osceola always enjoined his warriors to 
spare women and children. ‘It is not upon 
them,’ he once said, ‘that we make war 
and draw the scalping knife; it is upon 
men. Let us act like men.’” 

Micanopy, the head chief of all the In- 
dians, was old and adverse to war, but he 
appears to have been completely under the 
influence of a band of young warriors of 
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whom Osceola was the master spirit. There 
were many conferences and ‘‘talks’’ be- 
tween the military authorities and the 
chiefs. The officers became irritated at 
the surly unwillingness of the Indians to 
fulfill the treaty, and the chiefs grew con- 
stantly more insolent and determined. 
Meanwhile a crowd of speculators and ad- 
venturous whites gathered upon the bor- 
der to take possession of the vacated lands 
and to claim the negroes as slaves. Be- 
tween these and the natives there was con- 
stant trouble for which the blame seems to 
have rested largely on the whites. At 
about this time the wife of Osceola, a 
quadroon girl, was claimed as a slave and 
carried off during his absence. Nothing 
seems to have been wanting to arouse a 
hellish hate in the heart of Osceola. Thefts 
and murders on the part of the Indians 
now became frequent. It was noticed, too, 
that the Indians were buying large quanti- 
ties of arms and powder at the agency, but 
still our officers scorned any idea of their 
successful resistance to the removal. There 
were scarcely two thousand warriors among 
the Seminoles and blacks, and it was idle 
to suppose they could hope to resist the 
nation. General Thompson grew impa- 
tient. At a conference he told the chiefs 
that the President meant to enforce the 
treaty. He was answered by groans and 
howls of defiance. Osceola was present, 
but not being a chief was not entitled to 
speak; but he sat beside old Micanopy and 
inspired his conduct. General Thompson 
upbraided the chiefs 2nd accused them of 
faithlessness. The chiefs in turn accused 
the general of theft and treachery. Con- 
fusion reigned. Suddenly in the midst of 
the babble the fiery Osceola, losing all self- 
control, rushed to the table in front of 
General Thompson and drawing his knife 
plunged it through the treaty, declaring in 
a voice that was a yell, “The only treaty we 
will execute is with this.” The council 
then broke up in turmoil. Events now 
moved thickly and fast. No one doubted 
war, but still our officers smiled at anything 
more than a month or two of fighting. 

The Indians thereafter were refused pow- 
der and arms when they sought to buy 
them. When the agent declined to sell 
ammunition to Osceola and a crowd of his 
followers the haughty Indian drew himself 
up and with angry, flashing eyes broke 
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forth in a tirade of savage eloquence: “Am 
I a negro?” he asked—and the report 
comes from the agent to whom he spoke— 
“Am I a negro? A slave? My skin is 
dark—not biack. | am an Indian—a 
Seminole. The white man shall not make 
me black. | will make the white man red 
with blood, and then blacken him in the 
sun and rain where the wolf shall smell his 
bones and the buzzard shall live upon his 
flesh.” 

In spite of the aroused passions of the 
Indians the officers still blandly attempted 
negotiations while making preparations for 
a brief war. Osceola was now the governing 
spirit of the war party among the Indians, 
and some attempt was made to placate 
and win him over, but it was of no use. 
In a conference with General Thompson in 
June, 1835, Osceola was so insultingly in- 
solent that the General ordered him under 
arrest, and he was put in irons. After 
thirty-six hours of imprisonment the deep 
and wily savage suddenly professed perfect 
submission and a willingness to sign the 
treaty of removal. He was set at liberty. 
Outwardly true to his promise, he brought 
to Fort King a large number of warriors, 
all of whom signed the document and re- 
ceived supplies. General Thompson now 
congratulated himself that there would be 
no serious difficulty and so informed the 
President. He seems to have been strange- 
ly blind to the consummate duplicity and 
cunning of the haughty warrior. 

The first of January, 1836, had been set 
as the day when the Seminoles were to be 
deported, and Osceola as soon as he was 
free hastened in violation of the agreement 
of removal to organize resistance. He 
counseled an outward bearing of peaceful 
submission, but bent every energy toward 
instilling his own enmity of the whites into 
his warriors. Against General Thompson 
in particular his hate was fierce and restless 
for the wrongs he had personally suffered. 
His rude eloquence and eager daring com- 
pletely dominated the young braves and 
he was now made one of the war chiefs. 
But for this man there is but little doubt 
the Seminoles could have been peacefully 
removed. To him alone the war is due. 
Under pretense of preparing for the re- 
moval West the crafty Indians now gath- 
ered all their belongings and moved deep 
into the cypress swamps. Osceola coun- 
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seled the killing of the chiefs who had first 
signed the treaty, and in September with 
his own hands murdered one of them. 
Everything was done in secrecy, but news 
of the assassination of this friendly chief 
and of other outrages which quickly fol- 
lowed somehow reached the whites and 
alarmed the settlers. Plantations were 
deserted and the people flocked to the forts. 
On the 23d of December, 1835, two com- 
panies of United States regulars under the 
command of Major Dade left Tampa Bay 
for Fort King to reinforce General Thomp- 
son. Osceola was informed by his scouts 
of this movement and determined to attack 
the relief column. But so bitter was his 
personal hate of the commander at Fort 
King that he determined first of all to de- 
stroy him. With a band of devoted war- 
riors he proceeded to the wilderness around 
the fort and lay in zmbush for days waiting 
to wreak his vengeance upon the comman- 
der. At length on the 28th of December, 
when Dade’s relieving column had been 
five days on the march, Osceola’s opportu- 
nity came. General Thompson znd Lieu- 
tenant Smith, wclking out of the fort to the 
sutlers’ store a half mile away, were shot 
from ambush by Osceola and his band in 
plain sight of the Post. After scalping and 
mutilating the officers the savages rushed 
to the sutlers’ store, murdered the inmates 
and after plundering the building, set it on 
fire. Then they took to the woods. The 
Second Seminole War was now begun in 
earnest 

Osceola hurriedly led his band to the 
edge of Wahoo Swamp, where he had ar- 
ranged to meet other chiefs and bands for 
the attack on the advancing column of 
Major Dade. But he was too late. The 
delay in ambush before Fort King had con- 
sumed so much time that the fight was over 
before his arrival. But his plan and his 
spirit compassed the destruction of the un- 
fortunate soldiers. Five miles east of the 
swamp on the bank of a pond, at nine 
o'clock of the morning that General Thomp- 
son was killed, Major Dade was ambushed 
by the savages under Jumper, Alligator and 
old Micanopy. The soldiers fought gal- 
lantly, but the first fire of the Indians 
frightfully decimated the corps. The In- 
dians were driven back, however, and the 
soldiers hastily gathered logs for a breast- 
. work. Before the defense could be com- 
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pleted the savages returned in large num- 
bers and a desperate fight ensued. At 
length the ammunition of the troops gave 
out. The only ones who escaped were two 
privates who feigned death, and after the 
Indians had departed made their way back 
to Tampa Bay. From these and from the 
Indians zfterward captured, the sad story 
of the horrible massacre was obtained. 
Alligator, the young chief in this fight who 
wes Osceola’s trusted lieutenant through 
the wer, afterward gave a picturesque ac- 
count of this historic battle. ‘“‘So soon as 
all the soldiers were opposite between us 
and the pond,” he said, ‘‘ Jumper gave the 
whoop, Micanopy fired the first rifle, the 
signal agreed upon, when every Indian rose 
and fired, which laid upon the ground decd 
more than half the white men. The sol- 
diers’ big thunder gun (cannon) was dis- 
charged several times, but the men who 
loaded it were shot down as soon cs the 
smoke cleared away. The balls passed 
far over our heads. The soldiers shouted 
and whooped, the officers shook their 
swords 2nd swore. There was a little man, 
a great brave, who shook his sword at the 
soldiers and said ‘God damn.’ No rifle 
ball could hit him. We soon 
came near They but no 
powder. 
there were three white men alive. 
negroes put them to death.” 
Osceola 2nd his band joined the savage 
victors that night. They were lozded with 
rum and spoils from the sutlers’ ‘store and 
from the scalps at their belts the blood was 
still dripping. Alligator tells of the horrid 
celebration that took place that night. All 
drank of the rum brought by Osceola’s 
band, and to the scalp of General Thomp- 
son dangling from a war pole Osceola made 
a lurid harangue, surrounded by his danc- 
ing, drunken warriors, while the head of an 
officer of Dade’s command was roasting on 
the fire. The revolting picture ill matches 
the tales romancers tell of the noble Osceola. 
But savage as that chief was he had 
now begun a career which for activity, 
bravery and skillful use of his meager re- 
sources is unmatched in Indian warfare. 
These qualities, together with his cunning, 
magnetism, subtlety and eloquence, soon 
made him a supreme dictator among the 
Indians and negroes. On the very day 
following the annihilation of Dade’s com- 


had guns 
When I got inside the log pen 


Our 





Drawing by Stanley M. Arthurs 


“Osceola . . . rushed to the table in front cf General Thompson and 
drawing his knife plunged it through the treaty.” 
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mand Osceola’s scouts brought word of the 
approach of General Clinch with three com- 
panies of regulars in pursuit of the Indians. 
Under Osceola and his able sub-chief, Alli- 
gator, four hundred warriors set out to 
intercept the troops as they crossed the 
Withlachoochie River. But they found 
that the vigilant general had brought his 
force across in one small canoe above the 
regular ford. Osceola immediately posted 
his warriors in the scrub and hammock 
near the river, and at noon on the 31st of 
December, General Clinch encountered him. 
For an hour and a half, what was perhaps 
the fiercest battle of the war raged. Gen- 
eral Clinch was wise enough to adopt In- 
dian tactics and the soldiers fired from 
behind trees. Osceola on this occasion was 
himself a demon of battle. He leaped 
from cover, fired, then plunged with a yell 
from view, to seize a gun from one of his 
warriors and again repeat his diabolical 
antics. He was what few Indians really 
are, a crack shot. In his death-dealing 
dance he was the chief target of the soldiers, 
but no bullet seemed able to hit him. Alli- 
gator afterward declared, however, that his 
chief was shot through the arm and clipped 
in three places, besides losing a fragment 
of one ear. At length the superior marks- 
manship of the soldiers told, and when 
nearly a third of Osceola’s warriors were 
disabled the American commander ordered 
an advance which drove the savages into 
the swamp. 

This conflict taught the haughty chief 
that the bravest of his warriors could not 
meet white troops when conditions were 
even, and like all skillful leaders he profited 
by his experience. He divided his war- 
riors into small bands and _ henceforth 
fought almost always a guerilla warfare. 
He ventured direct assault only when his 
strength was so superior that he could 
sweep everything before him. He would 
ambush troops, but after one fire and a de- 
fiant yell, plunge into the deadly swamps, 
where soldiers could not follow. Said a 
captured negro, ‘Our orders were to am- 
bush the whites, fire, then scatter and run.” 
Woe to the express riders, the isolated 
settlers, the foragers, the baggage trains! 
The Indians seemed to start out of every 
jungle, and it was always Osceola who led 
them. There is, of course, no trustworthy 
connected record of his movements, and 
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many an outrage credited to this extraor- 
dinary chief belongs no doubt to other 
savage leaders. But he was easily first, 
as he was also the one to whom other chiefs 
looked for strategy, wisdom and direction. 
His name became a horror to settlers and 
a terror to troops, and in every lightning 
action the officers saw his deadly work. 
“When As-se-he-ho-lar’s name is whis- 
pered,” exclaimed his friend, Alligator, in 
the pictorial hyperbole of the Indian, “the 
white man shakes with the swamp ague 
and his gun drops to the ground.” A 
terror indeed fell upon the whole sun-kissed, 
smiling land. “Florida, from this time 
forward,” says Captain Sprague, “was a 
scene of devastation, murder, sorrow and 
distress. Plantations were abandoned and 
the villages were crowded with citizens 
without occupation and destitute of the 
means of obtaining their bread. Reckless 
of the future and confident of being able 
to wage a successful warfare from the char- 
acter of the country and their intimate 
knowledge of the strongholds, the Semi- 
noles lost sight of the power of the whites 
in their long-cherished wish to gratify their 
vengeance. In Osceola himself 
was combined a nerve, activity and intel- 
ligence which seemed to diffuse itself among 
all classes of Indians.” 

The following spring General Gaines 
arrived from New Orleans with a thousand 
regulars, and his command was further 
augmented by militia. He attempted to 
march across the state. Osceola checked 
him with the same methods that Marion 
had used against the British in the Caro- 
linas. He struck him upon flank and rear, 
and then fled. He captured his scouts, 
murdered his advance guard from ambush, 
trapped his foragers, sent him treacherous 
guides. The negroes whom General Gaines 
was forced to use as carriers betrayed every 
movement of the troops to the scouts of 
Osceola. At length, when General Gaines 
was crossing his wasted force over the 
Withlachoochie on rafts which he had 
constructed, he was suddenly besieged by 
Osceola on all sides, and would have been 
destroyed had not General Clinch arrived 
to succor him. 

And so the war went on. The best 
troops under our ablest generals could not 
conquer this indomitable and politic chief, 
who with a few braves fought with such 
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masterly tactics in a country so favorable 
to his methods. When hard pressed the 
cypress swamps and the dreaded everglades 
swallowed the Indians only to disgorge a 
more fierce and desperate band. On the 
inaccessible islands of those weird, sub- 
tropical jungles the families of the warriors 
hid and toiled for the fighting braves. 
Often it is averred Osceola was joined by 
white buccaneers from the coast disguised 
as Indians, who fought for booty or mere 
adventure. All the glimpses we have of 
the chief show him as crafty and fierce as 
a tiger, and as unresting and determined 
as a flood. A savage dignity, too, glowed 
in a wild eloquence full of lurid poetry. 
““Money!”’ he is said to have exclaimed on 
one occasion, as he flung the loot from him 
like a pollution into the face of a captured 
officer, “‘’tis coined from the red man’s 
blood.” 

General Winfield Scott succeeded the 
unsuccessful Gaines whom he had scorn- 
fully criticised, and was more unsuccessful 
still. 
fight; the American commander was not 
Osceola’s equal in cunning strategy. On 
June 8, 1836, Osceola gathered all his 
forces and made a daring and skillful at- 
tack on one of the strongest fortified posts, 
Fort Micanopy, which was nearly success- 
ful. The manner of the assault won the 
admiration of the American officers them- 
selves and Osceola was again conspicuous 
for dare-devil courage. But four companies 
of regulars with cannon succeeded in re- 
pulsing him. The year 1836, however, 
proved very hot, damp and sickly. Disease 
became the ally of the savages. Fort King, 
Fort Drane, Micanopy, were in turn relin- 
quished, and the whole southern half of 
the Florida peninsula fell into the hands 
of this Seminole chief who commanded 
less than fifteen hundred warriors against 
the whole force of the United States. In 
the fall General Call succeeded Scott, and 
defeated two bands of savages, regaining 
much of the lost country. But the vic- 
tories were hardly more than victories in 
name. The Indians were not driven from 
the Wahoo Swamp, where Osceola’s head- 
quarters were hidden. General Jesup now 
superseded General Call and a great effort 
was made to reduce the savages. This 
general had at his command no less than 
eight thousand troops. He brought blood 
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hounds from Cuba to track the Indians to 
their fastnesses, but it was found that 
these dogs, trained to take the scent of 
negroes, would not follow an Indian trail. 
Jesup began his campaign with overtures 
of pardon and friendship, and small parties 
would now and then avail themselves of 
his offer. But for the most part these 
would soon make their escape again, after 
being well fed, carrying to Osceola infor- 
mation, and sometimes powder and stores. 
In one season of dire want when Osceola 
was away, the senile heart of old Micanopy, 
the head chief, gave way to despair, and 
with four other old chiefs and three hun- 
dred warriors, he made his way to Jesup’s 
camp and officially surrendered the whole 
nation. The General now flattered him- 
self that the war was ended, and so in- 
formed the authorities at Washington. 
There was great rejoicing in the army, and 
in official circles. Then it was that Osceola 
performed one of his extraordinary feats. 
Returning to the swamps to learn of the 
desertion he disguised himself as an ob- 
scure Indian and made his way, just at 
sundown, to the carelessly guarded camp 
of the surrendered Indians. The terror of 
his name and the magic of his influence 
thrilled and nerved them anew. Before 
daylight every brave had stampeded to the 
jungle again, and Jesup’s dream of tri- 
umph had dissolved. 

The relentless Osceola from time to time 
was joined by bands of Creeks from Geor- 
gia, and it is positively known that on one 
occasion at least freebooters from the sea 
were in his ranks. But at no time did 
his command ever exceed two thousand 
men. Still the debilitating climate, the 
treacherous swamps, the white man’s igno- 
rance of the jungle and the activity and 
skill of Osceola continued to outwit our 
ablest generals; still the savages continued 
to suddenly “‘assemble in force at some 
weak point, strike a fatal blow, and then 
Scatter into parties to their hiding-places 
without leaving a trace behind.” But 
though they seemed thus unconquerable 
they were suffering frightfully. Corralled 
in the swamps by the large number of 
troops, a withering famine at length fell 
upon them. Squaws, children and old 
men, denying themselves food that their 
warriors might be scantily fed, died by hun- 
dreds, But there was no thought of yield- 
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ing until at length their powder ran low. 
Then even ‘Osceola began to lose hope. 
“I cannot make powder,” the doughty 
Alligator says Osceola cried in anguish. 
“If the Great Spirit wil! show me how, | 
will dye the land he has given us with the 
blood of the white man until it is red like 
the sunset sky.”” Urged on by the more 
faint-hearted of his warriors he finally 
opened communication with General Her- 
nandez, and while conferring with that 
officer under a flag of truce he was seized 
and held as prisoner by order of General 
Jesup. He was confined at first in the fort 
at St. Augustine, and then transferred to 
Fort Moultrie near Charleston. He fell 
into deep melancholy. His Indian stoi- 
cism deserted him He refused to eat or 
see visitors. “All effort to cheer and recon- 
cile him to his fate by representing Arkan- 
sas as a desirable home, entirely failed” 
Toward his captors his demeanor was one 
of silent, sullen dignity. The keenest an- 
guish rapidly consumed his haughty spirit, 
and on the 30th of January, 1838, at the 
age of only thirty-three, he died of a broken 
heart. Thus passed away the proud soul 
of a chief who with marvelous skill and 
heroic daring, and with only a small band 
of savages to command, had for more than 
two years set at defiance the whole power 
of the United States. 

Much has been made by his eulogists of 
what they term the outrage of a flag of 
truce, and even officers of the army of the 
present day have thought his seizure a 
disgrace to the service and the Republic. 
English commentators, gravely treating the 
savage tribes as an independent sovereignty, 
have been unsparing in their criticism of 
“a violation of the laws of nations more 
barbarous than any treachery of the In- 
dians themselves.” Even at the time 
General Jesup was denounced without 
measure. The charge is one which, if true, 
grievously affects the honor of our nation 
But it rests upon a partial and one-sided 
view. The government sustained Jesup 
and his own defense seems complete Os- 
ceola, he declared, had been guilty of the 
greatest treachery, had signed the treaty 
oniy to violate it and had even received 
subsistence to take his band to Tampa Bay 
for removal to the West and then used the 
stores to wage war against the United 
States, and in violation of his plighted 
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faith had not only failed to go West, but 
by force and threats had prevented other 
chiefs from fulfilling their engagements. 
General Jesup had repeatedly declared he 
would not recognize a flag of truce except 
for surrender. ‘I had informed the chiefs 
at Fort King that I would hold no commu- 
nications with the Seminoles unless they 
should determine to emigrate, and I had 
permitted no chief to come in for any pur- 
pose but to remain. As the white flag had 
been allowed for no other purpose than to 
enable them to communicate and come in 
without danger of attack from our party, 
it became my duty to secure them on being 
satisfied of the fact that they intended to 
return to their fastnesses.” And Reed, 
then governor of Florida, declares, “We 
were waging war with beasts of prey. The 
tactics which belong to civilized nations 
are but shackles and fetters to its prosecu- 
tion. . It is time that sickly sen- 
timentality should cease.” 

But the seizure of Osceola only aroused 
the distrust and indignation of the Indians. 
The war went on. General succeeded gen- 
eral. The Seminoles, following the policy 
of their dead chief, took refuge in the ever- 
glades and from their weird, gloomy and 
mysterious retreat carried on the unequal 
conflict for five years more. At length a 
really great general, General W. J. Worth, 
succeeded to the command, and dividing 
his troops into many small detachments 
which acted in concert, and under the 
guidance of frontiersmen, he followed the 
method which Osceola himself had em- 
ployed against the preceding generals, 
and in the end captured most of the sav- 
age bands. In 1842 this general was able 
to announce hostilities at an end. 

As we have said, but for Osceola there 
would never have been any conflict at all, 
and all things considered, his career marks 
the most humiliating war the United 
States ever engaged in. There were less 
than. six thousand Seminoles, men, women 
and children, in all Florida, when hostilities 
began with the murder of General Thomp- 
son by Osceola. That great chief’s cun- 
ning, capacity and courage had cost the 
nation no less than thirty millions and the 
lives of three soldiers for every Indian 
brave that he led. Such an appalling 
record of destruction stands against no 
other fighter on alJj our frontiers. 
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ROALD AMUNDSEN 


Who, in sailing throughout the Northwest Passage last year achieved what adventurers have been trying three 
centuries to accomplish. 
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TIDEWATER AND THE POST 


senses he found himself 
warming by the fire. It 
is wonderful how quickly 
a half frozen man will 
revive. As soon as we 
: 3 were thoroughly thawed 
out we stripped to our underclothing and 
hung our things up to dry, permitting our 
underclothing to dry on us as we stood 
near the blaze. We were little the worse 
for our dip, escaping with slightly frosted 
fingers and toes. I discovered in my 
pockets a half plug of black tobacco such 
as we use in the North, put it on the end 
of a stick and dried it out, and then we 
had a smoke. We agreed that we had 
never in our life before had so satisfactory 
a smoke as that. The stimulant was 
needed and it put new life into us. 
Easton was very pessimistic. He was 
generally inclined to look upon the dark 
side of things anyway, and now he believed 
our fate was sealed, especially if we could 
not find our paddles, and he began to talk 
about returning to our cache and thence 
to the Indians. But | had been in much 
worse predicaments than this, and paddles 
or no paddles, determined to go on, for we 
could work our way down the river some- 
how with poles and the bag of pemmican 
would keep us alive until we reached the 
Post—unless the freeze-up caught us. 
After we were thoroughly dried we went 
to the canoe to make an inventory of our 
remaining goods and chattels, and witha 
vague hope that a paddle might be found 
on the shore. What, then, was our surprise 
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and our joy to find not only the paddles 
but our dunnage bags and my instrument 
bag among the rocks, where an eddy 
below the rapid had swirled the water in. 
Thus our blankets and clothing were safe, 
we had fifty pounds of pemmican (twenty- 
five days’ rations), our tent and tent stove, 
and in the small bag that I have men- 
tioned as having remained in the canoe 
with the other things was all our tea and 
five or six pounds of caribou tallow. Our 
matches—and this was a great piece of 
good fortune—were uninjured, and we had 
a good stock of them. The tent stove 
seemed useless without the pipe, but we 
determined to cling to it, as our luggage 
now was light. Our guns, axes, the bal- 
ance of our provisions, including salt, the 
tea kettle and all our other cooking uten- 
sils, were gone, and worst of all, three 
hundred and fifty unexposed photographic 
films. Only twenty or thirty unexposed 
films were saved, but fortunately, only one 
roll of ten exposed films, which was in one 
of the cameras, was injured, and none of 
the exposed films was lost.* One camera 
was damaged beyond use, as were also my 
aneroid barometer and binoculars. How- 
ever, we were fortunate to get off as easily 
as we did, and the accident taught us the 
lesson to take no chances in rapids and to 
tie everything fast at all times. Careless- 
ness is pretty sure to demand its penalty, 
and the wilderness is constantly springing 
surprises upon those who submit them- 
selves to its care. 

A pretty dreary camp we pitched that 
evening near the place of our mishap. For- 
tunately there was plenty of dead wood 
loose on the ground, and we did very well 
for our camp fire without the axes. A pem- 
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mican can with the end cut off about an inch 
from the top, with a piece of copper wire 
that I found in my dunnage bag fashioned 
into a bale, made a very serviceable tea 
pail, from which we drank in turn, as our 
cups were lost. The top of the can an- 
swered for a frying pan in which to melt 
our caribou tallow and pemmican when we 
wanted our ration hot, and as a plate. 
Tent pegs were cut with our jackknives 
and the tent stretched between two trees, 
which avoided the necessity of tent poles. 
Thus, with our cooking and living outfit 
involuntartly reduced to the simplest and 
crudest form, and with a limited and un- 
varied diet of pemmican, tallow and tea, 
we were on the whole able, so long as loose 
wood could be found for our night camps, 
to keep comparatively comfortable and 
free from any severe hardships. 

We certainly had great reason to be 
thankful, and that night before we rolled 
into our blankets I read aloud by the light 
of our camp fire from my little Bible the 
one hundred and seventh psalm, in thanks- 
giving. 

The next morning before starting for- 
ward we paddled out to the rapid, in the 
vain hope that we might be able to recover 
some of the lost articles from the bottom 
of the river, but at the place where the 
spill had occurred the water was too swift 
and deep for us to do anything, and we 
were forced to abandon the attempt and 
reluctantly resume our journey without 
the things. 

That night we felt sorely the loss of the 
axes. Our camp was pitched in a spot 
where no loose wood was to be found save 
very small sticks, insufficient in quantity 
for an adequate fire in the open, for the 
evening was cold. We could not pitch 
our tent wigwam fashion with an open- 
ing at the top for the smoke to escape, as 
to do that several poles were necessary, 
and we had no means of cutting them. 
However, with the expectation that enough 
smoke would find its way out of the stove- 
pipe hole to permit us to remain inside, we 
built a small round Indian fire in the center 
of the tent. We managed to endure the 
smoke and warm ourselves while tea was 
making, but the experiment proved a 
failure and was not to be resorted to again, 
for I feared it might result in an attack of 
smoke-blindness. This is an affliction al- 
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most identical in effect to snow-blindness. 
| had suffered from it in the first days of 
my wandering alone in the Susan Valley 
in the winter of 1903, and knew what it 
meant, and that an attack of it would 
preclude traveling while it lasted, to say 
nothing of the pain that it would inflict. 

Here a portage was necessary around a 
half-mile cafion through which the river, 
a rushing torrent, tumbled in the interval 
over a series of small falls, and all the 
way the perpendicular walls of basaltic 
rock that confined it rose on either side 
to a height of fifty to seventy-five feet 
above the seething water. Just below this 
cafion another river joined us from the 
east, increasing the volume of water very 
materially. Our tump-lines were gone, 
but with the tracking line and pieces of 
deer skin we improvised new ones that 
answered our purpose very well. 

The hills, barren almost to their base, 
and growing in altitude with every mile we 
traveled, were now closely hugging the 
river valley, which was almost destitute of 
trees. Rapids were practically continuous 
and always strewn with dangerous rocks, 
that kept us constantly on the alert and 
our nerves strung to the highest tension. 

The general course of the river for several 
days was north, thirty degrees east (mag- 
netic), but later assumed an almost duc 
northerly course. It made some wide 
sweeps as it worked its tortuous way 
through the ranges, sometimes almost 
doubling on itself. At intervals small 
streams joined it and it was constantly 
growing in width and depth. Once we 
came to a place where it dropped over 
massive bed rock in a series of falls, some 
of which were thirty or more feet in height. 
Few portages, however, were necessary. 
We took our chances on everything that 
there was any prospect of the canoe living 
through—rapids that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances we should never have trusted 
—for the grip of the cold weather was 
tightening with each October day. The 
small lakes away from the river, where the 
water was still, must even now have becn 
frozen, but the river current was so big 
and strong that it had as yet warded off 
the frost shackles. When the real winter 
came, however, it would be upon us in a 
night, and then even this mighty torrent 
must submit to its power. 
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At one point the valley suddenly widened 
and the hills receded, and here the river 
broke up into many small streams—no less 
than five—but some four or five miles 
farther on these various channels came 
together again, and then the growing hills 
closed in until they pinched the river 
banks more closely than ever. 

On the morning of October sixth we 
swung around a big bend in the river, ran 
a short but precipitous rapid and suddenly 
came upon another large river flowing in 
from the west. This stream came through 
a sandy valley, and below the junction of 
the rivers the sand banks rose on the east 
bank a hundred feet or so above the water. 
The increase here in the size of the stream 
was marked—it was wide and deep. A 
terrific gale was blowing and caught us 
directly in our faces as we turned the bend 
and lost the cover of the lee shore above 
the curve, and paddling ahead was im- 
possible. The waves were so strong, in 
fact, that we barely escaped swamping 
before we effected a landing. 

We here found ourselves in an exceed- 
ingly unpleasant position. We were only 
fitted with summer clothing, which was 
now insufficient protection. There was not 
enough loose wood to make an open fire to 
keep us warm for more than an hour or so, 
and we could not go on to look for a better 
camping place. In a notch between the 
sand ridges we found a small cluster of 
trees, between two of which our tent was 
stretched, but it was mighty uncomfortable 
with no means of warming. “If we only 
had our stovepipe now we’d be able to 
break enough small stuff to keep the stove 
going,” said Easton. With nothing else 
to do we climbed a knoll to look at the 
river below, and there on the knoll what 
should we find but several lengths of nearly 
worn-out but still serviceable pipe that 
some Indian had abandoned. “It’s like 
Robinson Crusoe,” said Easton. . “ Just 
as soon as we need something that we can’t 
get on very well without, we find it. A 
special Providence is surely caring for us.” 
We appropriated that pipe, all right, and it 
did not take us long to get a fire in the 
stove, which we had clung to, useless as 
it had seemed to be. 

A mass of ripe cranberries, so thick that 
we crushed them with every step, grew on 
the hills, and we picked our pail full and 
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stewed them, using crystallose (a small 
phial of which I had in my dunnage-bag) 
as sweetening. A pound of pemmican a 
day with a bit of tallow is sustaining, but 
not filling, and left us with a constant, 
gnawing hunger. These berries were a 
godsend, and sour as they were we filled up 
on them and for once gratified our appe- 
tites. We had a great desire, too, for 
something sweet, and always pounced 
upon the stray raisins in the pemmican. 
When either of us found one in his ration 
it was divided between us. Our great 
longing was for bread and molasses, just 
as it had been with Hubbard and me when 
we were short of food, and we were con- 
stantly talking of the feasts we would have 
of these delicacies when we reached the 
Post—wheat bread and common black mo- 
lasses. 

The George River all the way down to 
this point had been in past years a veri- 
table slaughter house. There were great 
piles of caribou antlers (the barren-ground 
caribou or reindeer), sometimes as many 
as two or three hundred pairs in a single 
pile, where the Indians had speared the 
animals in the river, and everywhere along 
the banks were scattered dry bones. 
Abandoned camps, and some of them large 
ones and not very old, were distributed at 
frequent intervals, though we saw no more 
of the Indians themselves until we reached 
Ungava Bay. 

Wolves were numerous. We saw their 
tracks in the sand and fresh signs of them 
werecommon. They always abound where 
there are caribou, which form their main 
living. Ptarmigans in the early morning 
clucked on the river banks like chickens in 
a barnyard, and we saw some very large 
flocks of them. Geese and black ducks, 
making their way to the southward, were 
met with daily. But we had no arms or 
ammunition with which to kill them. | 
saw some fox signs, but there were very few 
or no rabbit signs, strange to say, until we 
were a full hundred miles farther down the 
river. 

This camp, where we found the stove- 
pipe, we soon discovered was nearly at the 
head of Indian House Lake, so called by a 
Hudson’s Bay Company factor—John 
McLean—because of the numbers of In- 
dians that he found living on its shores. 
McLean, about seventy years earlier, had 
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ascended the river in the interests of his 
company, for the purpose of establishing 
interior Posts. The most inland Post that 
he erected was at the lower end of this lake, 
which is fifty-five miles in length. He also 
built a Post on a large lake which he de- 
scribes in his published journal as lying to 
the west of Indian House Lake. The exact 
location of this latter lake is not now known, 
but I am inclined to think it is one which 
the Indians say is the source of Whale 
River, a stream of considerable size empty- 
ing into Ungava Bay one hundred and 
twenty mile$ to the westward of the mouth 
of the George River. These two rivers are 
doubtless much nearer together, however, 
farther inland, where Whale River has its 
rise. The difficulty experienced by Mc- 
Lean in getting supplies to these two Posts 
rendered them unprofitable, and after ex- 
perimenting with them for three years they 
were abandoned. The agents in charge 
were each spring on the verge of starvation 
before the opening of the waters brought 
fish and food or they were relieved by the 
brigades from Ungava. They had to de- 
pend almost wholly upon their hunters for 
provisions. It was not attempted in those 
days to carry in flour, pork and other food- 
stuffs now considered by the traders neces- 
saries. And almost the only goods handled 
by them in the Indian trade were axes, 
knives, guns, ammunition and beads. 

Indian House Lake now, as then, is a 
general rendezvous for the Indians during 
the summer months, when they congregate 
there to fish, and to hunt reindeer. In the 
autumn they scatter to the better trapping 
grounds where fur-bearing animals are 
found in greater abundance. We were too 
late in the season to meet these Indians, 
though we saw many of their camping 
places. 

A snowstorm began on October seventh, 
but the wind had so far abated that we 
were able to resume our journey. It wasa 
bleak and dismal day. Save for now and 
then a small grove of spruce trees in some 
sheltered nook, and these at long intervals, 
the country was destitute and barren of 
growth. Below our camp, upon entering 
the lake, there was a wide, flat stretch of 
sand-wash from the river, and below this 
from the lake shore on either side, great 
barren, grim hills rose in solemn majesty, 
across whose rocky face the wind swept 
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the snow in fitful gusts and squalls. Off 
on a mountain side, a wolf disturbed the 
white silence with his dismal cry, and 
farther on a big, black fellow came to 
the water’s edge, and with the snow blow- 
ing wildly about him held his head in the 
air and howled a challenge at us as we 
passed close by. Perhaps he yearned 
companionship and welcomed the sight of 
living things. For my part, grim and un- 
canny as he looked, | was glad to see him. 
He was something to vary the monotony 
of the great, solemn silence of our world. 

The storm increased, and early in the 
day the snow began to fall so heavily that 
we could not see our way, and forced us to 
turn into a bay where we found a small 
cluster of trees among big bowlders, and 
pitched our tent in their shelter. The 
snow had drifted in and filled the space 
between the rocks, and on this we piled 
armfuls of scraggy boughs and made a 
fairly level and wholly comfortable bed ; but 
it was a long, tedious job digging with our 
hands and feet into the snow for bits of 
wood for our stove. The conditions were 
growing harder and harder with every day, 
and our experience here was a common one 
with us for most of the way down the 
river from this point. 

The day we reached the lower end of the 
lake | summed up briefly its characteristics 
in my field book as follows: 

“Indian House Lake has a varying 
width of from a quarter mile to three miles. 
It is apparently not deep. Both shores are 
followed by ridges of the most barren, 
rocky hills imaginable, some of them rising 
to a height of eight to nine hundred feet 
and sloping down sharply to the shores, 
which are strewn with large, loose bowlders 
or are precipitous bed rock. An occasional 
sand knoll occurs and upon nearly every 
one of these is an abandoned Indian camp. 
The timber growth—none at all or very 
scanty spruce and tamarack. Length of 
lake (approximated) fifty-five miles.” 

1 had hoped to locate the site of Mc- 
Lean’s old Post buildings, more than three- 
score years ago destroyed by the Indians, 
doubtless for firewood, but the snow had 
hidden what few traces of them time had 
not destroyed, and they were passed un- 
noticed. The storm which raged all the 
time we were here made progress slow, and 
it was not until the morning of the tenth 
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that we reached the end of the lake where 
the river, vastly increased in volume, 
poured out through a rapid. 

Below Indian House Lake there were 
only a few short stretches of slack water to 
relieve the pretty continuous rapid. The 
river wound in and out, in and out, rushing 
on its tumultuous way among ever higher 
mountains. There was no time to examine 
the rapids before we shot them. We had 
to take our chances, and as we swung 
around every curve we half expected to 
find before us a cataract that would hurl 
us to destruction. The banks were often 
sheer from the water’s edge, and made 
landing difficult or even impossible. In 
one place for a distance of many miles the 
river had worn its way through the moun- 
tains, leaving high, perpendicular walls of 
solid rock on either side, forming a sort of 
cafion. In other places high bowlders 
piled by some giant force, formed fifty foot 
high walls, which we had to scale each night 
to make our camp. In the morning some 
peak in the blue distance would be noted 
as alandmark. In a couple of hours we 
would rush past it, and mark another one, 
which, too, would soon be left behind. 

The rapids continued the characteristic 
of the river and were terrific. Often it 
would seem that no canoe could ride the 
high, white waves, or that we could not 
avoid the swirl of mighty cross-current 
eddies, which would have swallowed up 
our canoe like a chip, had we got into them. 
There were rapids whose roar could be dis- 
tinctly heard for five or six miles. These 
we approached with the greatest care, and 
portaged around the worst places. The 
water was so clear that often we found 
ourselves dodging rocks which, when we 
passed them, were ten or twelve feet below 
the surface. It was here that a peculiar 
optical illusion occurred. The water ap- 
peared to be running down an incline of 
about twenty degrees. At the place where 
this was noticed, however, the current was 
not exceptionally swift. We were in a sec- 
tion now where the Indians never go, owing 
to the character of the river—a section 
that is wholly untraveled and unhunted. 

After leaving Indian House Lake, as we 
descended from the plateau, the weather 
grew milder. There were chilly winds and 
bleak rains, but the snow, though remain- 
ing on the mountains, disappeared gradu- 
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ally from the valley, and this was a blessing 
to us, for it enabled us to make camp with 
a little less labor, and uncovered the bits of 
wood. Every hour of light we needed, for 
with each dawn and twilight the days were 
becoming noticeably shorter. The sun now 
rose in the southeast, crossed a small seg- 
ment of the sky, and almost before we were 
aware of it set in the southwest. 

The wilderness gripped us closer and 
closer as the days went by. Remem- 
brances of the outside world were becoming 
like dreamland fancies—something hazy, 
indefinite and unreal. We could hardly 
bring ourselves to believe that we had really 
met the Indians. It seemed to us that all 
our lives we had been going on and on 
through rushing water, or with packs over 
rocky portages, and the Post we were aim- 
ing to reach appeared no nearer to us than 
it did the day we left Northwest River— 
long, long ago. We seldom spoke. Some- 
times in a whole day not a dozen words 
would be exchanged. If we did talk at all 
it was at night, over soothing pipes, after 
the bit of pemmican we allowed ourselves 
was disposed of, and was usually of some- 
thing to eat—planning feasts of darngoods, 
bread and molasses when we should reach a 
place where these luxuries were to be had. 
It was much like the way children plan 
what wonderful things they will do, and 
what unbounded good things they will 
indulge in, when they attain that high 
pinnacle of their ambition—“ grown-ups.” 

After our upset in the rapid Easton 
eschewed water entirely, except for drink- 
ing purposes. He had had enough of it, 
he said. I did bathe my hands and face 
occasionally, particularly, in the morning, 
to rouse me from the torpor of the always 
heavy sleep of night. What savages men 
will revert into when they are buried for a 
long period in the wilderness and shake 
off the trammels and customs of the con- 
ventionalism of civilization! It does not 
take long to make an Indian out of a white 
man so far as habits and customs of living 


go 


Our routine of daily life was always 


the same. Long before daylight I would 
arise, kindle a fire, put over it our tea 
water, and then get Easton out of his 
blankets. At daylight we would start. 
At midday we had tea, and at twilight 
made the best camp we could. 
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The hills were assuming a different 
aspect—less conical in form and not so 
high. The bowlders on the river banks 
were superseded by massive bed-rock 
granite. The coves and hollows were 
better wooded and there were some 
stretches of slack water. On October 
fifteenth we portaged around a series of 
low falls, below which was a small lake 
expansion with a river flowing into it from 
the east. Here we found the first evidence 
of human life that we had seen in a long 
while—a wide portage trail that had been 
cut throught now burned and dead trees 
on the eastern side of the river. It was 
fully six feet in width and had been used 
for the passage of larger boats than canoes. 
The moss was still unrenewed where the 
tramp of many moccasins had worn it off. 
This was the trail made by John McLean’s 
brigades nearly three-quarters of a century 
before, for in their journeys to Indian 
House Lake they had used rowboats and 
not canoes for the transportation of sup- 
plies. 

The day we passed over this portage was 
a most miserable one. We were soaked 
from morning till night with mingled snow 
and rain and were numb with the cold, but 
when we made our night camp below the 
junction of the rivers one or two axe cut- 
tings were found, and I knew that now our 
troubles were nearly at an end and we were 
not far from men. The next afternoon 
(Monday, October sixteenth) we stopped 
two or three miles below a rapid to boil 
our kettle, and before our tea was made 
the canoe was high and dry on the rocks. 
We had reached tide-water at last. How 
we hurried through that iuncheon, and 
with what light hearts we launched the 
canoe again, and how we peered into 
every bay for the Post buildings that we 
knew were now close at hand, can be im- 
agined. These bays were being left wide 
stretches of mud and rocks by the receding 
water, which has a tide fall here of nearly 
forty feet. At last, as we rounded a rocky 
point, we saw the Post. The group of 
little white buildings nestling deep in a 
cove, a feathery curl of smoke rising peace- 
fully from the agent’s house, an Eskimo 
tupek (tent), boats standing high on the 
mud flat below, and the howl of a husky 
dog in the distance, formed a picture of 
comfort that I shall long remember. 


XIV 
OFF WITH THE ESKIMOS 


The tide had left the bay drained on the 
farther side and well toward the bottom 
of which the Post stands, and between us 
and the buildings was a lake of soft mud. 
There seemed no approach for the canoe, 
and rather than-sit idly until the incoming 
tide covered the mud again so that we 
could paddle in, we carried our belongings 
high up the side of the hill, well above 
the high-tide mark, and then started to 
pick our way around the face of the cliff- 
like hill with the intention of skirting the 
bay and reaching the Post at once from 
the upper side. 

It was much like walking on the side of 
a wall and, to add to our discomfiture, 
night began to fali before we were half 
way around—for it was slow work. Once 
I descended cautiously to the mud think- 
ing that I might be able to walk across it, 
but a deep channel filled with running 
water intercepted me, and I had to return 
to Easton, who had remained above. We 
finally realized that we could not get 
around the hill before dark, and the footing 
was too uncertain to attempt to retrace our 
steps to the canoe in the fading light, as a 
false move would have hurled us down a 
hundred feet into the mud and rocks be- 
low. Fortunately a niche in the hillside 
offered a safe resting place, and we drew 
together here all the brush within reach, 
to be burned later as a signal to the Post 
folk that some one was on the hill, hoping 
that when the tide rose it would bring 
them in a boat to rescue us from our 
unpleasant position. When the brush was 
arranged for firing at an opportune time 
we sat down in the thickening darkness to 
watch the lights which were now flickering 
cozily in the windows of the Post house. 

“Well, this 7s hard luck,” said Easton. 
“There’s good bread and molasses almost 
within hailing distance and we’ve likely got 
to sit out here on the rocks all night with- 
out wood enough to keep fire, and it’s 
going to rain pretty soon, and we can’t 
even get back to our pemmican and 
tent.” 

“Don’t give up yet, boy,” | encouraged. 
“Maybe they’ll see our fire when we start 
it and take us off.” 

We filled our pipes and struck matches 
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to light them. They were wax taper 
matches and made a good blaze. 

“Wonder what it’ll be like to eat civil- 
ized grub again and sleep in a bed,” said 
Easton meditatively, as he puffed uncom- 
fortably at his pipe. 

While he was speaking the glow of a 
lantern appeared from the Post house, 
which we could locate by its lamp-lit win- 
dows, and moved down toward the place 
where we had seen the boats on the mud. 
The sight of it made us hope that we had 
been noticed, and we jumped up and com- 
bined our efforts in shouting until we were 
hoarse. Then we ignited the pile of brush. 
It blazed up splendidly, shooting its flames 
high in the air, sending its sparks far, and 
lighting weirdly the strange scene. We 
stood before it that our forms might 
appear in relief against the light reflected 
by the rocky background, waving our arms 
and renewing our shouts. Once or twice | 
fancied | heard an answering hail from the 
other side like a far-off echo; but the wind 
was against us, and | was not sure. The 
lantern light was now in a boat moving out 
toward the main river. Even though it 
were coming to us this was necessary, as 
the tide could not be high enough yet to 
permit its coming directly across to where 
we were. We watched its course anx- 
iously. Finally it seemed to be heading 
toward us, but we were not certain. Then 
it disappeared altogether, and there was 
nothing but blackness and silence where it 
had been. 

“Some one that’s been waiting for the 
tide to turn and he’s just going down the 
river, where he likely lives,” remarked 
Easton as we sat down again and relit our 
pipes. ‘Il began to taste bread and mo- 
lasses when I saw that light,” he continued 
after a few minutes’ pause. “It’s just our 
luck. We're in for a night of it, all right.” 

We sat, smoking silently, resigned to our 
fate, when all at once there stepped out of 
the surrounding darkness into the radius of 
light cast by our now dying fire, an old 
Eskimo with an unlighted lantern in his 
hands and a young fellow of fifteen or six- 
teen years of age. 

“Oksutingyae,”* said the Eskimo, and 
then proceeded to light his lantern, paying 

* Dual form meaning “* You two be strong,’ used 
by the Eskimos as a greeting. The singular of the 


same is Oksunas, and the plural,(more than two), 
Oksusi. 
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no further attention to us. “How do you 
do?” said the boy. 

The man could understand no English, 
but the boy, a grandson of John Ford, 
the Post agent, told us that the Eskimo 
had seen us strike the matches to light our 
pipes, and reported the matter at once at 
the house. There was not a match at the 
Post, nor within a hundred miles of it, so 
far as they knew, therefore Mr. Ford con- 
cluded that some strangers were stranded 
on the hill—possibly Eskimos in distress— 
and he gave the two a lantern and started 
them over in a boat to investigate. Their 
lantern had blown out on the way—that 
was when we missed the light. 

With the lantern to guide us, we de- 
scended the slippery rocks to their boat, 
and in ten minutes landed on the mud flat 
opposite, where we were met by Ford and 
a group of curious Eskimos. We were 
immediately conducted to the agent’s resi- 
dence, where Mrs. Ford received us in the 
hospitable manner of the North, and, in a 
little while, spread before us a delicious 
supper of fresh trout, white bread such as 
we had not seen since leaving Tom Blake’s, 
mossberry jam and tea. It was an event 
in our life tc sit down again to a table cov- 
ered with white linen and eat real bread. 
We ate until we were ashamed of our- 
selves, but not until we were satisfied (for 
we had emerged from the bush with unholy 
appetites), and barely stopped eating in 
time to save our reputations from utter 
ruin. And now our hosts told us—and it 
shows how really generous and open- 
hearted they were to say nothing about it 
until we were through eating—that the 
Pelican, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
steamer, had not arrived on her annual 
visit, that it was so late in the season all 
hope of her coming had some time since 
been relinquished, and the Post provisions 
were reduced to forty pounds of flour, a 
bit of sugar, a barrel or so of cornmeal, 
some salt pork and salt beef, and small 
quantities of other food stuffs, and there 
were a great many dependents with hun- 
gry mouths to feed. Molasses, butter and 
other things were entirely gone. The 
storehouses were empty. 

This condition of affairs made it incum- 
bent upon me, I believed, in spite of a cor- 
dial invitation from Ford to stay and share 
with them what they had, to move on at 
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once and endeavor to reach Fort Chimo 
ahead of the ice. Fort Chimo is the chief 
establishment of the fur-trading companies 
on Ungava Bay and is the farthest off 
and most isolated station in Northern Lab- 
rador. This journey would be too hazard- 
ous to undertake in the month of October 
in a canoe. The rough, open sea of Un- 
gava Bay demanded a larger craft, and 
although Ford told me it was foolhardy to 
attempt it so late in the season with any 
craft at all, | requested him to do his 
utmost the following day to engage for us 
Eskimos and a small boat, and we would 
make the attempt to get there. It had 
been my experience that frontier traders 
are wont to overestimate the dangers in 
trips of this kind, and I was inclined to the 
belief that this was the case with Ford. 
In due time I learned my mistake. 

Ford had no tobacco but the soggy black 
chewing plug dispensed to Eskimos, and 
we shared with him our remaining plugs, 
and for two hours sat in the cozy Post 
house kitchen smoking and chatting. Over 
.a year had passed since his last communi- 
cation with the outside world, for no vessel 
other than the Pelican when she makes her 
annual call with supplies ever comes here, 
and we therefore had some things of 
interest to tell him. 

Our host I soon discovered to be a man 
of intelligence. He was sixty-six years of 
age, a native of the east coast of Labrador, 
with a tinge of Eskimo blood in his veins, 
and as familiar with the Eskimo language 
as with English. For twenty years, he 
informed me, with the exception of one or 
two brief intervals, he had been buried at 
George River Post, and was longing for the 
time when he could leave it and enjoy the 
comforts of civilization. 

After our chat we were shown to our 
room where the almost forgotten luxuries 
of feather beds and pillows and the great, 
warm, fluffy woolen blankets of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company—such blankets as are 
found nowhere else in the world—awaited 
us. To undress and crawl between them 
and lie there, warm and snug and dry, 
while we listened to the rain, which had 
begun, beating furiously against the win- 
dow and on the roof, and the wind howling 
around the house, seemed to me at first the 
pinnacle of comfort; but this sense of 
luxury soon passed off and | found myself 
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longing for the tent and spruce bough 
couch on the ground, where there was more 
air to breathe and a greater freedom. | 
could not sleep. The bed was too warm 
and the four walls of the room seemed 
pressing in on me. After four months in 
the open it takes some time for one to 
accustom oneself to a bed again. 

The next day: at high tide, with the aid 
of a boat and two Eskimos, we recovered 
our things from the rocks where we had 
cached them. 

Ford could not induce any of the Eski- 
mos to attempt the open boat journey to 
Fort Chimo. They all agreed that the ice 
would come before we could get through, 
and that it was too dangerous an under- 
taking. Therefore, galling as the delay 
was to me, there was nothing for us to do 
but settle down and wait for the time when 
we could go with dog teams overland. 

On Thursday afternoon, three days after 
our arrival at the Post, we saw the Eskimos 
running toward the wharf and shouting as 
though something of unusual importance 
were taking place and, upon coming up 
with the crowd, found them greeting three 
strange Eskimos who had just arrived in a 
boat. The real cause of the excitement we 
soon learned was the arrival of the Pelican, 
and the strange Eskimos were the pilots 
that had brought her from Fort Chimo. All 
was confusion and rejoicing at once. Ford 
manned a boat and invited us to join him 
in a visit to the ship, which lay at anchor 
four miles below, and we were soon off, 
and an hour later boarded the Pelican and 
were received by Mr. Peter McKenzie 
from Montreal, who has superintendence of 
eastern posts, and Captain Lovegrow, who 
commanded the vessel. They told us that 
they had called at Rigolet on their way 
north and there heard of the arrival of 
Richards, Pete and Stanton at Northwest 
River. This was welcome news and re- 
lieved my mind of some anxiety. We 
spent a very pleasant hour on shipboard, 
and heard for the first time the hap- 
penings in the outside world since our 
departure from it, the most important of 
which was the close of the Russian-Japanese 
war. We also learned that the cause of 
delay in the ship’s coming was an accident 
on the rocks near Cartwright, making it 
necessary for them to run her to St. John’s 
for repairs; and also that only the fact of 
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the distressful condition of the Post, unpro- 
visioned as they knew it must be, had 
induced them to take the hazard of 
coming in and chancing imprisonment for 
the winter in the ice. 

Mr. McKenzie extended me a most cor- 
dial invitation to return with them to 
Rigolet, but the Eskimo pilots had brought 
news of large herds of reindeer that the 
Indians had reported as heading eastward 
toward the Koksoak, the river on which 
Fort Chimo is situated, and | determined 
to make an effort to see these deer. This 
determination was coupled with a desire 
to travel across the northern peninsula 
and along the coast in winter and learn 
more of the people and their life than could 
be observed at the Post; and | therefore 
declined Mr. McKenzie’s invitation. 

Captain James Blanford, from St. John’s, 
was on board acting as ship’s pilot for the 
east coast, and he kindly offered to carry 
out for me such letters and telegrams as I 
might desire to send and personally attend 
to their transmission. | gladly availed my- 
self of this offer, as it gave us the opportu- 
nity to relieve the anxiety of our friends at 
home as to our safety. Captain Blanford 
had been with the auxiliary supply ship of 
the Peary Arctic expedition during the 
summer, and told us of having left Com- 
mander Peary at 80° north latitude in 
August. The expedition, he told us, would 
probably winter as high as 83° north, and 
he was highly enthusiastic over the good 
prospects of Peary’s success in at least 
reaching “‘Farthest North.” 

The Eskimo pilots of the Pelican were 
more venturesome than their friends at 
George River. They had a small boat be- 
longing to the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
in it were going to attempt to reach Fort 
Chimo. Against his advice I had Ford 
arrange with them to permit Easton and 
me to accompany them. It was a most 
fortunate circumstance, I thought, that 
this opportunity was opened to us. - 

Accordingly the letters for Captain Blan- 
ford were written, sufficient provisions con- 
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sisting of cornmeal, flour, hardtack, pork 
and tea to last Easton and me ten days 
were packed, and our luggage was taken on 
board the Pelican on Saturday afternoon, 
where we were to spend the night as Mr. 
McKenzie’s and Captain Lovegrow’s guests. 

Low-hanging clouds, flying snowflakes 
and a rising northeast wind threatened a 
heavy storm on Sunday morning, October 
twenty-second, when the Pelican weighed 
anchor at ten o'clock with useon board 
and the small boat, the Explorer, that was 
to carry us westward in tow, and steamed 
down the George River at whose mouth, 
twenty miles below, we were ‘to leave 
her. 

At the Post the river is a mile and 2 ualf 
in width. About eight miles farther 
down its banks close in and the “Narrows” 
occur, and then it widens again. There is 
very little growth of any kind below the 
Narrows. The rocks are polished smooth 
and bare as they rise from the water's edge, 
and it is as desolate and barren a land as 
one’s imagination could picture, but withal 
possesses a rugged, grand beauty in its 
grim austerity that is impressive. 

About three or four miles above the open 
bay, the Pelican’s engines ceased to throb 
and the Explorer was hauled alongside. 
Everything but the provisions for the Es- 
kimo crew was already aboard. We said a 
hurried adieu and, watching our chances 
as the boat rose and fell on the swell, 
dropped one by one into the little craft. A 
bag of ship’s biscuit, the provisions of our 
Eskimos, was thrown after us. Most of 
them went into the sea and were lost, and 
we needed them sadly later. I thought we 
should swamp as each sea hit us before 
we could get away. And when we were 
finally off, the boat was half full of water 
The Eskimos hoisted a sail and turned to 
the west bank of the river, for it was too 
rough outside to risk ourselves there in the 
little Explorer. The pulse of the big ship 
began tg beat and slowly she steamed out 
into the open and left us to the mercies of 
the unfeeling rocks of Ungava. 


(To be continued) 








FAKE NATURAL HISTORY 


GOLD BRICKS FOR THE EDITORS 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


HE quack nature writers are on the 
increase. Nearly every month a 
new one turns up somewhere, 

falsifying natural history and humbugging 
the eager and gullible army of nature read- 
ers; humbugging also the editors of the 
popular magazines. Nearly every one of 
the magazine editors has been taken in by 
these counterfeit natural history observers. 
Country Life was taken in by a man who 
had many new things to tell about the 
ruffed grouse, and who backed up his fake 
discoveries by fake photographs. 

Among other things which every observ- 
ing countryman knew were false, he averred 
that the sound of drumming of the grouse 
was a vocal performance and not a winged 
one, that it was made in the bird’s throat 
while the wings were motionless. A more 
absurd statement was never made, yet this 
man had the audacity to sit a stuffed part- 
ridge up in the woods in attitude that suited 
his purpose, photograph it, and produce 
the picture as evidence of the truth of his 
theory. 

When our best equipped living ornithol- 
ogist, Mr. William Brewster, took him to 
task for it, and made the feathers fly from 
his stuffed bird (Mr. Brewster had a photo- 
graph of a drumming grouse), he struck 
back vigorously and contended for the 
genuineness of his photograph. I wonder 
what he said when later, in the same maga- 
zine, Prof. Hodge of Clark University pub- 
lished numerous pictures of tame grouse in 
the act of drumming with their wings. 

The editor of McClure’s was taken in by 
a fake article on the beaver, written by a 
western man who represented a mother 
beaver, minus one fore leg, in the act of 
building her dam, forcing stakes three feet 
long down half their length into the stony 
and gravelly bottom of a mountain stream, 


and then standing off and squinting along 
the line of stakes to see if the line was 
straight! 

The turn of the editor of the Century 
came, when last winter another westerner 
palmed off on him a quack article on the 
antelope; this, too, backed up by pictures, 
but of the author’s own drawing instead of 
by photographs. One picture, a full page, 
represents the mother antelope in the mid- 
dle of a large patch of cacti, a point she has 
reached by a long leap, and we see her 
beating down the spines with her hoofs and 
making a smooth spot whereon to give 
birth to her young, safeguarded by the 
broad ring of cactus thorns about her. In 
the next picture we see the two spotted 
fawns in the center of this patch of thorn 
with wolves prowling about the outer edge 
of it with their mouths watering for the 
fawns, which they are unable to reach! 
Every plainsman knows that the whole 
thing is utterly preposterous. A writer in 
Field and Stream exposed the fraud shortly 
afterward. The young of the antelope are 
not spotted, and there are no cactus patches 
in the habitat of the prong horn large 
enough to afford such protection even if the 
antelope had the wit to avail herself of it 

The editor of Harper’s has been recently 


fooled by two sham “nature sketches” 


from “ Briertown,” N. J.—sham I say, be- 
cause they are not what they pretend to be 
—records of genuine observations made in 
field and wood. As fiction, they are dull 
and uninteresting; as natural history, they 
are entirely false. They are only blunder- 
ing caricatures of the wild life they assume 
to describe. They are probably written 
by some young man fresh from reading the 
books of Rev. Wm. J. Long, and who has 
said to himself, “I will go and do likewise.” 

In fact, | have never seen so much fake 
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natural history crowded into two magazine 
articles as these thirteen pages show. They 
are marked by a certain cleverness in de- 
scription, and a certain apparently genuine 
feeling for nature, but the natural history 
in them is for the most part a tissue of 
falsehoods. They read like veritable ex- 
periences of a man intently watching the 
wild life about him, and it is this feature of 
them that makes them so well calculated to 
deceive the ordinary reader, It would be 
an easy task to convict the writer of igno- 
rance of nearly every wild creature whose 
ways he professes to describe. 

The first sketch, last October, was called 
Hours with a Crow, and never was a study 
of our sable friend wider of the mark. 
From the title, one fancies he is about to 
read of the doings of a crow in some sort of 
confinement, for how can a wingless ob- 
server spend hours with a crow under the 
free air of heaven, and know that he has 
always got the same crow. The crow is 
very wary and he ranges far and wide; 
more than that crows are common and 
every crow looks like every other crow, and 
even if one had a bell upon some particular 
individual or some conspicuous mark, how 
could he follow him and learn all his secret 
and original ways? How ignorant the 
writer was of the real crow may be seen in 
his statement that the crow carried its 
nesting material and its food in its claws. 
Now a crow has no claws; it has only feet, 
and it carries the material for its nest as 
well as its food in its beak. Only the ra- 
pacious birds—hawks, owls, eagles—have 
claws and use them as above indicated. 
The writer first makes the acquaintance of 
his crow, whom he names “Crusoe,” while 
the bird is engaged in trying to chip out of 
a stone a large, coarse, red garnet, to add 
to his treasure heap of bright objects, hid- 
den somewhere in the far-off hickory woods. 
This secret store of curios, which he knows 
the crow has somewhere, the writer bends 
all his efforts to discover, and at last, after 
weeks of search through swamps and woods 
in the hollow of a tall pine stump he finds 
old Crusoe’s hoard, carefully covered over 
with dry leaves. It consisted of “scraps of 
tin, two mussel-shells, and the glass stopper 
of a bottle.” When the crow thought his 
hidden treasures had been discovered, he 
moved them to another place. Now, there 
is not the slightest evidence outside of the 
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pages of Mr. Long that wild crows gather 
and hide bright objects in this way. The 
whole idea is preposterous and not worthy 
a moment’s credence. What purpose 
could the habit serve in the economy of 
their lives? None. The wild creatures 
have no traits or habits that are not di- 
rectly related to their needs. That tame 
crows will carry away bright objects and 
hide them is no proof that wild crows will 
do the same. 

If our Briertown writer had known any- 
thing about crows, he would have known 
that the young never return to the nest 
after they have once deserted it. If they 
do, they are an exception to the rule of all 
our birds, unless it be the swallows: in 
their case, | am not certain. But with all 
our common birds, when the young go 
forth from the nest, they never come back. 
They usually befoul it on leaving it. 

Our Briertown observer has preterna- 
turally sharp eyes. This crow’s nest was 
forty feet from the ground in a tall pine, 
and yet this writer claims he could tell the 
kind of food the mother bird brought her 
young. “Caterpillars, dobsons, beetles 
and miscellaneous bugs disappeared over 
the nest rim by thousands. Sometimes, 
too, she brought scraps of bread and other 
stolen provisions. Once I saw her carry a 
small trout to the nest.” Is he quite sure 
it was not a chub or a shiner? And how 
the crow could get dobsons (the larve of 
the dragonfly) is a mystery. When I have 
sought them for bass bait, I have had to 
wade in the creek and turn over heavy 
stones for them. 

His most novel observation in this mat- 
ter of food was seeing the male crow pulling 
up the newly sprouted corn in a farmer’s 
field methodically dropping them in a little 
heap on the ground “all the roots together,” 
and when he had collected enough, clutch 
them in his claws and carry them to the 
bare limb of an old chestnut, where his 
mate came and picked them up and took 
them to her young. This he did for fear of 
betraying the nest to hisenemy. “Crusoe 
would not go to the nest while there was a 
chance of a visit from me; but he would do 
his duty, nevertheless, as the father of a 
family. His mate could guard the nest, 
leaving it only for short trips to the dead 
chestnut tree, while he would bring her the 
fruits of his industrious foraging.” Verily, 
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this is natural history worth going afield 
for! 

The Briertown sketch in the May Har- 
per’s deals mainly with a pair of humming- 
birds and their nest and the unnatural his- 
tory of it all, he, who runs, may read. To 

’ begin with, the writer makes his hummers 
build their nest while the mountain and 
meadow lilies are in bloom. Now, the 
hummers nest in May and early June, while 
the mountain lily rarely blooms before 
July." In New Jersey it may bloom in late 
June, but the nesting of the hummer will be 
correspondingly early or near the middle of 
May. In this sketch the wild grapevines 
are in bloom also and mingle their perfume 
with that of the lilies! 

Then, he makes the male assist the fe- 
male in her nest building—a thing that has 
never been known. Ask Bradford, Torry, 
Wm. Brewster, Frank Chapman, Mrs. 
Bailey, or any other good field naturalist. 
Indeed the absence of the male hummer 
during the nest building and incubating 
period of his mate is one of the curious 
things in the life of these birds. Had our 
Briertown man written from actual obser- 
vation and not from fancy, he could not 
have made so serious a mistake. 

But a more serious blunder than this 
even is his portrayal of the birds as build- 
ing their nests of the pulp of rotten wood. 
We see the female perched upon a maple 
limb while her mate brings her bits of 
rotten wood, which he plucks from a 
nearby stump. He makes a heap of the 
material beside him, while she with her 
“deft bill” shreds it and sorts it and 
converts it into a kind of pulp for 
use in her nest, which she presently sets 
about building. And this nest, when com- 
pleted, holds water like a cup. A passing 
shower fills it and drowns the eggs, and the 
mother is ~bliged to build another nest! 


Think of a bird’s nest that would fill with © 


water and stay full whenever it rained! 
How long would a race of birds that build 
such water-tight nests survive? A bird’s 
nest will not hold water as well as a boy’s 
straw hat—not even the mud-lined nest of 
the robin. Then fancy pulp made from 
rotten wood! It were as easy to make 
pulp from ashes as common soil. Why 
should any one take pleasure in perverting 
the facts of natural history in this way? 
In so grossly and stupidly misrepresenting 
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them? All the ways of the birds in nest 
building are beautiful and totally unlike our 
ways. They do not collect the material 
before hand as we do; the mother bird 
gathers it bit by bit and weaves it into her 
nest. I think the male cedar-bird assists 
his mate in nest building and the male 
house-wren, but | cannot at this moment 
recall any other case among our common 
birds in which the male plays any part in 
gathering the material for the nest. But 
with none of our birds is the absence of the 
male at this time so noticeable a fact as 
with the humming-birds. Why, or where, 
he is in hiding, who knows? 

I have twice seen the mother bird en- 
gaged in building her nest. She gathers 
some kind of plant down, or cotton, and 
builds up the structure, using her breast as 
a model, as do all other birds. I have seen 
her gather the lichens to cover it with, and 
I have seen her gathering the spider’s web 
with which to fasten the lichens to the nest. 
The Briertown “naturalist” says the 
lichens are fastened on with “‘fibers”’ of the 
rotten wood, | suppose quite ignorant of 
the real facts of the case. The second nest, 
which the birds built, after being drowned 
out of the first by the rain, was saddled 
upon a wild grapevine, and instead of 
lichens, this nest was papered on the outside 
with “tags and patches of a grapevine 
bark, which gave it the appearance of 
nothing more than a rough imperfection 
in the rope of vine itself.” Such a nest 
made of wood pulp and covered with grape- 
vine bark, would have been a rare treasure 
in any collection. | dare say it would have 
brought the author more money than his 
article did. I venture the statement that 
all the museums of the world could not 
duplicate it. To prevent the intruder 
from discovering this second nest, or even 
suspecting its existence, the mother bird 
put up the bluff game of attacking him 
whenever he showed ‘himself about the 
dea and abandoned nest, and the male 
seconded her by covering the eggs while 
she was thus engaged! Was any bit of 
wild life ever more grotesquely misrepre- 
sented! It is so much easier to invent 
your natural history than to discover it by 
actual observation! Only you run the 
risk of making yourself appear ridiculous 
when you match your cunning against that 
of nature. 
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The last half of the Briertown sketch 
deals with various phases and incidents of 
wood life, and shows what a distressing 
jumble of misstatements a man may fall 
into when invention takes the place of 
observation. He makes his chipmunks 
store their nuts in hollow trees and live in 
hollow limbs, when, in fact, this ground 
squirrel is a ground dweller and stores his 
food and lives in the ground. He makes 
a pair of king-birds discover.a screech-owl 
in his hiding in the depths of a maple 
swamp. 

He makes the same birds attack a wood- 
chuck, and a great blue heron, and finally, 
one day, the male bird followed a flicker 
into its hole where it met its death! Asa 
matter of fact, the king-bird only attacks 
its enemies when they appear in the vicin- 


ity of its nest. He makes a dozen king- 
birds suddenly appear to witness a struggle 
between a marsh-hawk and a mink, a strug- 
gle which is itself incredible. He should 
be told that red-shouldered black-birds do 
not nest in colonies of “countless pairs,” 
but singly—a pair or two in one locality. 
And who ever saw a hen rattle her wings 
excitingly when she has found a worm 
in the barn-yard, or a crow rattle his wings 
under any circumstances, or snap his beak 
when you approach his nest? Indeed, I 
have never before in my life chanced upon 
so much fantastic natural history in so 
brief a space, all made plausible by great 
attention to detail and an apparent careful 
following up of clews and hints, and skillful 
simulation of the spirit of the real nature 
student. 





ON THE OPEN ROAD 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


Out to the joy of the open road 
Soon shall my feet be gone, 

Led by the dreams of the heart of youth 
Over the slopes of dawn. 

Desert and valley and heights of snow, 
Plains where the rivers run; 

Jungles and steppes of the frozen North, 
Islands that take the sun. 


Nautch girls that dance in the silent noon, 
Sphynx of the world-old Nile; 

Caravans crossing the trackless waste, 
Pyramids pile on pile. 

Italy, Greece, and the Caucasus, 
Persia and Hindostan; 

I shall see them all with the heart of the boy 
Alive in the heart of the man. 


Glad with the love of the open road, 
Free-hearted I take my way. 

Cities and men and a life of change 
Shall welcome me day by day. 

Midnights shall pass with their starry deeps, 
Noons shall have come and gone; 

While still from the gray of the skies before 


Breaks the orient rose of dawn. 
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~ Maurice Maeterlinck in “The 
Treasure of the Humble” offers 
this exquisite supposition—“ to 
every man there come noble 
thoughts that pass across his 
heart like great white birds’”—and while 
perhaps a bit too literal, certainly for 
Golden-Calf-worshiping New York how 
choice a text it is! Of what rare poten- 
tiality for good! For is it not true that 
to think good thoughts is to be moved to 
good deeds; to think kindly, or at least 
not unkindly, is to be impelled to kindly 
office; to look for good is to find it. 

Isn’t life after all a big mirror which gives 
back to us of the kind we offer? 

Through jungle, over mountain and 
across desert, in all my wilderness wander- 
ings, and they began when | had just en- 
tered my ’teens—that proudest epoch of 
boyhood—the most valuable article of my 
equipment I have found to be—the habit 
of invariably looking for the best side, the 
serviceable, the pleasing side 1 have en- 
countered very few conditions, however 
dire, that did not reveal a bit of good on 
my search for it. Things are not always 
so bad as they seem, or are depicted—even 
in the jungle. There is some gray in the 
blackest clouds; even Foraker does not 
always spend his time and our patience 


Cheer 
Up! 


hurling his puny, if vindictive, shafts at the © 


White House giant who towers above him 
as much in true Americanism as in the 
“hearts of his fellow citizens”—to quote 
famous words. 

It is really astonishing what habit ac- 
complishes; therefore get the optimistic 
habit and with it will come good thoughts, 
may be noble thoughts, if the quality of 
soul is not wanting. 

In this season of good resolutions per- 
haps here is a helpful thought: 
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Learn to say no to yourself with a big N. 

Play hard when you play; and play fair. 

Don’t bet; it takes the edge off the fun; 
watch the faces of the women at the next 
bridge play you witness. If a game does 
not give you enough fun on its own account, 
look for one that does. 

Don’t gamble; it is a mighty poor invest- 
ment; you never get your money’s worth. 

Be ready for all your contests—your 
percentage of wins will then be higher. 

Play in which the loser has no share in 
the benefits is poor play. 

Never kill beyond your actual camp 
needs—and never kill time. 

The game which requires the incentive 
of money (betting) is one for sporting men, 
not for sportsmen. 

If you cannot play the game, get out of 
it. 

If you cannot speak kindly of your com- 
petitors, hold your peace. 

It is better to lose through the other 
fellow’s cheating than to win by his dis- 
honest methods, 

Don’t throw mud; some of it is sure to 
spatter the wrong person; besides—look 
at your own fingers. 


While the immediate and 
direct results of the recent 


What the es 
Pan-American Conference 
Bureau of _ 
, may be inconsequential, the 
Latin se 
visit of Secretary Root to 
Republics - 
South America must be 
Can Do 


viewed as of instant and 
definite value in clearing, a 
trifle, the mutual misunderstanding long 
existing between us and Latin America; 
and if there is to come the trade develop- 
ment of which we are now hearing so 
much it is needful that we have a fuller 
knowledge of our Southern neighbors, and 
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that they in turn learn to believe we have 
no ulterior motive which is illegitimate, 
no thought of territorial aggrandizement 
lurking behind our friendly overtures. We 
Americans need, quite as much as do the 
Latins, enlightenment both as to the char- 
acter of the people with whom we seek 
closer trade relations as well as to the 
conditions and possibilities of their coun- 
try. Our attitude has been one of almost 
insolent superiority, which -is peculiarly 
offensive to a mongrel race such as we find 
in Brazil, underbred for its greater part, 
yet with just enough appreciation of its 
inferiority to be keenly sensitive to ridicule 
or intolerance. 

It is a wise step, therefore, to reorganize 
and to extend as proposed the usefulness 
of our Bureau of Latin Republics,which has 
made none too much of its opportunities, 
but which under active, intelligent leader- 
ship could be and should be an effective and 
dependable aid in making our merchants 
and our neighbors better acquainted. Mr. 
John Barrett, who recently has been ap- 
pointed director of this Bureau, is well 
equipped by temperament and by experi- 
ence for the educational task presenting, 
and can make his department of inesti- 
mable service to the merchants of both 
countries if its activities are confined to 
conservative statements and to educational 
lines. Land-agent-booming, press-agent 
methods, however, such as sometimes have 
been employed with good but mistaken 
intentions, would do more harm than good 
at this period of development. Ignorance 
is bad enough, but opinion founded on 
exaggeration is worse. 

Periodical literature on South America 
appears to be mostly of two kinds—either 
it is the highly colored and wholly un- 
trustworthy panegyric of the man with an 
axe to grind, official or speculative; or it is 
the glib dogma of the tourist with the 
writing habit who settles internal questions 
offhand and builds books out of the exten- 
sive knowledge acquired during a few hours’ 
stay in the seaport towns. Both kinds of 
literature are misleading, and I am rather 
of the opinion that the eulogist with his 
alluring display of nicely fitted facts and 
figures is the more damaging of the two. 
Nearly every article touching this great 
land south of us bears witness to our need 
of the educational bureau; we can scarcely 





hope for knowledge among the people when 
inflated statements and ridiculous blunders 
are continuously finding their way into 
print. Even in so habitually accurate a 
magazine as the Outlook, | read the other 
day the statement of its special commis- 
sioner to South America, apropos of the 
depth and width of the Amazon River, 
that “at the great inland port of Manaos, 
1,000 miles from the river’s mouth, the 
harbor is six miles wide.” The tribute to 
the depth and width of the Amazon is 
well deserved—only Manaos is not on the 
Amazon, but on the banks of the Rio 
Negro, a branch of the Amazon; and the 
“harbor” is an open roadstead. 


If we are to get on com- 
mon ground with the Latin 
half of our continent, we 
Americans—writers, editors, 
statesmen— must needs 
abandon our dearest fad of manufacturing 
counterfeit sentiment out of false premises. 
We must give over the high-flown language 
of the big brother to the weakling, the 
patronizing air with which we proclaim the 
development of South Americans to be our 
“right and duty”—it may be even so, but 
let us not shout it so loud or so often. Nor 
must we take too seriously the re-christen- 
ing, as the Monroe Palace, of the Pavilion St. 
Louis where the Pan-American conference 
was held, or the spectacular receptions, or 
the student demonstrations which ran 
their course at Rio Janeiro. These exhibi- 
tions are to be taken as significant of Bra- 
zilian hospitality and joy in holiday making 
—but of little else of serious import. 
Brazilians love the spectacular—a fiesta, a 
holiday, a parade, and anything that offers 
the excuse for an outpouring, is welcomed. 
The processions at Rio were not so much a 
desire to pay tribute to Secretary Root as 
to indulge in emotional dissipation; and 
that is not to say they were lacking in the 
wish to honor the distinguished visitor— 
but their joy was in the spectacle. And 
going to Rio to get the spirit of Brazil is 
like going to New York or to San Francisco 
to get the spirit of the United States. Rio 
has little if any influence on industrial 
Brazil. Each trade center, Para, Manaos, 
Bahia—is independent. 

I am writing in no unfriendly spirit 
toward the Brazilians, and certainly with 
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no thought of speaking slightingly of the 
worthy efforts of our representatives at Rio 
to improve the relations between the two 
countries. | write out of the knowledge | 
have acquired of the Brazilian on my ex- 
tended trips in his land, and in none other 


but a helpful spirit. I know we must ac-- 


quire more knowledge of his country and 
change our attitude toward the Brazilian 
if we hope ever to increase our present 
trade with him. We must come off our 
perch of insolent toleration. If we care 
nothing for the trade of Brazil our present 
attituderis the correct one, and that being 
so, let us have an end to the rhetoric both 
in Congress and out of it; but if we do 
want the trade, let us understand that 
Brazil is a country with a mixed, and anot 
very advanced, race largely in the majority, 
and let us adapt ourselves to the exigencies 
of such trade. The Pan-American Confer- 
ence offers an excellent excuse for senti- 
mental journey-making and an exchange 
of views, but without other and intelligent 
effort it is not going to place our wares in 
the shops of Brazilian dealers. 


I have been asked why 
German merchants are 


Wy German gaining such a firm hold 
Get English throughout South Amer- 
Trade “A ica at the expense of the 


English, who formerly 
had practically all the 
trade to themselves. 
Perhaps I can best answer by telling a little 
story I heard while in Chili. It appears 
that a new British representative had hap- 
pened to arrive at the capitol of inland 
Bolivar on a national feast day when the 
President and the entire people of the state 
were devoting themselves exclusively to 
enjoyment of the occasion. The English- 
man, however, with rare ignorance of the 
temper of the South American when fiesta 
making, applied immediately on arrival for 
an audience with the President. Now it 
did not please the South American Presi- 
dent to permit his somewhat religious holi- 
day to be scandalized by attention to mat- 
ters of business, much less to be interrupted 
by so small an affair as receiving a new 
English official; so he sent word for the 
Englishman to come around the next day 
or any old time except on a feast day. 
Such a reply ruffled the British dignity of 
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the new official all the way down his back, 
and in the calm assurance of the strength 
of his position he penned a note to the 
President informing him that the official of 
Her British Majesty was not accustomed 
to wait on anything or anybody, and unless 
the President abandoned his part in the 
fiesta instanter and received him without 
delay he wouJd sever official relations with 
Bolivar. Whereupon the President, who 
evidently was a bit of a wag in his way, 
sent out to the irate foreigner a large round 
flat cake of the country, a bottle of wine 
and a pair of native sandals, with the 
message that he and the British lion might 
both go to —— if it so pleased them, 
but he wished them an agreeable journey 
and prayed they might not en route stub 
the official toe—or words to that effect 
Whereupon the outraged Englishman 
sought consolation of the home office over 
the cable. War was not declared and 
Bolivar is still on the map, but the little 
story carries its lesson. 

In a measure, though, of course, to no 
such absurd degree, this is very much the 
Englishmen’s attitude toward the South 
American, and to a lesser extent it is also 
the American’s attitude. It is distinctly 
not the German attitude. 

Englishmen seek to force both their 
language and their particular pattern of 
merchandise upon the native; and Ameri- 
cans stupidly have been following in the 
Englishmen’s footsteps. The young Brit- 
isher goes to South America an alien and 
always remains an alien—always awaiting 
the time to go home; and meanwhile he 
loses no chance of criticising everything 
native On the other hand, the German 
goes into the country with an idea of grow- 
ing up with it, of making its interests his 
interests. If he comes as a young clerk, 
he takes board with a native family, be- 
comes proficient in the language, seeks to 
acquire the native’s view-point, lets the 
native see that he is interested in him, that 
he is desirous of meeting his wishes where 
it is possible. When the native comes to 
a shop asking for some especial pattern of 
stuff or color of his fancy, the Englishman 
shows him what has been manufactured 
for generations “at home” and makes the 
native understand that if he does not like 
that pattern, or that color, or that kind of 
goods, he must be a very inferior kind of a 
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native indeed, and as much as tells him 
hecan go elsewhere if it does not suit. And 
the native does go elsewhere—he goes to 
the German, who not only readily agrees 
to make that particular pattern and that 
particular color but agrees with the na- 
tive that it is the finest thing he ever has 
seen. 

Do you not think the German gets hold 
of that native’s trade and gets as well the 
trade of all his friends. That is the way 
German merchants in the Far East have 
been cutting into the trade of English 
merchants and the way in which they are 
getting a firm grip on the South American 
trade despite an inferior class of article. 
“Made in Germany” may be the sign 
manual of a cheap grade of merchandise, 
but it stands for alertness in trade. The 
German is persevering, thorough, tena- 
cious, hard working, good humored. The 
Englishman needs shaking out of his 
conceit that his ways and ideas are the 
ways and ideas of the appointed, that the 
earth and the fullness thereof are for his 
particular molding. The time is out of 
joint for his arrogant strut around the 
world of commerce and it is losing him 
business. The more progressive English- 
men at home and abroad are fully alive 
to these facts and are seeking by cor- 
respondence and by personal missionary 
labor to give the insular and the colonial 
Briton a more correct idea of his actual 
standing in the world. 


So far as South America is 
concerned, Americans are not 


The First ‘ire : . 
: so offensive in this particular 
Need in . 
as Englishmen, and yet they 
South . 4 
are liked less. Whatever you 
America 


may read, the fact is we are 
liked less in Latin America 
than any other nation, fiestas, demonstra- 
tions, subsidized writers, official boomers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. It is 
not an active dislike, but it is a dislike 
just the same; the common heritage of all 
races not Latin, but which the German has 
smoothed by patience and good humor, and 
we have somewhat aggravated by our flag 
waving, by outcast Americans who have 
found their way into South America, and 
by the poor consular representation we 
have had in many parts of the country. 
Apparently our government has believed 


any one good enough to represent us in 
South America, and not until President 
Roosevelt came into office was a sustained 
effort made to raise the standard of our 
South American consuls. Still our con- 
suls do not compare favorably with those 
of any of the leading nations, which is a 
result of the spoils system against which 
the President is struggling and which in 
time will be rectified through the Civil 
Service arm of the Department. Poor 
representation is deplorable enough any- 
where, but it is very serious in South 
America where the consul may be the only 
American the natives have the opportu- 
nity of knowing, or even of seeing except at 
intervals; if, therefore, the consul is not 
a credit to his country American reputa- 
tion suffers in native esteem. In other 
words, the average native in his unfamil- 
iarity with us or our country accepts the 
consul we send him as a representative 
American; and so he ought to be. Hence, 
if we are really serious minded with regard 
to developing relations between our south- 
ern neighbors and ourselves, the most im- 
portant step toward that end will be to 
select a true American type to represent 
us,—like Dunning at Milan for example, 
—a type of which we already have a 
considerable and a growing class in the 
consular service, which improves con- 
tinuously and will improve still faster if 
the politicians leave the President un- 
hampered. 

Thus in a higher grade of consuls lies the 
first direction in which to begin work 
toward that better understanding between 
the two Americas. For the rest the 
Bureau of Latin Republics can do much 
to enlighten American merchants and 
counteract the effects of misleading arti- 
cles that find their way into print. And 
let the acquisition of knowledge on South 
America be founded upon the basic fact 
that the existing unsympathetic relation- 
ship is primarily racial. If any illustration 
is needed to point this comment, let the 
situation in Cuba at the present moment 
suffice. 

Brazil has troubles of her own—one of 
the most serious of which is the grow- 
ing up of her young men without any 
worthy or substantial part in the affairs 
of their country—but of that I will write 
later. 
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That was a_ praiseworthy 
action of Congress the other 


American ° : - 
day in voting to increase the 
Consuls ‘ : 
: respective salaries of the 
Miserably 
Speaker of the House and 
Housed 


of the Vice-President, but I 
wish this time-wasting body 
could be moved also to some effort for 
an appropriation that would insure our 
foreign representatives an official office 
and residence in keeping with this coun- 
try’s place in the world’s affairs. We are 
the richest nation on the face of the globe, 
and the most niggardly in the pay of our 
public servants. I am telling the literal 
truth when I say that wherever in 
the world | have wandered—1I have 
with but few exceptions found the 
American consulate or legation the least 
presentable in the foreign quarter—indeed 
often actually shabby. Only a few 
years ago in Berlin, where the English, 
French and other official representatives 
have imposing houses and grounds owned 
by their respective governments, our own 
distinguished Ambassador was compelled 
to ask his guests to climb two flights of 
stairs to his apartment. If our Ambassa- 
dor is reduced to an apartment in Berlin, 
where the Ambassadors of other nations 
have esta‘lishments appropriate to their 
position, it may be imagined what kind 
of domiciles our representatives have in 
smaller and less important centers. In 
my observation the official residence of 
American representatives throughout the 
world, except where the individual has 
drawn heavily on his private purse, is 
discreditat le to a nation of even the second 
class. It fills the traveling citizen with 
loving thoughts of Congress to discover 
everywhere the proud flag of his country 
flying over quarters that are distinguished 
locally as returning the lowest rent. To 
provide our representatives with official 
quarters at least as presentable, not to say 
habitable, as those of any other power, and 
of national ownership, would appear to be 
a congressional act appropriate to this 
rich and boastful country. 

The manner in which our Congress pro- 
vides for the entertainment to which its 
naval representatives are now and again 
officially committed is of an equal parsimo- 
nious character. When Prince Henry was 
here Congress in a rare disinterested mo- 





ment voted a munificent few hundred 
dollars to be allowed the naval officers 
whose ships were at New York for the 
purpose of entertaining the escort of the 
Emperor’s brother. The cost of the mod- 
est entertainment on the battleship Maine 
alone was nearly three times the paltry 
sum appropriated, while the jackies had to 
go down into their own pockets to pay for 
the Coney Island trip given the visiting 
seamen of which so much was said in local 
papers as to its being evidence of good 
feeling, etc., etc., between the nations. 

It should also have been published that 
their share in this entente cordiale making 
cost the American sailors severe reduction 
in personal tobacco money. 


While Eliot to right of them 
and Butler to left of them 
“volleyed and thundered,” — 
no wonder Harvard and Colum- 
bia undergraduates were un- 
able to pursue some of their athletic 
diversions in harmony and intelligently. 
Small wonder too that the constant pul lic 
washing of college soiled linen adds to the 
smug serenity of even the Englishman’s 
favorite holier-than-thou attitude. 

Is there no way in which colleges can 
keep their family tiffs out of the press? 

If Harvard would only drop Yale and 
stop making faces—how happy we all 
(Yale included) should be! 


Making 
Faces 


Captain Palmer Pierce and 
his associates of the new 


A Strong Inter-collegiate Athletic 
Pull and Sass 

Association should have the 
a Pull All warm su ort of all Amer- 
Together 7 


ican institutions in their 
effort to put college play 
on a sane plane. 

Clean sport on an honor system, is the 
motto of this Association, and Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Cornell and Pennsylvania 
will be showing small spirit indeed if they 
do not to a man place their full strength 
under this banner for the betterment of 
amateur sport. We have heard a lot of 
high-minded talk from all these institu- 
tions of an interest in uplifting sport,— 
here now is an opportunity to give evi- 
dence of sincerity by uniting in one strong 
pull and a pull all together for sane, help- 
ful athletics. 





CAMP EQUIPMENT 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


CHAPTER IV 
PERSONAL EQUIPMENT (continued) 
MATCHES 


OT gttemesy knife and a compass are the 

three indispensables. By way of igni- 
tion you will take a decided step backward 
from present-day civilization in that you 
will pin your faith to the old sulphur ‘‘eight 
day” matches of your fathers. This for 
several reasons. In the first place, they 
come in blocks, unseparated, which are 
easily carried without danger of rubbing 
one against the other. In the second place, 
they take up about a third the room the 
same number of modern matches would 
require. In the third place, they are 
easier to light in a wind, for they do not 
flash up and out, but persist. And finally, 
if wet, they can be spread out and dried in 
the sun, which is the most important of all. 
So buy you a nickel’s worth of sulphur 
matches. 


MATCH-SAFES 


The main supply you will pack in some 
sort of water-proof receptacle. I read a 
story recently in which a man was recog- 
nized as a true woodsman because he 
carried his matches in a bottle. He must 
have had good luck. The cardinal princi- 
ple of packing is never to carry any glass- 
ware. Ninety and nine days it may pass 
safely, but the hundredth will smash it as 
sure as some people’s shooting. And then 
you have jam, or chili powder, or syrup, or 
whiskey, all over the place—or else no 
matches. Any good screw-top can, or 
better still, two telescoping tubes, is in- 
finitely better. 

The day’s supply you will put in your 
pocket. A portion can go in a small water- 
proof match-safe; but as it is a tremendous 
nuisance to be opening such a contrivance 
every time you want a smoke, I should 
advise you to stick a block in your waist- 
coat pocket where you can get at them 
easily. If you are going a-wading, and 

ckets are precarious, you will find your 
hat band handy. 

The water-proof pocket safe is numerous 
on the market. ten-gauge brass shell 
will just chamber a twelve-gauge. Put 
your matches in the twelve gauge, and 
telescope the ten over it. Abercrombie & 
Fitch, of New York, make a screw-top safe 
of rubber, which has the great advantage of 
floating if dropped; but it is too bulky and 
the edges are too sharp. The Marble safe, 
made by the Marble Exe Co., is ingenious 


and certainly waterproof, but if it gets 
bent in the slightest degree, it jams, and 
you can no longer screw it shut. There- 
fore I consider it useless for this purpose. 


KNIVES 


Your knife should be a medium size two 
bladed affair, of the best quality. Do not 
get it too large and heavy. You can skin 
and quarter a deer with an ordinary jack- 
knife. Avoid the ‘‘kit’’ knives. They 
are mighty handy contraptions. I owned 
one with two blades, a thoroughly prac- 
ticable can opener, an awl or punch, a 
combined reamer, nail pull and screw 
driver, and a cork screw. It was a delight 
for as long as it lasted. The trouble with 
such knives is that they are too round, so 
that sooner or later they are absolutely 
certain to roll out of your pocket and be 
lost. It makes no difference how your 
pockets are constructed, nor how careful 
you are; that result is inevitable. Then 
you will feel badly—and go back to your 
old flat two-bladed implement, that you 
simply cannot lose. 

A butcher-knife of good make is one of 
the best and cheapest of sheath knives. 
The common mistake among amateur hun- 
ters is that of buying too heavy a knife 
with too thick a blade. Unless you expect 
to indulge in hand-to-hand conflicts, or cut 
brush, such a weapon is excessive. I my- 
self have carried for the last seven years a 
rather thin and broad blade made by the 
Marble Axe Co., on the butcher-knife pat- 
tern. It is a most excellent piece of steel, 
holds an edge well, and is useful alike as 
a camp and hunting knife. The fact that 
I have killed some thirty-four wild boars 
with it shows that it is not to be despised 
as a weapon. 


COMPASSES 


Your compass should be large enough for 
accuracy, with a jewel movement. Such 
an instrument can be purchased for from 
one to two dollars. It is sheer extrava- 
gance to go in for anything more expensive 
unless you are a yachtsman, or intend to 
run survey lines. 


PISTOLS 


The hendiest weapon for a woods trip 
where small game is plentiful is a single- 
shot pistol. Mine is a Smith & Wesson, 
blued, six-inch barrel, shooting the .22 
caliber long-rifie cartridge. An eight-inch 
barrel is commonly offered by the sporting 
dealers; but the six-inch is every bit as 
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accurate, and less cumbersome to carry. 
The ammunition is compact and light. 
With this little pistol I have killed in 
plenty ducks, geese, grouse and squirrels, 
so that at times I have gone two or three 
months without the necessity of shooting 
a larger weapon. Such a pistol takes 
— however, and a certain knack. 

ou must keep at it until you can get four 
out of five bullets in a three-inch bullseye 
at twenty yards before you can even hope 
to accomplish much in the field. 

The main point with guns, no matter 
what the kind, is to keep them in good 
shape. After shooting, clean them, no 
matter how.tired you may be. It is no 
great labor. In the field a string cleaner 
will do the business; but at once when you 
get to permanent camp use a rod and 
elbow grease. In a damp country, oil them 
afresh every 7. So they will give you 
good service. The cleaning rods you can 
put in your leather fishing-rod case. 


DUFFLE BAGS 


Now all these things of which we have 
made mention must be transported. The 
duffle bag is the usual receptacle for them. 
It should be of some heavy rnaterial water- 
proofed, and should not be too large. A 
good one is of pantasote, with double top 
to tie. One of these went the length of 
a rapid, and was fished out without having 
shipped a drop. On a horseback trip, 
however, such a contrivance is at once 
unnecessary and difficult to pack. It is 
too long and stiff to go easily in the 
kyacks, and does not agree well with the 
bedding on top. 

This is really no great matter. The 
heavy kyacks, and the tarpaulin over every- 
thing, furnish all needed protection against 
wet and abrasion. A bag of some thinner 
and more pliable ren is quite as good. 
Brown denim, unbleached cotton, or even 
a clean flour sack are entirely adequate. 
You will find it handy to have them built 
with puckering strings. The strings so 
employed will not get lost, and can be used 
as a loop to hang the outfit from a branch 
when in camp. 

A similar but smaller bag is useful to be 
reserved entirely as a toilet bag. Tar soap 
in a square—not round—celluloid case is 
the most cleansing. A heavy rubber band 
will hold the square case together. The 
tooth brush should also have its case. 


TOILET ARTICLES 


Tooth wash comes in glass, which is ta- 
booed; tooth powder is sure sooner or later 
to leak out. I like best any tooth soap 
which is sold in handy flat tin boxes, and 
cannot spill. If you are sensible, you will 
not be tenderfoot enough to go in for the 
discomfort of a new beard. Razors can be 
kept from rusting by wrapping them in a 
square of surgeon’s oiled silk. Have your 


towel of brown crash—never of any white 
material. Thelatteris so closely woven that 
dirt gets into the very fibre of it, and cannot 
be washed out. Crash, however, is of looser 
texture, softens quickly, and does not show 
every speck of dust. If you have the 
room for it, a rough towel, while not abso- 
lutely necessary, is, nevertheless, a great 
luxury. 
MEDICINES 


By way of medicines, stick to the tablet 
form. A strong, compact medicine case 
is not expensive. It should contain anti- 
septics, permanganate for snake bites, a 
laxative, cholera remedy, quinine, and 
morphine. In addition antiseptic ban- 
dages and rubber or surgeon’s plaster 
should be wrapped in oiled silk and in- 
cluded in the duffle outfit. 


FLY DOPES 


The fly problem is serious in some sec- 
tions of the country and at some times of 
the year. A head net is sometimes useful 
about camp or riding in the open—never 
when walking in the woods. The ordinary 
mosquito bar is too fragile. One of bob- 
binet that fits ingeniously is very effective. 
This and gloves will hold you immune— 
~ you cannot smoke, nor spit on the 

ait. 

The two best fly dopes of the many I 
have tried are a commercial mixture called 
‘‘lollacapop’”? and Nessmuk’s formula. 
The lollacapop comes in tin boxes, and so 
is handy to carry, but does not wear quite 
as well as the other. Nessmuk’s dope is: 


Oil pine tar 3 parts 
Castor oil ; 2 parts 
Oil pennyroyal . 1 part 


It is most effective. A dab on each cheek 
and one behind each ear will repel the fly 
of average voracity, while a full coating 
will save you in the worst circumstances. 
A single dose will last until next wash 
time. It is best carried in the tiny ‘‘one 
drink’”’ whiskey flasks, holding, I suppose, 
two or three ounces. One flaskful will 
last you allsummer. At first the pine tar 
smell will bother you; but in a short time 
you will get to like it. It will call up to 
your memory the reaches of trout streams 
and the tall, still aisles of the forests. 


CHAPTER V 
CAMP OUTFIT 
TENTS 


In many sections of the country you will 
need a tent, even when traveling afoot. 
Formerly a man had to make a choice be- 
tween canvas, which is heavy but fairly 
waterproof, and drill, which is light but 
flimsy. A 7x7 duck tent weighs fully 
twenty-five pounds when dry; and a great 
many more when wet. It will shed rain 
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as long as you do not hit against it. A 
touch on the inside, however, will often 
start a trickle at the point of contact. 
Altogether it is unsatisfactory, and one 
does not wonder that many men prefer to 
knock together bark shelters. 

Nowadays, however, another and better 
material is to be had. It is the stuff 
balloons are made of, and is called balloon 
silk. I believe, for shelter purposes, it 
undergoes a further water-proofing pro- 
cess; but of this 1am not certain. A tent 
of the size mentioned above, instead of 


weighing twenty-five pounds, pulls the 
scales down at about eight. Furthermore, 


it does not absorb moisture, and so is no 
heavier when wet than when dry. One 
can touch the inside all he wishes without 
rendering it pervious. The material is 
tough and enduring. 
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enter, and so arranged that it is impossible 
to hang it up out of the way. The tent 
itself is all right, but its fly rigging is all 
wrong. 

I have found that a second tent built of 
cheese cloth, and without any opening 
whatever, is the best scheme. Tapes are 
sewn along its ridge. These you tie to 
the ridge-pole or rope of the tent—on the 
inside, of course. he cheese cloth struc- 
ture thus hangs straight down. When not 
in use it is thrust to one side or the other. 
If flies get thick, you simply get inside and 
spread it out. It should be made some- 
what longer in the wall than the tent, so 
that you can weight its lower edge with 
fishing rods, rifles, boots, sticks, or rocks. 
Nothing can touch you. 

The proper shape for a tent is a matter 
of some discussion. Undoubtedly the lean- 





I have one which I have used hard for 
six years, not only as a tent, but as a 
canoe lining, a sod cloth, a tarpaulin, and 


a pack canvas, To-day it is as serviceable 
as ever, and, excepting for inevitable soiling, 
two smail patches represent its entire wear 
and tear, The firm who make this tent 
(Abercrombie & Fitch) will try to persuade 
you, if you demand protection against mos- 
quitoes, to let them sew on a sod cloth of 
bobbinet and a loose, long curtain of the 
same material to cover the entrance. Do 
not allow it, The rig is all right as long 
as there are plenty of flies, But suppose 
you want to use the tent in a flyless land? 
There still blocks your way that confounded 
curtain of bobbinet, fitting tightly enough 
so that you have almost to crawl when you 





to is the ideal shelter as far as warmth 
goes. You build your fire in front; the 
slanting wall reflects the heat down, and 
you sleep warm even in winter weather. 
In practice, however, the lean-to is not 
always an undiluted joy. Flies can get 
in, for one thing; and a heavy rainstorm 
can suck around the corner for another. 
In these circumstances four walls are highly 
desirable. 

On the other hand, a cold snap makes a 
wall tent into a cold storage vault. Tent 
stoves are little devils, They are either 
red hot or stone cold; and even when 
doing their best, there is always a north- 
west corner that declines to be thawed 
out. A man feels the need of a camp fire, 
properly constructed 
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For these reasons I nave come gradually 
to thinking that an A or wedge tent is 
about the proper thing. In event of that 
rainstorm or those flies its advantages are 
obvious. When a cold snap comes along, 
you simply pull up the stakes along one 
side, tie the loops of that wall to the same 
stakes that hold down the other wall—and 
there is your lean-to all ready for the fire. 

When you get your tent made, have 
them insert gromets in each peak. 
Through these you will run a light line. 
By tying each end of the line to a tree or 
sapling, staking out the four corners of 
your tent, and then tightening the line by 
wedging under it (and outside the tent, of 
course) a forked pole, your tent is up ina 
wel Whefe you cannot find two trees 

andily placed, poles crossed make good 
supports front and rear. The line passes 
over them and to a stake in the ground. 
These are quick pitches for a brief stop. 
By such methods an A tent is erected as 
quickly as a ‘‘pyramid,” a miner’s, or any 
of the others. In permanent camp, you 
will cut poles and do a ship-shape job. 


TARPAULINS 


Often, however, you wil! not need to 
burden yourself with even as light a tent 
as I have described. This is especially 
true on horseback trips in the mountains. 
There you will carry a tarpaulin. This is 
a strip of canvas 6x16 or 17 feet. During 
the daytime it is fclded and used te protect 
the top packs from dust, wet, and abrasion. 
At night you spread it, make your bed on 
one-half of it, and fold the other half over 
the outside. This arrangement will fend 

uite a shower. 
n case of contin- 
ued or heavy rain, 
you stretch a pack 
rope between two 
trees or crossed 
poles, and suspend 
the tarp. over it 
tent-wise, tying 
down the corners 
by means of lead 
ropes, Two tarps. 
make a commo- 
dious tent. Ifyou 
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happen to be alone, a saddle blanket will 

supplement the tarp. to give some sort of 

protection to your feet, and, provided it is 

stretched tightly, will shed quite a down- 
our. 

The tarp.,as I have said, should measure 
6x16 feet. Do not get it too heavy, as 
then it will be stiff and hard to handle. 
About 1o0-oz. duck is the proper thing. 
After you have bought it, lay it out on the 
floor folded once, as it will be when you 
have made your bed in it. To the lower 
edge, as it lies there, sew a half dozen 
snap hooks. To the upper canvas, but 
about six inches in from the edge, sew cor- 
responding rings for the snap hooks. Thus 
on a cold night you can buckle yourself 
in without ieaving cracks along the edges 
to admit the chilly air. 


RUBBER BLANKETS 


In the woods you will want furthermore 
a rubber blanket. This is unnecessary 
when the tarpaulin is used. Buy a good 

ncho. Poor quality sticks badly should 
it chance to become over-heated by the 
sun. 


BLANKETS 


A six or seven pound blanket of the best 
quality is heavy enough. The gray army 
blanket to be purchased sometimes at the 
military stores 1s good; as is also the ‘‘three 
point’ blanket issued by the Hudson’s Bay 
Co. The cost is from $6.00 to $8.00. One 
is enough. 

You will find that another suit of un- 
derwear is as warm as an extra blan- 
ket, and much easier to carry. Sleeping 
bags I do not care for. They cannot be 
drawn closely to the body, and the resulting 
air space is difficult to warm up A blan- 
ket you can hug close to you, thus retaining 
all the animal heat. Besides which a sleep- 
ing bag is heavier and more of a bother 
to keep well aired. If you like the thing 
occasionally, a few horse-blanket pins will 
make one of your blanket. 


TO SLEEP WARM 


These articles deal with equipments 
tather than with methods. There area 
great many very competent treatises telling 
you how to build your fire,*pitch your tent, 
and all the rest of it. I have never seen 
described the woodsmen’s method of using 
a blanket, however. Lie flat on your back. 
Spread the blanket over you. Now raise 
your legs rigid from the hips, the blanket 
of course, oy sk over them. In two 
swift motions tuck first one edge under 
your legs from right to left; then the sec- 
ond edge under from left to right, and over 
the first edge. Lower your legs, wrap up 
your shoulders, and go to sleep. If you 
roll over one edge wiil unwind but the other 
will tighten. 
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QUILTS 


In the forest your rubber and woolen 
blankets will comprise your bed. You 
will soften it with pine needles or balsam. 
On a horseback trip, however, it is desir- 
able to carry also an ordinary comforter, 
or quilt, or ‘‘sogun.” You use it under 
you. Folded once, so as to afford two 
thicknesses, it goes far toward softening 
granite country. By way of a gentle 
hint, if you will spread your saddle blankets 
beneath your tarp. they will help a lot, and 
you will get none of the horsey aroma. 


PILLOWS 


A pillow can be made out of a little bag 
of muslin or cotton or denim. In it you 
stuff an extra shirt, or your sweater, or 
some such matter. A very small ‘goose 
hair” pillow may be thrust between the 
folds of your blanket when you have a 
pack horse. It will not be large enough 
all by itself, but with a sweater or a pair 
of trousers beneath it, will be soft and easy 
toa tired head. Have its cover of brown 
denim. 

PAILS 


On a pack trip a pail is a necessity which 
is not recognized in the forest where you 
can dip your cup or kettle direct into the 
stream. Most packers carry a galvanized 
affair, which they turn upside down on top 
of the pack. here it rattles and bangs 
against every overhead obstruction on the 
trail, and ends by being battered to leaki- 
ness. A bucket made of heavy brown 
duck, with a wire hoop hemmed in by way 
of rim, and a light % for handle, carries 
just as much water, holds it as well, and 
has the great advantage of collapsing flat. 


WASH BASINS AND WASH TUBS 


A wash basin built on the same principle 
is often a veritable godsend, oa. a man 
can even carry a similar contrivance big 
enough for a wash tub without adding ap- 
preciably to the bulk or weight of his ani- 
mal’s pack. Crushed flat all three take 
up in thickness about the space of one 
layer of blanket, and weigh just a pound 
and a half. ; 
LANTERNS 


The Stonebridge folding candle lantern 
is the best I know of. It folds quite flat, 
has four mica windows, and is easily put 
together. The measurements folded are 
only 6x4 inches by 4 inch thick; and its 
weight but 13 ounces. The manufacturers 
make the same lantern in aluminum, but 
I found it bent too easily to stand the 
rough handling incidental to a horse trip. 
The steel lantern costs $1.00. 
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HATCHETS 


If you carry an axe at all, do not try to 
compromise on a light one. I never use 
such an implement in the woods. A light 
hatchet is every bit as good for the purpose 
of firewood, and better when it is a ques- 
tion of tent poles or pegs. Read Ness- 
muk’s Woodcraft on this subject. The 
Marble Safety Axe is the best, both be- 
cause of the excellent steel used in its 
manufacture and because of the ease of 
its transportation. I generally carry mine 
in my hip pocket. Get the metal handle 
and heaviest weight. I have traveled a 
considerable part of the Canadian forests 
with no other implement of the sort. 


AXES 


On a horseback trip in the mountains, 
however, this will not suffice. Often and 
often you will be called on to clear trail, 
to cut timber for trail construction or to 
make a footway over some ultra-tempes- 
tuous streamlet. You might peck away 
until further orders with your little hatchet 
without much luck. Then you need an 
axe—not a “‘half axe,” nor a ‘‘three-quar- 
ter axe,’”’ but a full five-pound weapon 
with an oe 7 could shave with. And 
you should know how te use it. ‘‘Chewing 
a log in two” is a slow and unsatisfactory 
business. 

To keep this edge you will carry a file 
and water whetstone. Use your hatchet 
as much as possible, take care of how and 
what you chop, and do not wait until 
the axe gets really dull before having 
recourse to your file and stone. It is a 
long distance to a _ grindstone. Wes. 


Thompson expressed the situation well. 
He watched the Kid’s efforts for a moment 
in silence. 

“Kid,” said he, sorrowfully, at_ last, 
‘you'll have to make your choice. Either 
you do all the chopping or none of i.” 
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LEARNING TO RIDE 





PART IL 


BY F. M. WARE 


(Continued from December) 


UPILS learn much faster both to ride 
and to control their horses by class 
instruction. They afford ‘‘horrible ex- 
amples” ta each other, and they are vastly 
benefited by comparing efforts and mis- 
takes; while they should also be allowed to 
assume incorrect positions, and be shown 
by practical demonstration the reason and 
the benefit of the proper. They will also 
be obliged from the very first to begin to 
control their meunts, since they must keep 
their distances, and make their turns cor- 
rectly They will also learn the great prin- 
ciple of equestrianism—that seat 1s a matter 
neither of grip alone, or balance alone, 
but a combination of both. Constant 
strain and effort both fatigues and destroys 
that reserve force which one may need at 
any moment and makes the pastime a tire- 
some task. The various flexions also are 
less irksome if performed in unison, and 
there is in all ways every advantage in 
class instruction. 

Ten days of the walk and the trot at the 
close seat will put the pupil both physi- 
cally and mentelly in condition to attempt 
further advance; which, howevei great 
the qoetonnny. 3 is most unwise to at- 
tempt until ily condition and lung 
capacity are both developed to a point 
where extended exertion at the trot, and 
finally the canter, are possible, Here of 
all things haste should be made slowly, for 
now the endurance will be taxed, and he 
who works in physical distress is striving 
against hhimeoll and nature. Therefore, 
the close seat well attained, we will pro- 
cede to learn the rise at the trot. 


THE RISE 


This is an accomplishment which at 
first, and probably for some days, is as 
evasive as a shadow, and frequently the 
rider despairs of ever catching the knack, 
but bumps about in dire disorder until the 
despairing glances of himself and his be- 
wildered mount are often pititul in the 
extreme. Right here many would-be 
equestrians, especially of middle age, give 
up altogether, and henceforth the riding 
school knows them no more. In every 
case their trouble arises from the fact that 
they violate that excellent rule, ‘‘Don’t 
try too hard!” and in this accomplishment 
more. than anywhere else is needed absence 
of stiffness and a willingness to let the 
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horse’s action do the work instead of using 
violent bodily exertion and bobbing up 
and down like a jumping-jack on a stick. 

The rise is never to be attempted until 
the horse is trotting freely, and the cadence 
is measured, and the close seat is main- 
tained until this point is reached. When 
going steadily the pupil inclines the body 
slightly forward from the hips, presses 
upon the stirrups and rises from his seat as 
he feels the impetus of the horse to do so, 
to an altitude which he will learn is meas- 
ured almost wholly by this propulsion. 
He must count, or his teacher must do so, 
*‘One (up and down), Two, Three,” etc., 
etc., each count making a rise and return to 
the saddle. He must by no means haul 
himself up by the reins, but strive to gain 
the rise from the stirrups, steadied by the 
position of the knees and thighs, the knees 
acting as the point from which he gets his 
impetus, and being kept, as must be the 
lower legs, as motionless as possible. He 
may practice the rise by muscular effort, 
when at a stand, for a few moments in 
order to get the idea of what to do when 
the time comes, and of about how high he 
will naturally be propelled. He will keep 
on at the trot for several circuits of the 
ring, but should always pull up before he 
feels any distress. 

In pulling up he will resume the close 
seat, lean back and stop the horse as he has 
been taught before, but never and in no 
case keep on at the rise until the horse 
walks, since such a practice confuses the 
animal by asking him to diminish his rate 
while the propulsion of his burden is 
steadily forward, and because, as the cui- 
mal lessens his speed, he so changes and 
modifies his stride that steady rising is im- 
possible, as the pupil will find if his teacher, 
as he should, directs him to try it—for in 
this as in all details of the science, an ounce 
of demonstration is worth a ton of theory, 
and it is not enough to say, ‘Do this,” or 
**Don’t do that.” 

As the pupil progresses he will find the 
tise so automatic that he will do it as a 
matter of course, and never think about 
it, but for some time it will bother him— 
until one day—(oh, happy day!)—presto! 
he has it, and never afterward forgets it. 
Nothing but practice will bring this about, 
and no teacher can do more than to count 
away and let the neophyte bump it out. 
in fact this is true of all the details of rid- 
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ing, and, given certain fundamental prin- 
ciples, the pupil must work the problem 
out for himself, and hammer away until he 
proves it. 

THE CANTER 


Next we come to the canter, which should 
not be attempted until the novice is au fazt 
at the trot and can go through the school 
drills, decrease or accelerate speed and 
generaliy handle his mount. In riding, as 
in no other art, the hardest things come 
first, and once one has reached the canter- 
ing stage matters grow easier day by day. 
It is usual to teach the usé of the double- 
bridle before cantering, but this has always 
seemed an error and one productive of 
much suffering to the patient horses; 
while logically, until the seat is secure, no 
further complications should be entered 
upon. Beside this the horse at this stage 
of tuition need not really canter very well 
or collectedly; a hand gallop will do as 
well, and may be attained with the plain 
snaffle effect. 

To canter the rider does not run his 
horse off his feet from the trot but (at the 
walk) sitting close and leaning a little for- 
ward, he presses the horse’s flank with his 
left leg (to make him ‘‘lead right’’ as is 
most generally comfortable for both), just 
raises his hands with a gentle pull, or the 
least possible ‘‘chuck’’ of the bit—nor is a 
man ever to be allowed to use a whip or 
anything but his leg and heel to effect this 
purpose. Ladies must ride with a whip; a 
man never unless for purposes of correc- 
tion. Once the horse is under way stead- 
ily, there is only to sit still and erect, sway- 
ing easily from the waist, and watching to 
see that the speed is not too great (which 
is to be restrained by the reins), nor that it 
does not relax and spoil the cadence (which 
is prevented by more or less leg pressure 
and perhaps a slight lift of the hands if the 
animal hangs back too much or too sud- 
denly). No ‘‘bumping’’ is to be allowed, 
nor any pressure on the stirrups (the two 
being effect and cause), but with the legs 
and thighs in place the pupil will, if he 
feels a tendency to ‘‘bump,” bend forward 
his spine at the waist just as the horse gives 
the ‘mpulse of his stride, and, the rigidity 
of the spinal column thus broken, the effect 
will pass away and the seat remain close. 
This same ‘‘give’”’ of the spine by the way 
is most useful in acquiring a close seat at 
the trot, and the rigid spine in either case 
will cause much needless discomfort. 

To canter with the left lead is precisely 
the same only that the horse goes the other 
way about the ring—. e., the right hand 
next the wall—and the right leg is used to 
promote the pace, the canter being the re- 
sult of diagonal effect. When one can can- 
ter each way of the ring freely and make his 
horse begin and stop as desired, the next 
step is to learn the change of lead at the 
canter, 

The change of lead is accomplished by 
cantering figure eights, or by occasionally 
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going diagonally across the school, and 
taking up progress the other way about, 
and before it can be suitably performed it 
is as well to learn the use of the ‘‘full’’ or 
double-reined bridle; not that it need be 
used in learning this maneuver but that 
the animal is better for a little sharper 
collection than the plain snaffle usually 
gives; besides which, in the sudden impulse 
of the actual ‘‘change,’’ the animal may be- 
come excited and increase his speed to the 
allop. 

. Whatever the bridle the method is the 
same. When the horse is at a steady 
canter his direction is changed diagonally 
across the school, and as the center is 
reached the pupil will divert his gaze to 
the right shoulder (assuming that the ani- 
mal is leading with the right leg). Just as 
one stride has been completed, and the 
right shoulder is about to make another, 
the rider checks the horse lightly with both 
reins, the left a trifle the harder; applies 
his right leg quickly but lightly to the 
nimal’s side, sways his body to the left 
sharply at the instant, and the pause, so 
slight as to be hardly noticeable, enables 
the animal to bring up the left leg, shift the 
balance, and lead in the new direction with 
that leg. Preliminary to this, if the Lorse 
is cantered in ‘‘figures of eight’’ he must 
change the lead of his own volition, or fall 
down, and this he will do each time of his 
own accord (change, that is, not fall down!), 
so that by this means the pupil, sitting 
perfectly still, learns the motion, notices 
the pause, and divines the reason for the 
sway of his body and the use of his leg to 
compel the act at Ais will, and not through 
the horse’s initiative. Nothing remains 
but to practice this movement frequently 
until, as both horse and rider grow adept, 
the lead may be changed in straight go- 
ing; although this will require 4 prac- 
tice, considerable collection and much 
nicety of signals and delicacy of hand. 
No hack is trained until he will willingly 
perform this feat, and the lead should be 
changed in road or park riding as much as 
a matter of course as one draws breath, 
Of course any horse may be brought back 
to the walk and started anew from that 
pace upon either lead, but that is crude if 
the animal is really educated to his work. 


THE DOUBLE BRIDLE 


The effect of the bits, their proper posi- 
tions, etc., etc., is discussed in other arti- 
cles, and we take up the double bridle here 
only in its connection with the pupil at 
this stage of his experience. The double 
bridle, fike all bridles in civilian riding, 
must be held in two hands generally, and 
even when held in one the other is always 
to be near and prepared for instant use. 
There should be no ‘‘bridle hand’’ in 
civilian riding, but the equestrian may 
with perfect propriety use the right hand 
or the left, and oe f do so in fact as tend- 
ing to keep the shoulders square. 
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The curb reins pass outside the little 
finger, the snaffle reins between the little 
finger and the fourth finger. This always 
seems the best position, for the reason that, 
with the thumbs up as directed, and the 
reins at the same tension, it is only neces- 
sary to drop the knuckles and the curb is 
brought at once into piay; while if held as 
ordinarily with the curb a little loose, the 
horse being ridden upon the snaffle, the 
same movement brings the curb in play; 
and both these results obtain without 
shortening the reins. Again the curb may 
receive quite a definite amount of tension, 
or vibration (important in the finer de- 
tails of horsemanship) from the effect of 
the little fingers, and for these and other 
reasons it-has always appeared that this 
clutch of the reins had distinct advantages 
over that favored in the English and ‘cross 
country schools whereby the position of 
the reins is reversed, the snaffle being out- 
side the little finger, and the curb between 
that and the third. 

When the reins are transferred to either 
hand the two reins shifted pass between 
the unoccupied fingers of the hand about 
to be put in use, but one-handed riding is 
so utterly senseless for the civilian that no 
attempt will be made to discuss means ot 
so managing the horse, 


BACKING 


It seems odd perhaps to advise that sc 
apparently simple an operation as making 
a horse go backward should fiot be under. 
taken until this time, but it is logical, for 
the proper performance of the act is more 
scientific than ordinary observers would 
believe. Of course in the early lessons 
the pupil may make his horse back, but 
there is a vast difference between hauling 
an animal back by main strength (and his 
good-will), or making him back collectedly 
and straight. To do this he must first of 
all be standing square on his legs and in a 
— where he can comply. He must 

e light on his bits (or light in hand) and in 
ood balance. This assured, close both 
egs, raise the hands a little, lean back 
from the waist and apply tke required 
force; the legs and hands both relaxing as 
each step is made, to again close and pull 
as another is demanded; the hands com- 
pelling motion backward as opposing more 
strongly than the legs; and the latter 
compelling collection, and the motion in 
a straight line. Too many steps back 
should not be allowed, or the horse may 
row restive, and the curb should never 
e used at this time, for if the application 
is too strong the animal may rear and most 
probably, as the pupil would continue to 
ull to preserve his balance, fall over upon 
im. 


LEG PRESSURE 


Long ere this the pupil will have recog- 
nized the fact that, as all resistance comes 
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from the hind quarters, and as they are the 
motors of the body in all movements, the 
whole secret of managing the horse lies in 
controlling him by the action of the rider's 
legs, reinfcrced if necessary by the spurs, 
or the bare heel, and no opportunity must 
now be lost of fixing the fact in his memory. 
He must be made to ride his horse every 
yard he goes; to go exactly into all the 
corners, and to make his horse turn there 
when he (the rider) wills; nor ever to al- 
low the animal any initiative whatever in 
the matter, From now on he must compel 
the animal to come into balance (of a more 
or less perfect kind) and to so remain, and 
this at every pace, when backing and when 
standing. 

He must also be directed to drop his 
reins frequently at all the gaits and to pick 
up and re-arrange them without looking 
at them, and his bridle-reins must have 
such a difference in size that this is notice- 
able to the feel of the fingers. He must 
always loose his stirrups at every pace, 
and regain one or both, and he must be 
made to ride at all the gaits and to leap 
without stirrups at all, and finally upon 
a saddle with neither girths nor stirrups. 
Thus he shall acquire a seat such as not one 
man in a thousand has or tries to gain; nor 
shall he find the process either lengthy or 
difficult if he will really try, has ordinary 
courage and accepts orders and criticism 
as they are intended, 

Every saddle horse should be as quick 
to pass sideways or to sidestep to either 
hand, as he is to go ahead, and every pupil 
should be taught to make his mount per- 
form this simple feat; as simple as rare of 
accomplishment. To effect this it is only 
necessary to give pressure with the leg and 
heel on the side opposite to which it is de- 
sired to make him advance, and to pre- 
=_— by the hands any advance in a straight 
ine. 


EVOLUTIONS 


The movements of the school do not by 
any means contemplate the mere riding 
about the arena to the right or to the left 
hand, close to the wall, but proceed to the 
describing of various full circles, half cir- 
cles, and figure eights, all calculated not 
only to increase the handiness of the horse, 
but the pliancy and surety of the rider’s 
seat and the certainty of his balance and the 
facility of instantly varying it to meet the 
shifting of the horse’s poise and the varia- 
tions caused by his more or less rapid 
change of direction, Of these the circle 
is, in the language of the school, called the 
volte, and the half-circle the demi-volte. 
These movements, with the traverse, or 
passage sideways to either hand, backing, 
and the walk, trot and canter, comprise 
all the maneuvers that are likely to be of 
value to the average equestrian, and will 
when competently performed carry him 
as far as he is like Y to care to venture 
into the mysteries of the art. 
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The volte and demi-volte are performed 
at all paces, and the animal must be col- 
lected, made to shorten his stride and to go 
at a regular pace, and forced to turn in the 
—_ and at the rate prescribed by the 
rider. 

To execute the volte the rider makes a 
full circle of twelve to fifteen steps (not 
more), and in the demi-volte he describes 
a half-circle, continuing on the reverse ew d 
of the ring. A class may execute suc 
maneuvers “‘in file” (that is one following 
the other), or ‘‘singly”’ (when each acts in- 
dependently but at the same time), and 
they afford grand practice in class riding, 
in judging distances and in learning to 
accommodate the pace of their mount to 
that of others. A class may be divided 
into two bodies in this practice, and, keep- 
ing always upon opposite sides of the 
arena, may execute in this way a variety 
of interesting, instructive and novel move- 
ments. 

At the command to perform the volte, 
supposing that the pupil is peteeeting 
with the right hand next the wall, he will, 
at the preparatory order as, ‘‘Prepare to 
volte,” apply his left leg and heel to the 
horse’s flank and direct him into a circle 
of about twelve steps, returning to the 
point from which he left the wall, this body 
inclining slightly to the left from the waist 
and his right leg hanging as usual. The 
urging and the bringing up and about of 
the horse’s hind legs will done by the 
wary of the left leg, reinforced by a 

ick of the heel if the animal is sluggish, 
or to keep the proper distance if the rider 
is one of a class. The left hand of course 
gives the signal and directs the circle, and 
the horse’s neck should not be allowed to 
bend too far in the direction of the circle, 
but he must be kept up to his bit by the 


Sihe half-volte is precisely the same, save 
that only a half-circle is described and the 
horse upon his return to the wall is going 
the reverse way. These moves, as said, 
are executed at the walk, trot and canter, 
the teacher becoming more and more ex- 
acting as to seat, attitude and the preci- 


sion of the directions. At the trot the 
pupil at the order, “Prepare,” etc., will 
take the close seat and stop rising. Fig- 
ures of eights of constantly diminishin: 

size (as the pupil grows proficient) are o 
great value, as he must not only change 
the indications of his legs and hands as the 
two circles change, but the smaller they 
are made the more he must collect his 
horse, and the more exact and prompt 
must be his signals. Flags or other mov- 
able boundaries are excellent to use here 
as guides, beyond which, laterally or 
longitudinally, the pupil may not go, but 
between which he must execute his maneu- 


Where classes are possible the most pro- 
ficient riders should be put at the two ends, 
as in certain changes of direction (as the 
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half-volte singly) the rearmost will be- 
come the leader and should be able to ex- 
ecute the orders and to maintain the same 
steady pace. All pupils, however, should 
take turns at these tasks, and all should 
be required to ride in pairs and fours that 
they may learn to adapt their horse’s speed 
to that of others, not only in straight 
going but at all the curves and angles; 
while finally all movements may be exe- 
cuted at all paces two, three or four 
abreast. When the class is riding in two 
divisions, and the order is ‘‘turn to the 
right or left singly,” which entails the two 
lines passing through each other in rank, 
the pace should always be a walk, for as 
the horses meet head on and each must 
pass between two others a swerve might 
mean a collision, and at a fast pace an 
accident. 

Everything written here applies to 
women as well as to men, except that with 
the feminine seat, she must make her whip 
(never crop or short stick) take the place 
and fulfill the duties of the man’s right leg; 
and to this end, while she may in after ex- 
perience hold her whip how she will, she 
must in learning hold it by the end of 
the handle, directed diagonally downward 
toward the horse’s flank where, or on the 
shoulder, it will find its use; and this whip 
should be fairly long and not too flexible. 


RISING AT TROT 


We left her seated on her horse and ready 
to proceed; her progress at the walk and 
close seat trot will have been the same as 
that of the man. Now, however, she has 
to learn to rise in the trot, and this she will 
do first at a stand, the teacher, with his 
hand under her arm, lifting and steadying 
her as she presses in the stirrup and rises 
to about the height her horse will put her 
up in the trot; being careful that, as she 
rises, she does not kick her foot forward, 
and destroy the angle of her leg at the 
knee; or raise her heel; or get her foot too 
far into the stirrup. Opportunity is also 
thus given to be sure that the stirrup is not 
teo short, but that there is a space of about 
two inches between the knee and the leap- 
ing horn. The teacher will help her at this 
practice, the horse standing still, until she 
can accomplish the feat fairly easily, when 
he may let her proceed to do it unaided. She 
must not drop ~* into her seat, but must 
return to the saddle by gradual means, the 
weight being divided between the left foot 
in the stirrup and the right knee, which 
must never play back and forth over the 
second pommel, but taking it exactly in the 
bend of the knee use that point as an im- 
movable fulcrum from which to rise. 

When it comes to rising at the trot, she 
will find there is a ‘‘proper foot to begin 
on” and that while one gives the cadence 
of the trot and makes rising easy, the other 
makes it very awkward. Which foot this 
shall be is a matter of luck in selection at 
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first; aiterward of instinct as urferring as 
it is inexplainable. She rises at one ste 
and returns to the saddle at the second, 
but which this shall be she must experi- 
ment until she learns. 

Putting now her horse into a trot and 
sitting close until the gait is square and the 
cadence exact, she should take the rein in 
tne left hand, place her right upon the 
outer pommel, the thumb above and the 
fingers grasping it beneath to steady her- 
self, and as the teacher counts ‘‘One, two, 
three,” etc., she should make the rise from 
stirrup and knee (assisted by the right 
hand) just as when stationary—each count 
(as *‘one’’) marking a rise and return, not 
by a flop back, but by a regular return 
ern in speed by the left leg and the 

and on the outer pommel. She must 
never try to rise until the horse trots 
freely, as the pace will be uneven, and 
when ready to stop she must always take 
the close seat and never pull up while 
still rising in the trot; nor must she allow 
her right foot to flop about or project for- 
ward: or her left to swing back and 
forth as she rises; or her elbows to flop, 
or move — faults all of which she will 
naturally commit at first and of which, 
one at a time, she must rid herself. The 
placing of the right hand upon the outer 
pommel must be forbidden after reason- 
able proficiency is attained. 

At no pace and at no time must a lady 
ever rest her hand or hands upon her right 
knee, or in her lap as it were, but keep 
them up on a line with her waist that they 
may be free and clear from any contact 
but that of her horse’s mouth; and espe- 
cially in the canter must this be guarded 
against. 


WHEN CANTERING 


Sitting as she does upon the left side of 
her horse a lady is for comfort confined to 
the right lead at the canter, the other leg 
first being most uncomfortable to her 
The canter being brought about by the 
diagonal effect of the leg, her own left is in 
place to readily effect obedience at this 

ait, and to bring about this more distinct 
ateral move ot the right foreleg, which 
makes the ‘‘rocking’’ or motion of the 
pace from left to right, beimg in con- 
sequence much easier than the reverse. 
To force the canter the left leg is applied 
far back; the body sways gently forward 
from the waist and a little to the right over 
the horse’s shoulder; the whip taps the 
shoulder, and the hands are slightly raised 
at the same instant. Once he takes the 
cadence of the pace she sits upright, sway- 
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ing gently to the motion, and being careful 
to keep her mount going steadily by effect 
of leg pressure if he slackens, or by the 
reins if he goes too fast. The left heel is 
lifted, so that the left knee is elevated 
against the leaping horn, and the right foot 
is well back against the left shin, thus 
firmly securing the seat. Change of lead 
may be effected as in the case of a man, 
the whip acting for his right leg, but except 
for practice is of no use in feminine riding, 
as the ensuing motion is too acutely un- 
comfcrtable to the rider. 


FINISHING TOUCHES 


Riding without a stirrup is a pertectly 
simple feat and one that all riders shculd 
learn to perform at all gaits, and to con- 
tinue at them for a distance equal to a 
mile or more. The horse, in rising at the 
trot, will put the rider up high enough, 
and the alight assistance she will really 
need from her stirrup she may perfectly 
well dispense with. She should also learn 
to lose and to regain her stirrup at any 
pace with ease and certainty; to shorten 
or lengthen her own stirrup; to put on her 
saddle and bridle properly, and to know 
when others have done so; should cure 
herself, if she has acquired it, of the 
wretched habit of ‘‘clucking’’ or ‘‘p-p- 
weep-ing”’ to her horse, and ride him bas 
with the whip and leg; and prepare herself 
in every way tc be a companion and a 
pleasant one to those with whom she rides. 


POSITION OF ESCORT 


Perhaps one may say here that in ac- 
companying a lady the escort’s place is 
always upon hér /eft and never, as is conven- 
tional, upon her right. Thus placed the 
man’s right hand is always at her disposal, 
and he is between her and all passing dan- 
gers in traffic, where (as in America) we 
turn to the right. In other countries the 
position on the right is preper; but this 
custom of holding the reins in one hand 
and mounting only from the left side we 
have adopted without any reason. While 
the two latter details are not necessary in 
civilian riding the former is improper for 
every season in any riding, nor has the 
single objection argued against it—that 


“a man may if thus placed bump the lady’s 


left ieg and possibly bruise her—any weight 
if we allow thai such 2n escort must, to be 
thus ranked, be at least a fair horseman, 
and in reasonable control of his own horse. 
He may, riding thus, save her from falling, 
and even lift ber entirely off. 








BUILDING AN ICE-YACHT 


BY ARCHIBALD ROGERS 


BY referring to the diagram, it will be 

noticed that there is little comparison 
between the hull of an ice-yacht and that 
of a boat built to sailon the water. There 
are three principal elements in the con- 
struction of an ice-yacht: the hull, or 
backbone, commonly called the center- 
timber (marked A in the diagram), the 
runner-plank on which it rests (B), and the 
two runners attached to each end of the 
runner-plank (C) and the rudder(D). The 
mast and the sails speak fo: themselves, 
and as can be seen are mounted directly on 
the center-timber a short distance forward 
of the runner-plank. 

It will be noticed that the runner-plank 
is attached by a gammon iron to tne center- 
timber, about midway between each end, 
and that the rudder is attached to a rud- 
der-post which passes through the center- 
timber at its ater end This rudder, in 
one sense, is the only movabie portion of 
the yacht. it has a horizontal as well asa 
vertical movement. The runners are at- 
tached te chocks at each end of the runner- 
plank and are held there by through-bolts, 
which pass through the chocks, allowing 
the runners up and down vertical play and 
preventing at the same time any side mo- 
tion. In other words, these two runners 
are kept absolutely firm in a.fore and aft 
line and parallel to each other. 

Many other methods have been tried in 
the past, but that which has just been 
described seems the best result of many 
years of experiment. 

It is hard to say who built the first yacht; 
but in 1861 the Poughkeepsie ice-Yacht 
Club (the first club of its kind) was formed; 
a number of boats then existing were en- 
rolled in the club, and dating from this 
other clubs sprang up and developed along 
the Hudson. These early ice-yachts were 





constructed a good deal on the lumber-box 
order They were heavy, hard riding and 
hard-headed too; the mast being stepped 
directly over the runner-plank, giving a 
very bad balance; that is, it brought the 
center of effort too far aft and also cen- 
tered more weight on the tiller, so that the 
yacht had a very strong tendency to luff, 
causing a lot of unnecessary friction on the 
rudder, hence a great loss in speed, espe- 
cially to windward. 

This old type of yacht reached its great- 
est development in the Icicle, the largest 
ice-yacht ever constructed. This boat, 
built in 1869, was improved and enlarged 
until she finally measured 68 feet 11 inches, 
with a sail-driving area of 1070 square feet 
of canvas, and prior to 1879 she was un- 
doubtediy the fastest ice-yacht on the 
river. She was not to hold her laurels for 
long, because the progressiveness of Amer- 
ican spirit soon brought out an improved 
type, quite as much in advance in this re- 
spect as Herreshoff’s Gloriana was in advance 
of the boats which had preceded her. 

This result was attained by moving the 
mast further ahead on the center-timber, 
shortening the boom, making the jib 
smaller and permitting the moving of the 
center of effort forward. The weight of 
the mast, spars and sails being so much 
further forward helped to counteract the 
weight of the helmsman at the stern of the 
yacht. Consequently there was much less 
friction at this point and a corresponding 
iageoeonent in speed. 

he first of these yachts, called the Rob- 
ert Scott, was built in 1879, and the credit 
belongs to Mr. H. Relyea. She easily out- 
pointed and outfooted her rivals, winning 
even from Icicle, whose sail area was nearly * 
twice as great, the Scott having, but 499 
square feet of canvas. 

Taking advantage of these improve- 
ments, other yachts were quickly built; 
the Jack Frost, the Northern Light and the 
Reindeer, all first-class yachts of about the 
same size—5o feet long and 700 square 
feet sail area. 

Much more care and atten- 
tion are now paid to details 
than was the case formerly. 




















The death of the late George 
Buckhout, of Poughkeepsie, 
was an irreparable loss, for he 
combined ali the elements of a 
keen sportsman with the knowledge of a 
practical boat-builder. Thanks to him, 
every detail about a yacht is now carefully 
thought out, and only the very finest of 
materiai is used: the very best plow-steel 
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ished. The other piece of 
timber mentioned above is 
generally used to make a 
center-timber out of, and this 





is done by cutting it into two 
pieces and scarfing these to- 





ether to make the desired 





ength. We have now the 





runner-plank and the center- 











timber: the former a broad, 
flexible wooden spring, and the 


3 latter more or less a stout tim- 
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rope for rigging, flexible wire halyards and 
modern cross-cut sails, with, in many in- 
stances, hollow spars, marking the present 
advance in construction. Here and there, 
not only hollow spars are being used, but 
the backbone or center-timber is also being 
built hollow. 

Various kinds of wood are used by the 
different clubs for both center-timbers and 
runner-planks; bass wood was the favorite 
in the past. Of course, for a small yacht 
any good, light, strong wood is suitable, 
but for a large one (yachts vary in length 
from 15 to 50 feet) it becomes a difficult 
problem to find sound trees large enough 
from which the necessary timbers can be 
sawed, most of the fine bass wood having 
been long ago cut up by the saw-mills. 
Butternut is an excellent wood for making 
both the runner-plank and center-timber, 
but this too, unfortunately, is exceedingly 
scarce. It can easily be imagined how 
difficult it is to find a tree, when the runner- 
plank for one of the large racing yachts re- 
quires a tree sound and clear of branches 
for 30 feet, and at least 34 inches in diame- 
ter inside the bark at the small end. Such 
trees are few and far between to-day in the 
forests of the State of New York. 

Having secured such a tree, much care is 
required in cutting it down, so that no in- 
jury will ensue through the straining of its 
fibers. Nor is it an ond task to transport 
such a large piece of timber to the saw-mill. 
However, having arrived there, this log is 


usually slabbed on four sides, so that it - 


may rest truly on the carriage; then a cut 
should be taken to eliminate the heart 
wood. This will leave two large pieces, 
one of these is taken for a run- 
net-plank. The part which is 
nearest the outside of the tree, or 
the sap wood, forms the underside 
of the plank. This, drying more 
quickly than the wood nearest the 
heart, tends to pull the two ends 
together, and thus a natural crown 


ber on edge, fastened by an 
iron gammon-strap to the center of the 
runner-plank. 

In explaining why the runner-plank 
should have an arch or crown to it, and 
why it should possess the elements of a 
spring, it is necessary to say that this seems 
to be the best result of many different 
methods of construction in this line. 
Some yachts used to be built with what is 
called a trussed or rigid runner-plank that 
could not bend at all, either from the 
weights resting on it or from the pressure 
coming down through the mast and 
shrouds. 

Of course, if the runner-plank, carrying 
as it does a very large proportion of the 
weight of the boat, were made rigid it 
would ride very hard even if the ice were 
absolutely smooth. Such ice being seldom 
found and lasting for a very short period, 
it is desirable, therefore, to have a certain 
amount of elasticity, The weight concen- 
trated, on a springy plank will not cause 
such jars and strains to the rest of the boat, 
as is the case when a trussed or rigid — 
is used. Striking the ice in a hard and 
inflexible way must necessarily militate 
against the speed of a boat. 

Next, and a most important feature of 
the yacht, is the runners on which she glides 
over the ice. The metal part ot the two 
runners and also the rudder are a good deal 
alike. They are V-shaped castings, at- 
tached to well-seasoned tops of oak by 
bolts, which go down through the wood 
and are pe into the top of the castings. 
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or bow is given to the plank, which 
is a most desirable feature. When 














thoroughly seasoned it is worked 





down to final dimensions and fin- 
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The cutting surface, or part which rests 
directly on the ice, is first planed up at an 
angle of about 90 degrees with faces of 
from half an inch to one inch, and then 
carefully finished to an absolutely smooth 
surface. As mentioned before, two chocks, 
with the necessary opening to admit the 
wooden part of the runners, are securel 

fastened to each end of the pummen-ginelk 
in a fore and aft line. The runners are 
then attached to these chocks by a hori- 
zontal through-bolt, thus permitting the 
runners to play up and down—a very 
important point in going over rough ice 
in connection with the flexibility of the 
runner-plank. 

heat point also, and one in which 
there seems to be considerable variation in 
practice, is the proper length or surface of 
the metal part of the runners in contact 
with the ice. It seems to be the practice to 
give some rocker, but many boats are built 
with runners which have a very long bear- 
ing. It can be readily understood, of 
course, that this will have a strong ten- 
dency to prevent any sliding off to leeward, 
but on the other hand it makes it very 
difficult to turn the yacht and those thus 
equipped grind much more in coming about 
than those fitted with runners of a con- 
siderable rocker. 

As to material, the very best grade of 
cast iron seems to be the most used for 
runners and rudders. The friction at high 
speeds between the ice and the runners 
gives a smooth and very hard polish to that 
part of the metal in contact with the ice; 
so much so, that when it becomes necessary 
to sharpen a pair of cast-iron runners after 
their having been in use a few weeks, it 
will be found that it takes a great deal of 
filing to get through this polish and glaze. 
Other metals, of course, have been tried: 
cast steel, Norway iron, and in one in- 
stance phosphor-bronze. This latter, the 
writer knows from actual experience, 
proved very disappointing. It seemed to 
stick to the ice, and especially so if there 
was the least bit of snow on it. A high 
grade of tool steel is no doubt very good, 
but the difficulty in sharpening such run- 
ners leads to the belief that it would be 


hard to find any metal superior to the best 
cast iron. 

The rudder is attached to a rudder-post, 
which has a fork at the lower end and a 
through bolt which permits vertical motion 
for the rudder. The rudder-post, passing 
through the stern end of the center-timber, 
is fitted at its upper end with a long iron 
tiller. The hole in which the rudder-post 
plays in the center-timber should be fitted 
with glands, and it is well to have a rubber 
buffer around the rudder-post for the 
center-timber to rest on (this greatly less- 
ens the jar on the rudder). 

The writer deems that the only radical 
differences between the sails of an ice- 
yacht and those of a sailing-craft are the 
way in which they are cut, and the weight 
of the canvas. In the early ice-yachts 
sails were ridiculously heavy; some being 
constructed out of canvas that was as 
heavy as the mainsail of a full-rigged ship. 
But nowadays one sees canvas nearly as 
light as that used on the water. 

My own practice is to use about two 
numbers heavier than that which I should 
select for a racing-yacht on water. It 
must be borne in mind, of course, that we 
have a decided advantage at present in the 
great superiority of yacht-duck as furnished 
by the best sail-makers. There is in the 
cutting of the sails, however, a radical dif- 
ference. The writer believes that it would 
be difficult to cut an ice-yacht sail too flat. 
In other words, no draft should be given 
to either jib or mainsail. I think this is 
borne out by experience and fact as to the 
superiority of those boats having very flat 
sails over those to which draft has been 
given. 

There is in the luff of the mainsails of all 
ice-yachts traveling at high speeds a cer- 
tain back draft from the jib; this seems to 
be well-nigh inevitable, and is quite con- 
ceivable when we bear in mind that the 
sails are always trimmed flat aboard, and 
the leach of the jib being so close to the 
luff of the mainsail, the wind on leaving it 
strikes the luff of the mainsail on the leo- 
ward side, thus forcing it out to windward 
and making more or less of a bag at that 


point. 


(In March—‘‘Ice-Yacht Sailing and Racing,”” by Archibald Rogers.) 





HOW TO MEASURE HORNS AND 
ANTLERS 


BY D. G. ELLIOT 


ge pee ng of horns or portions 

of mammals, as the term is used gen- 
erally, is a rather indefinite quantity and 
in many cases is about as likely to lead one 


astray as to give a perfect understanding 
of the results indicated. Dimensions of 
etna. unless certain fixed rules are 
thoroughly comprehended by which the 
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How to Measure 


extreme points representing the beginning 
and ending of the line whose length is 
given in figures, rarely agree if taken by 
more than one person even if the same 
animal serves as a subject for both. And 
the reason for this is that the tape is not 
stretched between the same points, or 
encircled at the same place. The rules for 
correct measurement are simply not under- 
stood. Horns carried by the different 
members of the cervide and bovide are of 
such astonishing variety of shape and 
growth that it is essential that a uniform 
method of measurement should be adopted 
if a clear comprehension of the results given 
is to be attained by all who may be inter- 
ested in the subject. The extreme length 
of the horns of the members of these difier- 
ent families cannot be ascertained always 
in the same way, on account of their totally 
different shape and manner of growth and 
it is essential that all measurements should 
be governed by the same rules, if results 
that are surprising by their wide divergence 
when taken by more than one person even 
from the same animal, are to cease. 

Let us take for instance the cervide, and 
select the horns of the white-tailed deer, 
Odontocoelus americanus, with the antlers 
curving from above the burrs and pro- 
jecting forward, the tines standing upright 
from the beam. The length of these would 
seem obviously to be represented by the 
beam, measured on the outside of the curve, 
yet Ward in his book on horn measure- 
ments gives the length for all horns as the 
‘‘distance from the tip to the base,” that 
is, if I understand correctly the explanation 

iven under ‘‘Abbreviations and Signs.”’ 

uch a measurement for all deer would give 
the height of the antlers probably correctly 
enough, but certainly would give no idea 
of the length of the beam, which would 
seem to be the correct length of the horn. 
Height and length are totally different prop- 
ositions. The tines are simply branches, 
offshoots from the beam and supported 
by it, often at a right angle, certainly so in 
the species of the genera Cervus, Rang- 
ifer and Odontocoelus, and may not legiti- 
mately add to the horn’s length, which is 
represented by the beam. Of course there 
are abnormal antlers with points and tines 
shooting out from unexpected places, some 
of which from their unusual positions and 
eccentric shapes may possibly even add 
to the length of the horn, as it may be 
practically impossible to tell which is beam 
and which is tine; but all such fanciful 
growths cannot be brought under any rule 
of measurement, and stand apart, a class 
by themselves. 

In animals of the genera mentioned 
above, there are two measurements for 
length of antlers, the extreme and median 
lengths, and these may also apply to spe- 
cies of the allied family, the bovidae. The 
first of these, the extreme length, is that 
on the outside of the beam following the 
curve as it starts from the burr, or when 
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this does not exist, the base of the horn at 
the line of the hair; and the other, the me- 
dian length, the lesser line of the inner side 
of the curve starting from the same point. 
To measure from the base of the horn to 
the tip of the antler in a straight line would 
no more give the Jength of the horns, than 
would a measurement taken from two 
extreme points at the entrance of a bay, 
give the extent of its shore line inside 
those points. Extreme width is a measure- 
ment often misleading as to the true state 
of the case, although the figures given are 
obtained from the usual method of pro- 
cedure. And the following is what often 
happens: The width or spread of horns 
is the greatest distance the two halves of 
the antlers separate from each other, and 
this is sometimes taken from the beam (as 
in African buffalo or antelope, no tines 
existing), or from the outside of tines 
standing out beyond the beam. But it 
happens, more often than is imagined, that 
a single tine will shoot out in a straight 
line at a right angle from the outside of 
the beam, and reach a very important 
number of inches beyond the extreme 
spread of the antlers properly considered. 
I have seen such a formation not infre- 
uently on moose antlers, especially on 
those of the Alaskan moose. Of course 
the tape is laid from the extreme point of 
the farther beam to the end of this ab- 
normally placed tine, and the measure- 
ment is given as the antlers spread. This 
er may not be gainsaid, less it is mis- 
eading as to the real spread of the antlers 
themselves, and such a measurement when 
given, should be explained as to the way it 
was obtained; but it never is. Compara- 
tively small antlers by the possession of 
some unusually placed tines are thus 
enabled to claim a greater so-called spread 
than could be credited to a much larger 
and finer pair with really a much greater 
distance between the beams, or natural 
spread. Among the bovide or hollow- 
horned ruminants such as buffalo, ante- 
lope, sheep, goats, etc., there is never any 
doubt arising as to the real spread of the 
horns, since there are no tines projecting 
from any portion to give an opportunity 
for a misconception to arise, and the 
methods for a correct measurement are 
simple and should be unvarying. 

o commence with the deer family such 
as our common white-tail and wapiti, the 
circumference of the burr should be given, 
as that is really the base of the horn; then 
the circumference of the beam just above 
the burr. The greatest length comes next, 
measured on the outside of the beam fol- 
lowing whatever curves may exist; then 
the median length from the inside of the 
beam if desired; but this measurement is 
often omitted. The spread from tip to tip 
can then be given, followed by the greatest 
gy of the antlers if any exists greater 
than the distance between tips, but it 
should be stated if this is taken between 
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the beams or along outstanding tines. 
Length of tines are often interesting, and 
when this is given, the measurement, if 
from a curved tine like that projecting over 
the face of the wapiti, should be taken 
from underneath along the curve. If on 
the contrary the tine is straight like the 
upright ones of the white-tailed, or mule, 
deer and their relatives, then the measure- 
ment should be taken from the longest side 
of the tine where it starts from the beam. 

Moose antlers cannot be measured in a 
similar way, at least in all-respects, on ac- 
count of their peculiar and altogether dif- 
ferent growth and shape; and the spread 
apart of the two halves and the width of 
their palmation, together with the number 
of points they possess, are of more im- 
portance than any mere length. The ex- 
tent and breadth of the brow-tine, its 
length and palmation both in the moose 
and caribou, are of considerable importance 
when estimating the comparative excel- 
lencies of the antlers of those animals. 

The horns of the American antelope like 
those of the African antelope which curve 
over at the apex in the form of a hook, 
should be measured tor length from be- 
hind, and over the curve to the tip; but 
for height, from the base of the horn to 
the top of the curve is correct. The curve 
cannot be followed in the horns of this 
species, nor the length accurately measured 
from the front, on account of their peculiar 
shape, the flat, broad side or front prong 
separating this front line from the rear 
and longer portion with the hook, and pre- 
venting any accurate measurement of the 
length of the entire horn from being taken 
on that edge. The extreme width is fre- 
quently taken between the small front 
prongs, the hooked ones often bending in- 
ward so much that the space between them 
is less than between those in front. 

The horns of the African antelope are of 
such an infinite variety of shapes that a 
uniform system of measurement is hardly 
eapen rer for if adopted it would surely 
»e misleading if indeed really comprehen- 
sible. The various hartebeestes with their 
peculiar curved, irregular-shaped horns, 
the points suddenly bending downward 
and shooting directly backward cannot be 
measured in the old way of ‘‘length,’’ ‘‘cir- 
cumference”’ and “‘spread”’ so that the re- 
sult may be intelligible. Too much is left 
to the imagination. One naturally asks 
was the length taken by a straight line 
from the base of the horn to the tip in the 
rear, and if so, does that line truly give the 
real length, and does the distance from 
tip to ’ give the maximum spread in all 
cases? We know indeed it does not, for 
the outer edge of the maximum curve often 
surpasses the distance between the tips. 
The only proper way to measure such horns 
so as to arrive at an adequate idea of their 
size would seem to be to give, in addition 
to the height and circumference, the length 
taken along the maximum curve. and the 
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greatest spread, which probably in many 
cases would be found to exist between the two 
halves where this curve was the greatest. 
The species of koodos with their beauti- 
ful spiral horns must have these also 
measured along the curve, for as the length 
of a crooked river is never obtained by cut- 
ting across all its windings, so the length of 
these horns can only be correctly indicated 
Pd following the a from base to tip 
along their edge. The height is indicated by 
the straight line from the base to the tip. 
The horns of the Indian blackbuck, 
Antilope cervicapra, should be measured in 
the same way. The correct length of the 
horns of the various gnus or wildebeestes 
with their peculiar bosses at the base, can 
robably be most easily arrived at by fol- 
owing the horn on its central line from 
the base along the curve to the tip. The 
greatest width would, of course, be be- 
tween the outer edges of the curve. The 
horns of the African buffalo have a method 
of measurement of their own. The cir- 
cumference of the broad base cannot be 
taken any more easily than that of the 
gnus, but the width of the palm, the léngth 
on top and along curves to the tip, and the 
distance between the tips can be accu- 
rately given. The horns of the musk-ox 
must be measured in a similar way. 
From what has then been written it will 
be readily understood that to obtain an 
accurate and uniform system of measure- 
ments of the many-shaped antlers and 
horns of the different species possessing 
such weapons of offence and defence, a 
regular method of procedure must be 
agreed upon, one for each special type of 
horn, so that the results obtained may be 
intelligible to all, for the same rules cannot 
be properly applied to all species, but there 
must be certain exceptions, when the ant- 
lers of the cervide and the massive horns 
of the African buffalo with their enormously 
enlarged and flattened bases, are consid- 
ered. With such species as these, hardly 
any measurement can be taken in the same 
way unless it be the greatest spread as 
represented between the tips, or between 
the maximum curve of the two halves as 
the beams of the deer antlers, or the two 
horns of the buffalo lean away from each 
other. No circumference measurements 
at the base is possible in the case cf the 
horns of the buffalo and kindred styles, 
and the length must be taken on top along 
the curve, while that for the deer’s antlers 
must be along the curve of the beam from be- 
neath, altogether a different way to arrive at 
asimilar result. At present when horn meas- 
urements are given, unless the way in which 
the figures were obtained is explained, 
uncertainty as to the correctness of the 
result caused by a lack of knowledge of 
the method employed, 1s the feeling usually 
experienced by those interested in the 
subject, for, strange as it may seem, it is 
quite easy to err when striving for a cor- 
rect measurement of horns and antlers. 
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HOME 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


ABOVE-GROUND CELLARS 


T is to be hoped that the time will come 
when there will be no cellars under the 
dwelling, in which to store vegetables. An 
underground cellar is a most prolific source 
of sickness in the family. A prominent 
physician who has considerable country 
practice lately remarked to the writer that 
he was then treating five cases of typhoid 
fever, four of which he, was very positive 
originated in the celfar where decaying 
vegetables w vere kept. He added that 
nine-tenths of the dekthesia cases he had 
treated in the last years were directly 
traceable to unhygienic conditions, for 
which the underground cellar must be 
held responsible. 
have long advocated the building of 
above-ground cellars from the standpoint 
of greater convenience. It is much easier 
to store away vegetables. in a building on 
a level with the ground than in a place 
several feet below it. Such a building can 
be easily cleaned, while an underground 
cellar cannot—hence much of the neglect 
which results in disease. 

In short, there is every argument in favor 
of the above-ground cellar and none at all 
for the underground one, except that the 
foundation-walls of the dwelling furnish.an 
enclosure for a space that ought to be put 
to some good use. This space should be 
given up to the furnace or hot-water 
heater, the coal-bin and general storage 
pee. and the vegetable cellar should 
»e located elsewhere. 

An almost ideal cellar can be built of 
stone and brick at very reasonable cost. 
I would advise building it after the fashion 
of the cold-storage plants, of which there 
are several in the village in which the 
writer resides. These have outer walls of 
stone and an inner wall of brick. Between 
the two walls is an air-space of about four 
inches, which proves a most excellent and 
reliable non-conductor of cold. The build- 
ings are fitted with openings on each side, 
close to the bottom of the stone wall, 
through which air is admitted to circulate 
all around the brick inner wall. It finds 
its escape through a ventilating shaft at 
the top. This free circulation of cool air 
enables one to keep the temperature low 
during the fall and spring. In winter 
the openings are closed, and frost is kept 
out by banking them over. Snug-fitting 
double doors are provided so that no cold 
is admitted in going into the cellar. There 
are windows so arranged that light can be 
admitted or excluded at any time. 

Such a cellar would be an ornament to 
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the home grounds if it were built of rough 
stone in attractive shape and vines were 
trained over it.. Of course it would not be 
located in a prominent position, but there 
would be no- excuse for putting it in ar 
inconvenient spot, because of unsightliness 
The proper place for it is near the house, 
for family convenience. In a cellar like 
this, where temperature and ventilation 
are under perfect control, vegetables keep 
to perfection, because there is not that 
dampness which is the most ne 
feature of the underground cella 

Think this matter over. If a ‘old cellar 
is unsatisfactory, or a new cellar is needed, 
decide in favor of the above- -ground one, 
and begin to get the material together 
from which to build it as soon as spring 
opens. Use the roughest rocks you can 
find. The mason will dress them down 
to the required thickness without destroy- 
ing the beauty:of their surface. Lay them 
in a mortar of cement whose color will 
harmonize well with the prevailing color 
of them, and you will have a building that 
will look so well that you will be proud of 
it, and as for convenience—why, you will 
wonder how you ever got along with a cel- 
lar of the old sort. 


A READING CLUB 


I had something to say about Local Im- 
provement Societies in one of the spring 
numbers, and I have been highly gratified 
at reports which have come to me from 
various places where such societies were 
organized. But, while spring is the time 
in which to do the work, the winter is the 
season in which to plan for it, hence I 
would urge the immediate organization of 
such a society as I have made mention of, 
With a view to making an active campaign 
along all lines of local improvement as soon 
as conditions will admit of it. 

A Reading Club is an excellent thing for 
every country neighborhood. It can be 
carried out in connection with the Local 
Improvement Society, or independently, 
as thought best. Instead of Tom, Dick 
and Harry subscribing, individually, for a 

magazine or two, put the subscription 
money into a general fund and with this 
subscribe for several periodicals. These 

can be exchanged in such a manner that 
each family will-have something to read 
every week, and when they have made the 
rounds a dozen or a score of families will 
have had the benefit of many of the best 
magazines, instead of one or two, as would 
be the case if they were subscribed for in 
the usual way. 
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THE LATE EDWYN WILLIAM SANDYS 


Naturalist, sportsman, author, one-time editor of this 
magazine, Ed Sandys was the embodiment of sports- 
manly spirit. Few had such thorough knowledge as he 
of shooting and fishing, and in the telling of it none 
could compare with the sparkle of his style. 

Outdoor literature suffers a severe loss in the un- 
timely death at forty-six of this whole-souled, nature 
lover. 











